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PREFACE 


THE language of the Homeric poems is Achaean, and 
fairly represents the speech of the Achaean people. The 


- alternative idea that the epic dialect is an artificial poetical 


medley, Ionic in the main with a liberal admixture of 
the other Greek dialects, is frankly impossible. Certain 
phenomena, which are supposed to favour this extra- 
ordinary theory, admit of a simple and adequate explanation, 
if we ask ourselves the question:—How in a non-critical 
age would the language, whether originally written or not, 
of an ancient literary work be treated during, and even 
after, a prolonged period of very considerable linguistic 
change among the various sections of the Greek race ? 
One of the most eminent Homeric scholars of our time, 
whose profound learning was guided by rare sanity of 


_ judgement, the late Dr. D. B. Monro, in writing of the 


influence of dialects on the Homeric text (Odyssey, 
XITI-XXIV, Append., p. 476) has well remarked: ‘The 
mixture of dialects in short was not in the original 
Homeric poems, but supervened as a corruption, brought 
about by the circumstances under which they were trans- 
mitted. It is simply an example, on a peculiarly large 
scale, of the modernising process which no literary master- 
piece can quite escape, if it is to retain its hold on a people.’ 

In the main it may be taken as certain that the forms of 
words in the traditional text are substantially identical with 
those used by the poet. The metre alone affords a strong 


_ guarantee that this is the case. If it were otherwise, the 


most devoted study of the language of Homer would avail 
little. As it is, a simple process of comparison often 
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enables us to discriminate between the true Homeric form 
and the later innovation. For notwithstanding this sub- 
stantial integrity, all modern criticism recognizes, and it 
may be accepted as an undeniable fact, that our text has 
undergone much minor modification of its original form. 
But while the reality of these changes is admitted, great 
differences of opinion exist as to their nature and origin. 
We have a perfect jumble of theories dealing with the 
generation and growth of the two great epics. 

I think I may say, without fear of contradiction, that 
the obsolete had no attraction whatever for the ancients. 
"EdAAnves del maldés eote, yepwy 5¢°EAAnv ovk éotiv, said the 
Egyptian priest (Plat. Tim. 22) with incisive truth to 
Solon. Antiquarianism in literature is an Alexandrine 
exotic, Hellenistic but not Hellenic. In what may be 
called the prehistoric period of the Homeric tradition 
alteration would be readily accepted and joyfully welcomed, 
if it were reverently made with a view to the gentle elimina- 
tion of archaism. It is neither necessary nor desirable to 
assume that any early editor or ‘ Bearbeiter’ of the poems 
deliberately set to work to remove the obsolete features and 
to substitute the recognized forms in common use. Any 
such assumption I deprecate strongly, though it would not be 
a more violent hypothesis in itself than the current theory of 
periodic enlargement. The change here assumed to have 
taken place might be an almost imperceptible one. A slight 
alteration here and there would bring about, as time went 
on,a modification in the whole aspect of the poems parallel, 
we might almost say, to the unnoticed and unnoticeable, 
but not less real, changes that combine to alter the physical 
feature of the earth’s surface in the lapse of ages. The 
introduction, for example, of dypéra: for dypodra, 7 218, 
would be looked upon not as a lawless violation of the 
integrity of the Homeric text, but as a praiseworthy 
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embellishment of the noblest monument of the national 
literature. 

Under these circumstances it is, I submit, perfectly futile 
to infer from the presence of a word confessedly late, either 
that the particular line or passage that contains it is 
nothing but an interpolation, or, to take an extreme view, 
Paley’s, that the date of the composition of the Homeric 
poems should as a consequence be moved forward a century 
or two. Accordingly, more often than not the emendations 
I have ventured to propose are strictly conservative in 
effect, inasmuch as they maintain the essential integrity 
and antiquity of lines or passages which have been assailed 
by the disintegrating critics, who have brought to bear 
upon these poems their visionary batteries of set recensions, 
revisions, redactions, remaniements and all the other farrago 
of the Higher Criticism. 

Still though it is an error to shatter the poems to pieces, 
it is equally an error in the opposite direction to believe 
blindly in every letter of the tradition, and to refuse to 
recognize even the possibility of detecting an innovation 
or interpolation that has not been obelized to our know- 
ledge by Aristarchus. If we can appreciate Homer at all, 
if we can recognize the simplicity, nobility, and force of 
his language, we are surely entitled, when we find these 
entirely absent and perhaps other difficulties besides, to 
pronounce judgement accordingly. The essential point is 
that our reasons should be sensible, and able to sustain 
adverse rational criticism in their turn. 

The emendation of Homer is not by any means ordinarily 
the same thing as the emendation of corrupt passages in 
the works of later Greek authors, which have suffered from 
defects of transcription by careless and ignorant. scribes. 
From errors of this kind I believe the text of the Homeric 
poems is almost, if not quite, as free as that of Virgil. 
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Palaeographical considerations, therefore, are not supreme 
here. The main sources of corruption in Homer are the 
assimilation of antique forms and obsolete words to later 
Greek usage, and the intrusion of later metrical rules and 
grammatical canons, and to some extent also of new ideas 
of what is right and proper (see Cobet on 1rd dmpernés, 
Miscell. Crit., pp. 225 ff., though his strictures fall entirely 
on the grammarians and philosophers, and not at all on 
the nation at large). In illustration of this last I will 
add here a curious instance of the evasion of an objection- 
able, ill-omened expression, which seems to me instructive. 
In the [liad we read, © 164, 
Eppe, KaKy yArvn,— 
The words are shouted by Hector after the retreating 
Diomedes, and are usually understood to mean, ‘ Be gone, 
slight girl, ‘Away, poor puppet.’ Here ‘yajvn, which 
means properly the pupil of the eye, denotes in the view 
of all the authorities the small figure reflected in the 
eye, &., &e. I might illustrate this by two quotations from 
Herrick, which are apt enough (Palgrave’s Herrick) :— 
pak 
Clear are her eyes, 
Like purest skies ; 
Discovering from thence 
A baby there 
That turns each sphere, 
Like an Intelligence. 
7 210. 
It is an active flame, that flies 
First to the babies of the eyes—. 

But does yAjvn bear this sense here? Did the ancient 
Greek poet really mean anything of this sort? I think not. 
It is almost inconceivable. Did he not rather say :— 


4 ~ / 
€ppe Kaxn yAnvn, 
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* Be gone with the evil eye upon you, to the same effect as 
the typical Irish, ‘Be off and bad cess to you’? Kakxj 
yAjvn is simply the opposite of the common formula dayaé7 
ruxn, TUxaya67: but the superstitious feelings of the Greeks 
could not bear to have a phrase like this bandied about 
and dinned into the ears of themselves and _ their 
children. 

Again it is a recognized rule in Attic that the : of the 
dative cannot be elided. The reason is simple. Lucidity 
demands that the confusion that would arise from having 
more cases than one indistinguishable from the dative should 
be avoided. Sooner or later this would lead to the evolution 
of the rule as an indispensable condition of correct speech 
and writing. But was it not later rather than sooner that 
this occurred? Was not the rule unknown to the earliest 
writers? It had no existence even for the earlier lambo- 
graphi. It was unrecognized by the Elegiac and Lyric 
poets of the earlier ages, and still more would it be ignored 
by the primitive Epic poets. Strangely enough this free- 
dom has never been fully allowed to Homer. Of course 
it is quite impossible to avoid seeing that instances of this 
elision do occur occasionally in the Iliad and Odyssey ; 
but admission of the fact has always been grudgingly 
made by scholars, who seem to have thought it would be 
a serious disparagement to the great Epics, if their author 
or authors had not in the main followed a salutary rule, 
which in the later Attic is so imperative. So, doubtless, 
thought the Greeks themselves. | 

Quite similar is the case of the personal pronouns, pou, 
got, tot, For, which unquestionably were freely elided in 
early Epic. 

With regard to the vexed question of the digamma, it is 
becoming increasingly probable that Bentley after all was 
right in attributing to it the full force of a consonant. 
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The mere fact that a certain number of passages, ever 
becoming smaller, ‘fine by degrees and beautifully less,’ 
resists its easy restoration, will hardly justify the conclusion 
that in Homer’s day it was a disappearing sound, if there 
be any truth in the view stated above of the Greek method 
of dealing with their ancient Epics. 

It has not been my aim—it may be doubted whether it 
is either practicable or desirable—to remove from the 
traditional text what may be called the ordinary conven- 
tional forms. We must, I think, be content for instance, as 
the Greeks themselves were, to see dpdw, the musical 
diectasis of 696, for dpdw, dpdas for dpdets, de(ca for 5€5Fta or 
dé5Foa (Monro), édpye: for éFeFépye (though £ 289, where 
avOperous is necessary, makes a difficulty), égxe: for éFeFol- 
ket, Envoave for éFdvdave, also genitives in -ew for -ao (-a’), 
in -ov for -ov0, -oo (-o’) &c. Even efos might be tolerated 
for the more correct jos, but surely not ws; nor again 7£e 
for éage (Fake), eidvia for idvia, elouxviar for FeFixviar, and 
other similar forms, which not merely modify but destroy 
both metre and language. Words of this class may be 
banished without hesitation or remorse. 

In respect of metre I confess myself convinced, though 
I do not ask the reader to concede the point, that the 
prevalent doctrine of hiatus licitus is an error. This 
conclusion is primarily the result of a careful examination 
of particular instances, and next of a general consideration 
that the high numerical average of examples, on which 
the doctrine rests, takes no account of the comparative 
frequency of diaeresis in the Homeric hexameter. Diae- 
resis is exceedingly common in just the very places where 
hiatus licitus is supposed to exist. The usage of later 
poets is not by any means identical with Homer’s; as 
the author of one of the Lives of Homer (Pseud.—Plut.) 
has said, ra 5¢ ‘Opunpov émn rd reAeidratov éxer pétpov. I 
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hope I have contributed a little to confirm this opinion. 
Even in § 407 :— 
év0a o éyav ayayotoa dy’ noi patvowevndiy 

where there is no verbal corruption in the line and the 
hiatus seems inevitable, a good and valid reason could be 
given for thinking that the passage originally ran in this 
wise :— 

év0a o° éyav ayayotoa — od 8’ ed kpivacda Eralpovs 

Tpeis, of ror mapa vyvoly evocéeApotoww apiotor, — 

éLelns ebvnow ay” noi parvopernduy. 
It passes the power of all the daughters of Proteus together 
to set one man in ambush é€elns, ‘in a row’ at any time of 
day. 

A minority of the criticisms contained in this volume, 
about a fourth part I believe, have appeared in the Journal 
of Philology, and a few in the pages of the Classical Review. 
These have been revised, with slight additions and changes. 
In one case, that of o 299, M. Victor Bérard, by his great 
work, Les Phéniciens et ’ Odyssée, a brilliant investigation of 
the geography of the Odyssey, has caused me to withdraw 
a suggestion altogether. He has quite refuted the common 
and natural assumption that much of Homer’s geography is 
altogether imaginary. Even if the narrative of Odysseus 
is not absolutely to be ranked as a nautical guide-book, 
a periplus of the Mediterranean, M. Bérard has amply 
justified Strabo’s pronouncement, é« pndevds 8% aAnOois 
avantew Kevyv Tepatodroylav obx ‘Opunpixdr. 

I have to thank the Delegates of the Press for their 
kindness in publishing this volume, Prof. Bywater for 
valuable advice, and the staff for their accurate work in 
its production. 

T. L. AGAR. 

MANCHESTER, 

July, 1907. 
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Page 30, 1. 26, read roridéypevor 
», 66, 1. 21, read AloAtny 
9» 70, 1/18, for 1 151 read « 351 
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BOOK I (a). 

a 37]  «<idas aimby dAcOpov- exel mpd oi eiropev Hpets, 

In the latter part of this verse two solutions of the difficulty 
caused by the neglect of the digamma in cizoyey hold the 
field. The most popular device is to remove the adverbial zpo, 
a course originally proposed by Knight, afterwards advocated by 
Bekker (Hom. Blatt. ii. p. 21) and adopted by Nauck and others. 
The other alternative is to omit the enclitic pronoun, oi, add the 
augment to the verb and so reach, as a resultant reading, zpoeei- 
mopev. This is Hoffmann’s emendation, though Bentley seems 
to have anticipated him, v. Jour. Phil. No. xlii, Bentley’s Notes 
on the Odyssey, A. Platt. However, the question of priority in 
this case is not very important. The fact is, after due considera- 
tion I am fully persuaded that neither alternative is right. 
I deprecate the sacrifice of either zpé or oi as wholly unnecessary. 


The tradition is in the main correct. No omission is required 


x 


to restore the primitive form of the clause, but rather the 
addition of one letter, thus :— 
éxel apo F’ detropev tes, (F” = For). 

It is noteworthy and not a little curious, that the expansion 
of cizropev into éeiropev, thanks to the legitimacy of the elision of 
the diphthong -o. even before a short syllable, actually enables 
—wu-—tobecome —uUv. The same phenomenon appears in ¥ 392, 
where for trreov dé of Hée the Cambridge Homer, following 
van Leeuwen and da Costa, rightly exhibits trreov dé F* éa€e. 
We may compare Z 289 évOa F’ écav rérdou for evO éav of wérdoe 
in the same edition. It is, I fear, only out of profound disrespect 
for the concluding books of the Odyssey, which Aristarchus 
condemned, that Prof. Platt allows (w 208) év@a oi oikos éev to 
appear rather than @&@a F ée otkos, which pari ratione is 
unmistakably the true reading. 
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From this same little esteemed book, however, let me take 
an excellent illustration of the above-mentioned conversion of the 
cretic into the dactyl by the addition of a syllable. We now 
find in our texts :— 

w 56 épxerar ob adds TeOvndros avriwoa. 
But, if we wish the line to scan at all, we certainly ought to read :— 
épxeF éod maids. 

The above facts are of some importance as evidence to determine 
the nature of elision in Homer. The elided syllable was, it 
seems, not slurred over in pronunciation, but removed altogether: 
for a short syllable could hardly absorb, i.e. amalgamate with 
itself, the longer diphthong and still retain, as it does, its original 
quantity unaltered. 

It is perhaps desirable to mention that the position of the 
enclitic pronoun following the zpé in a 37 has been made the 
subject of stricture. Unduly, because the emphasis upon the 
adverb fully justifies the inverted order. Even a slight degree 
of emphasis suffices to bring about such a deviation from the 
general rule as to the place of the enclitic personal pronoun in 
Homeric verse, e.g. with single words :— 

a 264 GAA raTHp of SOxev epds" 
y 367 iw’, evOa xpetds por dhédrcraL, 
u 278 «i pi Ovpds pe KeAevou. 
kK 293 6amore kev Kipxy o eAdon —. 
AX 471 eyvw de oxy pe—. 
pf. 107 ov yap Kev pioatd o trek KaKod —. 
7 371 pels 8 evOdde of ppalwpeba. 
So with phrases :— 
#178 of 8 & vy p Snoav—. 
Ww 16 kat e& tarvov p aveyeipes. 
p 456 os viv ddAorpiowws Tapypevos ov TL por erAns —. 
€ 492 pOeyédpevos 8 ddiyy dri pe mpds piOov eure 
The same principle regulates the order of the words in :— 
8 78 réxva ir’, } ror Zyvi Bporayv ovx av tis épior 
I will adduce from the Iliad one instance only out of many :— 
I 474 GAN Gre dH Sexarn por ernrvbe vd€ épeBevvy, 
(cf. Hym. Dem. 51) because it seems to me to show unmistakably 
the error of altering the order of :— 
7 261 GAN’ Gre 59 dydodv por éxiaddpevov Eros HAV, (= € 287) 
a 
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either into ddd’ dre dy jor erirddpevov eros dydoov 7AOe with 
van L. and da C. or into add’ dre dy p’ dydwor (Vv. Monro, H. G. 
§ 365, note). I make no question as to the philological validity 
of the new form of the adjective. Dindorf’s éyédarov, however, is 
amply sufficient without any transposition :— 
GAN’ Gre 1 Gyddardv por éxtirAdpevov Eros HAGev. 
The metrical effect is similar to the opening of :— 
A 386 «i pev dy avriBrov. 

Dr. Monro in his note on € 287 still seemed to prefer dydwor ; 
but he underrated the resources of Greek civilization as applied 
to the corruption of the early epic. In H 223, 246 we have 
dydoos, as easily convertible into a spondee, as zAéoves (o 247). 

To revert to a 37, we find a similar adverb preceding an 
enclitic pronoun :— 

B 258 «ik étto adpaivovta Kiynoopa, os vv Tep Bde —. 

In scansion there is nothing to choose between :— 
elk eri oe — 
ei Ke o er =e 
The difference can only be one of emphasis, as already explained. 
See also r 121-2 (Note). 
a 40] &k yap Opéorao riots éooerat “Arpeidao. 

The singularity of the lengthening of the short vowel before 
riots is undoubtedly a point in favour of Knight’s condemnation 
of the ll. 40-3, perhaps indeed stronger than his objection to the 
change from indirect to direct narration, for the possibility of 
such a change can hardly be denied, though the examples are not 
very conclusive. I would suggest as a solution of the existing 
difficulties that the original ran thus :— 

ex yap ‘Opéora’ éooeo Oa tiow “Arpeidao. 

Here-we have a line with no metrical defect, possessing the 
further slight advantage that riow and “Arpe/dao, which must go 
together in sense, ‘ vengeance for the son of Atreus,’ are no longer 
unduly separated from one another. 

Let us examine the matter a little closer. In the dependent 
clause that follows :— 

érrér av HBnon Kat ens iweiperar ains 
the poet, not suddenly and harshly, but easily and naturally, falls 
into a form, which would certainly imply strictly a preceding 
oratio recta, as it is called. 
B2 3 
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The later Greeks probably felt this little anomaly rather 
keenly. The Homeridae (v. Monro’s Odyssey, App. iv, § 5) and 
the rhapsodists may well have shared the popular feeling. In 
any case they could not do otherwise than conform to it by 
adopting the simple and effective remedy riois éoocerar, under 
which the text now suffers. Resistance, even if they were 
inclined that way, would be unavailing. Here the grammatical 
welfare of the rising generation was at stake. This anomaly 
occurred at the very outset, in the first fifty lines, of the poem, 
which was in a special sense the mental pabulum of the young. 

Of course in the result the oratio recta, involving a slight 
metrical strain, hardly felt to be a strain at all, would be 
accepted, though there is still extant evidence which seems to 
show that some were in favour of an alternative policy of 
modifying the next line instead, 7Byoee Cod. Vind. which 
implies ricw écoeoOar preceding. Homeric usage, however, 
justifies the subjunctive, as the clause refers to a matter still 
future at the time the warning was given (Monro, H. G. § 298). 
The main difference made by the proposed reading is that the 
lapse to direct narration is postponed to 1. 41. A distinct 
metrical advantage is gained, and the phenomena of the MSS. 
readings are made more explicable. Enough perhaps to warrant 
this suggestion. 

a 50] vyow ev audipity, 60. 7 dudadds ear Oardaoons, 
vngos devopneroa, ea O ev Swpara vaier, 

This remarkable anacoluthon is, I venture to say, merely the 
outcome of a stringent grammatical purism misapplied. The 
original reading was in all probability a simple iteration, an 
epanalepsis, as it is called :— 

vnow Sevdpyevt 
Compare for a double iteration B 671-3 :— 
Nipeds ad vunbev aye tpeis vnas éicas, 
. Nypets, ’AyAains vids Xapdrov te avaxros, 
Nupevs, Os KaAAuoTOs avIp bd "INvov HAGE —. 
Also a 23, B 850, 871, & 399, X 128, Y 372, V 642. 

The parallel passage, which supports the nominative here, 
the fellow offender in fact (there are nearly always two at work 
in these cases, cf. Note on 8 26), was long ago neatly corrected by 
Bentley, Z 396 :— 
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*Avipopayn, Ovydrnp peyadnropos “Heriwvos, 

"Heriwv ds évasev bd TlAdKw tAnéoon. 
He restored, and only our passage prevents its acceptance, 

’"Heriwvos, 6 vate —. 

In K 437 the case is totally different: we have no iteration, but 
merely a new independent sentence. For the form of the fem. adj. 
cf. a 246 =7T 131 tAjeti, a 93 nuabdevra, B 503 moevra, 561 
apmedoevra. Many such have doubtless disappeared under the 
hand of the orthodox reviser. 

In a 70 it is quite possible that in spite of the preceding 
relative clause, dv 6¢0aApod dAdwoev, which offers some defence 
for the acc. of the tradition, the original was in regular apposi- 
tion to KvxAwros :— 

avréov TloAvdipov, 60 Kpéros éoxe péyurrov. 
At any rate the suggestion is worth making. It helps to account 
for the bastard dov, as there would be no less than four o’s 
together in the most ancient writing. 
074] &x rod dy bani Tloveddwv évooixOwv 
ov TL KATOKT eivel, 

Here the hiatus is not defended by any ienke of legitimacy. 
Therefore it may be permissible to suggest that the line should 
begin thus :— 

éx Tod 8 ovx Odvoja, 

exactly as 1. 212 does. The emphatic repetition of the negative 
is not uncommon, the usual form being ov—ovdé; but even 
ov—ov occurs (y 27, w 251), so that any objection to ot—ov rx 
would be hypercritical. Cf. v 339 and Note on € 222-3. 
a 82] «i piv dy viv TotTo didov paxdpecor Geoiar, 

voorncat Odvoja Saidpova dvde Sépuovde,— 
The second line is the exegesis of rodro in the first line, though 
it cannot be said that rotro is particularly in need of any 
explanation, It naturally refers to what Zeus has just said, 
ll. 76-9, that all the gods there assembled should consider 
the means to be adopted to secure the return of Odysseus and 
the abandonment of Poseidon’s wrath against him, 

The objection to 1. 83, which I regard as an interpolation, 
is not however so much, if at all, the fitness or unfitness of the 
explanation it gives of rodro. There was hardly a possibility for 


any one to go wrong in this point, I rely upon two facts, firstly 
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that the hiatus in the second foot is a violation of Homeric 
prosody, and secondly that an examination of kindred passages 
tends to show that the line is everywhere open to suspicion, and 
has indeed generally been suspected and impugned. The passages 
in question are :— | 
£422 GAN Oy drapxdpevos Kehadis tpixas év mupi Bdd\rAg 
apy.ddovros tds, Kai érevxeTo raat Oeoiar 
vootnoa. Odvoja rodAvdpova ovde Sdpovee. 
The poet is here for the moment telling his hearers that Eumaeus 
was strictly religious. ‘The words immediately preceding the 
above quotation are :— 
ovde ovBwrns 
Anber dp aBavdrwv: ppeci yap KéxpyT ayabjow: 
The one important point is that in killing the swine he did not 
omit to pray to the gods. The subject of his prayer is of 
subordinate importance, and indeed if it were not, would tend 
to distract attention from the real point, the strict piety of the 
swineherd. Kirchhoff rejects the line (424). 
v 238 &s & atrws Evpauos érevgaro racr Oeoior 
vootnoa. Odvoja roAvdpova dvde Sdpovde. 
This couplet was regarded as of doubtful genuineness by 
Duentzer and rejected without hesitation by Kirchhoff. Odysseus 
is conversing with, and testing the loyalty of, Philoetius, the 
herdsman. The intervention of Eumaeus is not to the point. 
It is generally attributed to the influence of the remaining 
passage :— ; 
gb 203 as § avrws Evpauos éredxero raot Oeotor 
voornca: Odvajna rorAvdpova ovde Sdpovec. 
The second line is here at least superfluous, as &s avrws gives the 
precise information that the prayer was to the very same effect 
as that of Philoetius. Still, if voorjaa: ‘Odvoja zrodvdpova dvde 
dopovde be everywhere an interpolation, whence did it come? 
It is not an entirely new construction: it is drawn or adapted 
clearly enough, I submit, from v 328-9 :— 
oppa pev tiv Ovpods evi ornbecow ewAre 
vorrncev Odvoja tordddpova dvde Sdpovde. — 
where in a metrical shape it holds its place on an absolutely 
secure tenure. It is there no removable formula like its adapta- 


tion everywhere, and the reason for this difference is, that with 
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voornoa: and its accompanying hiatus the line is merely a later 
rhapsodical addition. 
0127] éyxos pev Pp éorynoe bepwv — 
130 airy & és Opovov civev dywv, td Nira rerdcoas, 
Kadov Saidareov* td dé Opnvus root jev. 

The contrast between the goddess and her spear emphasized 
by atrjv seems somewhat frigid, but this is not the main ground 
for taking exception to 130-1. 

To convince ourselves that xadov dadddcov agrees with igs 
and not with ira, we have only to turn to :— 

K 315 = 366 coe dé = aetna eri Opdvov ae econ 
Kadod dadad€éov' id de epee moolv He 
3 389 Tih pev ereta Kabetoev eri Opdvov appepeghce 
Kadovd Sadad¢ov" id 5¢ Opnvus rootv jev. 
But these passages further suggest that originally the possibility 
evén of any doubt as to the concord was non-existent, that instead 
of és Opdvov Kadov dardaAcov with its harsh ictus-lengthening of the 
short syllable before the open vowel, Homer really said in all 
three cases éi Opdvov kadod Sadadréov, or to give the words their 
more antique form and scansion émi Opdvo—xaddo Satdadéor. To 
admit this our passage would require but little alteration, and 
that almost suggested by & 389. I would read thus :— 
tiv & dp émi Opovov ceiver dywv, trd Aita reracoas, 
Kadov dadadéov" trd dé Opyvus rociv jev. 
The motive for the corruption may have been the desire to do 
greater honour to the goddess, to show more respect for her great 
personality by using the emphatic airy instead of ryv, cf. B 127-8 
(Note). 

It may be noticed that aywv the pres. part. is probably ‘ extra 
constructionem ‘Oynpixds’ even in the traditional reading, cf. 
B 414 épovres. 

I am also inclined to think that the pres. part. should be 
restored in x 315 thus :— 

eis O€ pp ayovoa Kabeioev eri Opdvov apyvpoyAov —. 
2143] Kipvé & airoiow Ody’ érexero oivoxoetwv. 

The pronoun could easily be written divisim ad tow, 
which indeed in 109 xyjpuxes 8 avroion is given as a variant (ad 
toiot Nicias, U*). Cf. B 681. The wonder is that any trace of 
resistance to the inevitable tendency, to which even Aristarchus 
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seems to have surrendered, should have survived. Here too 
ev roow Y'. Cf. £ 137. | 
a 191] n ot Bpdciv te Toow TE 

mapribel, edt av puv Kdparos Kara yuia Ad Byo. —. 

The middle form zapriMer (zapriferar) is a metrical necessity 
here, apart from natural doubts as to the validity of rie for 
riOnot. See the Classical Review, February, 1900, pp. 2-4. 

a 212] éx Tod 8 ovr ‘Odvoja eye ov ovr’ éue Keivos. : 

Here the hiatus ‘Odvoja eyo is defended as legitimate ; but 

the precisely similar case in t 185 

ev "Odvoja eyo iddpnv kat Seivia dOxa 
is condemned as vicious, and for a remedy Gerhard has actually 
proposed the excruciating ‘Odvo7 Kai éywy for r 185. 

Obviously both are equally wrong, and both equally need 
restoration, if it be attainable. I suggest that the preposition 
és has dropped out before either verb, éofdov, ésFddunv, so that 
we should read 

‘Odva7 ey eiodov 
‘Odve7’ eyo eioddunv 
(cf. X 582, 593, a 118) or the prep. might be separated from its 
verb and stand before éyw in either case. This would certainly 
make its disappearance an easier matter. 
a 225] ris dais, ris dal dutAros 6d exdero; timre SE we XpEd ; 
ciAarivyn He yapos ; eel ovK Epavos Tad€ y éoriv. 

For the former of these two lines, I suggest as a possible 
explanation of the curious da, 

ris Saris, tis Gptros 08 ExAero ; 
(X 496 éx Sa:rvos). If to the unusual form, darris, dais were added 
as an adscript gloss, the result might easily be read into dais ris 
Sai as now appears in the tradition. Possibly in a 369 the 
unique Boyris may reversely be for Boy tis. 

The latter line (226) is really past redemption, because it 
probably merely incorporates extraneous matter. I take it that 
we now have here an imperfectly versified comment on the 
original line itself. The crasis or elision of of «idamivy is 
incredible. Compared with this the lengthening of -os before 
the vowel is a mere trifle. The question addressed to Tele- 
machus may have stood for example in this form after the words 
already discussed :— 
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timte 5é oe xpEew 
} yapov 7 épavov 7 cidarivys teOadviys ; 
‘What need hast thou either for wedding-feast or love-feast or 
clan banquet ?’ 
A natural remark for a reader to make on this would be: ‘It 
may be a clan banquet or a wedding-feast, but it certainly is 
not a love-feast,’? and this is exactly what is conveyed by the 
traditional, 
cidarrivyn je ydpos ; eel od« Epavos Tdde y' éoriv. 
In this suggestion it will be seen that I have adapted 
X 415 7} yapo 7) épdve 7 cidarivy TeBadvin. 
% 259] &€ Edivpys avivra. map "IAov Meppepidao, 
A transposition has occurred here. Read :— 
eEaviovr Eqipys apa “IXov Meppepidao.. 
a 261] ¢ddppaxov avdpoddvov diljpevos,. dppa. oi etn 
iovs xpico Oar yarKnpeas’ GAN 6 pev ov ot 
ddxev,. ered pa Oeods veperiLero aity édvras,. 
GAAS raryp of Sdxev eyds’ pir€ecke yap aivas. | 
The general import of this passage is clear enough. The 
difficulty lies in the causal sentence, érei fa Ocods veneoiLero aitv 
éovras. We are obliged to render veyeoiLero he reverenced or he 
dreaded, although really such a meaning is altogether at odds 
with the regular sense of veweoiZouar and its cognate venerdw. 
First as to the usage of veyweciLouar; it means, I am righteously 
indignant, I am angry. 
(1) Absolutely. 
B 138 ipeérepos & ei pev Ovpds veneriLerar aitav, 
E 872 Zed rarep, ob veyeriLe Spav Tad Kaprepa epya; 
(2) With the cause of the feeling expressed by an ace. 
and infin. | 
P 254 GAAd tis aires tru, vercolécOw SF evi Ovpd 
IldérpoxXov Tpwyot xvoly pédrn Opa. yevér Oar. 
B 296 T® od vepeciLop ‘Axasods 
dcxaddayv Tapa vyvol Kopwvicw* 
(3) With the object of the indignation, the person or persons 
against whom it is entertained, expressed by the dative. 
B 239 viv 8 dddw Sypw vepeciLopat, olov dravres 
Ho? dvew. 
P 9 
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®@ 407 “Hpy & ov ti récov veperiLopar ovdE xoAotpaL. So 
also 421. 
E 757 Zed warep, ov vewerie’ "Apy rade Kaprepa epya, 
bcodridv Te Kal olov drwAece Nady ’Ayardv —; 
These are all the passages which exhibit any form of vepeoiLeoOar 
in the Homeric poems. In no instance is there any room for 
doubt as to the sense, though the last example, E 757-8, has 
probably been damaged in transmission. However, this need 
not detain us, as the meaning of the verb is not affected. 

Now compare with the above passages the expression under 
discussion :— 

ere’ pa Oeovs veperi€eto aitv édvras. 

‘Since he reverenced the gods, who live for ever’ is undoubtedly 
the meaning intended. The sequence of thought will allow no 
other. Otherwise, especially in view of E 757, who would 
hesitate to accept as the most natural version of the words ‘since 
he was indignant that the gods should exist for ever’, implying, 
of course—an unpardonable levity—some regret at not possessing 
a ddappaxov to curtail this prolonged existence? Compare also 
N 352. 

We are often told that Homer sometimes nods: but such 
a startling incongruity as this, such a glaring misuse of words, 
would seem to indicate a deeper slumber than has ever been laid 
to his charge. 

Whatever he really said here, I think we may at least feel 
pretty sure he did not say :— 

eel pa Oeovs veperiero aitv éovras. 
It is not as if there did not exist in the Homeric vocabulary any 
verb that would fit the line and convey the sense, ‘ he reverenced,’ 
‘regarded,’ ‘had respect for.’ @ilero and éromifero were at 
command besides verbs of fearing in abundance, tpéev, diev, &c., 
which might readily be associated with convenient adverbs, Ainv, 
aivas, peydAa, &c. 

From the facility with which a suitable substitute for 
vepeoilero could be found, we may infer that veweoifero is not 
really very far wrong, and that the error—for error there must be 
—lies wholly or mainly in the accompanying words. Accordingly 
I suggest as a likely original :— 

érei xe Oeot veweriLovr aiév eovres, 
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‘since the gods, who live for ever, would have been indignant.’ 
The imperfect, of course, implies the persistency of the feeling. 
Their anger would have been lasting, cf. v 307, v. Monro, H. G. 
§ 324. 

So and so only can veyeoifeofar preserve its legitimate 
meaning, while the general sense remains unimpaired. The 
only difference is that the displeasure of the gods is explicitly 
affirmed instead of being merely implied as in the anomalous 
vulgate. The changes, though numerous, are but slight in 
character; Qcois—édvras becomes Geoi—éovres, pa becomes xe and 
veyecilero becomes veyeci{ovr. The corruption would, I believe, 
begin with veweoiLovr. The spondee in the fourth place seems 
less rhythmical than the dactyl. There is, however, no difficulty 
in defending the rhythm given by this conjecture. Parallels are 
abundant, e. g. 

H 30 onpepov’ torepov atte paxnoovT, cis 6 Ke TEKUWP —. 

A 356 ei pe Kal eis eviavTov dveyour airdht pipvew. 

p 479 py oe véor bia Spa epioows’, of a&yopevas. 184. 
After the appearance of veyeoilero the other changes necessary to 
produce the tradition are easy and inevitable. The nom. plur. 
becomes the acc. and xe is displaced by fa. 

The case then stands thus: the vulgate passes beyond all 
reasonable licence of language: the emendation is after all not 
such as to leave the origin of the traditional text an absolute 
mystery. It gives the required sense and sacrifices no word of 
the tradition entirely save pa. The most serious loss is that 
of the hiatus licitus, a loss, if it be a loss, that the judicious may 
condone; I shall not myself pretend to regret the removal of that 
notable and popular scholastic bulwark. 

a 268] -7 Kev vootycas aroricerat, He Kal ovxi, 
oiciy evi peyapowe 

In general it is the intrusion of the later article into the 
Homeric text that we have to deplore, for the havoc so wrought 
has been extensive (v. Note on $ 222, ad fin.), but occasionally 
when serving as an anaphoric pronoun it has been driven from 
the text, because the later usage suggested an entirely inappro- 
priate meaning. This in all probability has been the case here, 
for the pronoun is clearly required by the sense, and the rhythm 
is improved by its insertion thus :— 
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Kev 6 vooTHOas arroticeTat —. 
Compare N I1 kai yap 6 Gavpdlwv foro wrdAeuov Te paynv TE—. 
573 Os 6 turels Homatpe pivevOd rep, od tT. para dynv —. 

a155 9 To 6 goppilwy dveBaddrero Kaddov deidew —. 
also y 309. A similar instance to the above (a 268), where 
the pronoun is even more urgently needed, may be seen in 
€ 112:— 

Kal ot tAnodpevos Oke oKigos, © ep Exwer, 
Here the idea that 7A would necessarily lengthen the short vowel 
may have operated prejudicially; but compare A 329 atrap 
6 wAnoiov éornke and read :— 

Kai ot 6 tAnodpevos —. 
Another case of the loss of the pronoun, not however immediately 
before a participle, is :— 
v 136 olvov pev yap tive Kabnpevos, Opp ber’ airés, 
where we may read with advantage :— 
olvov pev yap 6 tive Kabypwevos —. 
Compare v 92 (Note) and c 461 :— 
ds eiav Tov Kpiov —, 
which probably represents &s 6 ye eirwv kpioy —, or better ds 
civ 6 ye kpiov —. So perhaps y 270 8% rére tov pév — for 76% 
6 TOV pev —. 
a 325] rotor & doudds dewWe wepixAvTds, ot 5€ cwwrp 
elar akovovtes. 66 Axatdv voorov aede —. 

T suggest dxovalov @, i.e. dxovafov re as it would appear in 
the earlier writing. The first stage of corruption would be 
dxovafovre (dual), corrected to dxovafovres, the plural being 
obviously necessary. Then, of course, comes the dxovovres of 
the tradition. For the verb compare :— 

Hym. Herm. 422 @up@ adxovd{ovra: 

The Odyssey and Iliad show only the middle voice, « 7, v 9, 
A 343. 

& 343] rTotnvy yap kehadrnv robéw peuvnpévy aici 

Gvdpds, TOD KA€os etpd kab’ “EXAdda Kal pécrov "Apyos. 

The athetesis of Aristarchus was laid upon 1. 344, and scholars are 
still divided on the question of the correctness of this condemna- 
tion. I take sides unhesitatingly with the defenders of the line, 
not only because Aristarchus proceeded on the needless assumption 


that “EAAds here denoted the whole of Greece instead of the 
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Thessalian city or district, but because it seems impossible that 
Penelope’s speech should end with 1. 343, and roiynv kepadnv be 
left without further indication of the person alluded to, viz. 
her husband. So much seems to me certain from the parallel 
passage :— 

X 549 Tolnv yap Kehadiy Ever’ adrdv yaia Karéoxev 

Aiav@’, ds epi pev eldos rept & epya téruxto, 
where a similar ro‘nv xehadnv has its epexegesis in Alavra. There 
is therefore very fair reason for accepting l. 344 as both genuinely 
archaic and fully entitled to its place in this passage. 

In one respect, however, the comparison with A 550 leads me 
to suspect the presence of a slight later modification. There we 
find not an appositional genitive Aiavros but a true apposition 

tavra. Here we have xehadnv avdpds, which hardly strikes one 
as quite a valid Homeric expression, We have for example 
Tedkpe, pin xehadry (M 281), but such an address as & Tevxpovo 
piryn xepady is not to be met with in the pages of Homer, although 
& didrov Tevkpov xépa would be unimpeachable in Attic Tragedy. 
Again there is a further complication in the undeniable possibility 
of taking dvdpds directly in construction with peurvnpevyn contrary 
to the general usage of that participle, cf. 6 151, E 263, T 153, 
Hym. Aphr. 283. All ambiguity is removed, an archaic usage 
restored and the parallelism with A 549 f. made closer by reading :— 

dvdpa, T00 KA€os evpd KTH. 

It is easy to see that the archaic rdo, not being tolerable to the 
ears of the later Greeks, would be the prime cause of the super- 
session of the acc., dvdpa, by the gen., dvdpdés, which is indeed 
rather a neat modification. 

To forestall an objection—not perhaps a very weighty one— 
that . 

8 726 = 816 écOdov, Tod KXéos cipd kal “EdAdda Kal pécov “Apyos 
supports the spondee in the first foot, I will suggest that there 
also the opening rhythm was originally dactylic, thus :— 

écOXov, do Kd€os edipd ka “EAAdSa Kat pécov “Apyos, 
so that all three passages might be included in the number of 
those affording probable instances of the archaic genitive in -oo, 
vy. Monro, H. G. § 98. A reference to Dr. Monro’s list will show 
that in B 325 do has already been rightly reinstated before this 
very word xAéos in place of the traditional extravagance dov. 
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a 383] ov & atr “Avrivoos rpocépy, Evmeibeos vids. 

Here zpooépy should surely be corrected to zpocéerm’, as the 
hiatus indicates. Even the most casual reader of Homer knows 
that the regular formula is rév & atre rpocéeure. On the other 
hand rov 8 aire — rporépyn seems somewhat of a rarity. 

This slight corruption is probably due to the fact that rpocédy is 
almost always found in this place in the line, divided between the 
third foot and the fourth; but hiatus is carefully avoided as in 0 325. 

5 641, 660, 7 363, p 477, © 42, 284, v 270, h 140, 256, N 768, 
require the same remedy, -éerr for -épy. These seem to be the 
only passages affected, and it is curious to note the completeness 
of the disappearance of zpooéeiz’ (elided) from the tradition. 

a 403] py) yap 6 y €dOor avnp, ds Tis o déxovta Bindt 

Ktnpat aaoppaicer Laxns ére vareraovorns. 

We need hardly be delayed in the consideration of this pas- 
sage with the theory that p7—édOo. should be regarded as a 
concessive optative, uttered in a threatening tone (Ameis), 
rather than as an ordinary optative of wish. ‘Far be it that 
he should come’ may be taken with Dr. Monro, H. G. § 299 (a) 
to be the expression of a prayer or wish. Of the three forms 
vaseraovons, vaerooons (Aristarchus) and varadoys I am 
content to give the preference to the first, and lastly instead 
of the future doppaice. of the MSS., which is not only ano- 
malous with ds tis, but also metrically objectionable, I accept 
as indispensably correct the optative in -ee with elision from 
Bentley, Voss, Bekker and other editors. 

The above points being disposed of or set aside, I challenge 
the admissibility of the verb dzoppaiw here in any form what- 
ever. In support of this protest the usage of fafw and its 
compounds elsewhere in Homer requires examination. We find :— 
€ 221 «i 8 ad Ts painor Oedv evi oivort TévTe, 

W 234 dv Te Ilocaddwy evepyéa vn’ evi révtw | paion, 
v 151 (€0€Aw vaa) pata, iv’ ndn cxdvrat, arohAnEwor Se wopmis 
6 569 (dq via) paioer Oar, péya 5 Hyw dpos rode apdixaddwew, 
v 177 (b7 via) pacgpevar, péya & Hw «rh. 
(Leg. dupuv, cf. O 355 below.) 

£326 paopevor, dre p’ Eppate KAvTOs ‘Evvoctyatos. 
L459 (éyxépadros) Oevopevor fpaiovro mpds ovd<i, 
II 339 pdoryavov éppaicOn. 
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diappaiw :— 
#2 290 vga Stappaiovor Pedy déknre avdxtwv. 
I 78 wé & 78 7é diappaice orparov He cawcer. 
B 49 (6 8) taxa olkov dravra) rayxv Siappaicet, 
@ 251 otkov éudv: taxa. 84 pe Svappaicover Kal adrov. (= 7 128) 
B 473, A 713, 733, P 727 Svappatoa: pepadres. 
2 355 avop dpdw, taxa 8 dppe SiappaicerOau diw. 
dzroppaiw only recurs :— 
a 428 tov p Cedrov pbica kai adroppaicat pidov Hrop. 
The meaning of the verb is clearly marked throughout, and is 
established by a sufficient number of instances. ‘To break 
by a blow,’ ‘to smite and shatter,’ is the notion everywhere 
conveyed. It is only when we get to the present passage that 
this meaning becomes inapplicable. Here moreover dzoppaiw, 
‘to break off,’ appropriates to itself the construction as well as 
the sense of doapetrbar (aarpetrbar). So we are told: but is 
the statement in any degree credible? It requires a robust faith. 
Is it not rather a comfortable delusion, in which distressed com- 
mentators, ancient ones I admit, have found refuge from their 
perplexity? For my own part I am convinced that neither 
Homer nor any one else ever could or ever did speak of ‘ breaking 
a man off his possessions’ or of ‘ breaking his possessions away 
from aman’, Such an expression would indeed be a whimsical 
linguistic oddity almost passing beyond the fairly wide limits of 
latter-day American humour. Far short of this too falls even the 
remarkable expression in Aesch. Eumen. 845 
dré yap pe Tysav Savaay Gedv 

dvoemrdAapot rap ovdey Hpav ddAot, 

The condemnation of the verb here would, I apprehend, 
hold good even if no satisfactory solution of the difficulty were 
forthcoming. It is surely better to recognize and frankly admit 
an imperfection than to gloze it over and pretend to be uncon- 
scious of its existence. But the puzzle seems by no means an 
insoluble one. The original word here, I believe, was not dzrop- 
paiw at all but dravpdw (drofpéw or dadFpyyc), which supplies the 
precise meaning and construction required :— 

ds tis 0° dékovta Binge 


,  ] 


KTynpar amofpyoe 
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Now in dealing with this verb the later Greeks after the loss of 
the digamma from the language had two courses open, either to 
let v represent the F or to drop the F altogether and make com- 
pensation by doubling the p. Consequently we might expect to 
find here either drovpyoce Or droppyce. Either, I say, would 
have served; but unfortunately neither could be for a moment 
tolerated by Greek readers. Both forms involved for their ears 
the suggestion of something dzpemés, which, though it need not be 
particularized, rendered the presentation of the words impossible. 
The Greeks of course were not troubled by any antiquarian 
respect for the obsolete, and accordingly in searching about for 
a respectable equivalent readily acquiesced in dzoppaiw in spite 
of the shortcomings in respect of construction and meaning 
already touched upon. For a parallel compare H 453, where, as 
I have suggested, a@Ajcavre has displaced dyrAnjoavte, also 
—O 30. 

It remains to see whether there is any trace in Homer of 
this future and 1 aorist. We have a2 aor. part. dzovpas (dzéfpas) 
eight times, drnvpa (dréfpa) twenty times, drnvpwv four times 
(1 pers. sing.), once (3 pers. plur.). The pres. davpdw is not 
Homeric, and its diphthong -av for -of is supposed by Buttmann 
to be due to the analogy of ézavpicxoywa. The future however 
may, I think, be recognized even through its masquerading 
disguise in :— 

X 489 dddXor yap ot drovpiccovew apovpas. 
Such is the usual reading: but drovpyoovow is supported by 
C Ven. B. Harl. Mosc. 2 Paris (La Roche), is adopted by 
Buttmann, Bekker and others, and is doubtless correct. To 
this I will add several passages, in which it may be permissible 
to suggest that the more familiar aipjow has superseded the 
form under discussion. Of course aipéw had an initial F, as is 
clear from A 230, 275 (cf. B. 329, % 260, K 235). In general 
those instances of aipéw which reject F, admit of easiest correction, 
e.g. P 67 xAwpov Sdéos aiped and H 479 xAwpodv déos ype. These 
are clearly mere thoughtless modifications of yAwpdv Sdéos «fdev, 
which may be found in its original integrity © 77, x 42, w 533, 
Hym. Dem. 190. There are in all five such instances of aipet, 
and no less than nine of ypa. To these we may add one instance 
of each from the Hymns. 
16 
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Consequently in A 453, where we now read 
doce Kabatpyoover Oavovre rep 
it is Eenehie and even probable that the original stood :— 
river Ce Katalpy pye ovGdt Oavovrt Tep 
Similarly in :— : 
A 161 kat 84 pou yépas ards ddaipjoer Oar drevreis, 
W 544 péddcis yap adatpyoer Oar deOXov, 
261 ov pev yap Tw’ dvaipyoer Oar diw, 
X9 % To 6 Kaddv ddrewov dvatpyoerOar Ewedrc, 
the unfamiliar and obsolete forms dzofpyccobar and avafpyoer bat 
must readily have made way for the familiar and equally 
convenient compounds of aipéw. 
I come now to the more difficult case of the 1 aor. éfpyoa. 
The rehabilitation of this tense, periculosae plenum opus aleae, 
cannot be essayed with more than a moderate hope of success. 
Nevertheless it seems worth while to suggest that the very form 
I am seeking to restore to a 404, dof pyoee, may be the original, 
from which has come by an easy metathesis of letters the much 
debated dzodpoee :— 
® 329 pn puv aroepoete peyas rotapos Babvdivys. 
Indeed, Dr. Monro, in his note on 7 428, suggests that the 
1 aor. from this root fpa (fep) would be éfepoa or. éfepa rather 
than é/pyoa. 
From this form we cannot of course separate :— 
® 283 ov pa rT evavdos aroépon xepove TEpOvTa. 
Z 348 évOa pe kip’ drdepoe tapos tade Epya yever Oa. 
In favour of this identification it may be urged that the meaning 
‘take or carry off’ is more simple and satisfactory than any 
other, the peculiar lengthening of the o of dzo- is thus fully 
accounted for, while the variation of quantity in droppyoy— 
drdépnoe finds an exact parallel in the use of dvappo.Bdet and 
dvapo.Bdet in consecutive lines (u 104-5). 
There is more room for hesitation in recognizing our verb in 
a different connexion of ideas :— 
Q 454 (eruBrjs) <iAdrwos, tov tpeis pev éxipppoceckov ’Ayxatoi, 
456 “Axiredbs 8” dp’ érippyooecke Kai otos: (dé F’) 
So these verbs usually appear in our texts: but nearly all the 
MSS. have the single, not the double sigma, émippyoeckov -xe, 
Editors seem to have unfortunately adopted oo from a desire 
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to identify the word with the equally mysterious jycow (& 571). 
I submit that érifpjoeckov -xe, or more correctly éxifpyoackov -Ke, 
adequately meet the requirements of these two passages. 

If this be so, and if ému‘péw may be taken to be the proper 
expression for ‘putting to’ a bar, there seems every probability 
that in another passage of this book :— 

a 441 By p tpev éx OaXdporo, Oipnv § éxépvoce Kopavy 
where the neglect of the F in érépyvcce has long been cause 
of surprise, while the preposition can hardly be omitted, the 
original was érépyoe i.e. éréfpnoe, with a quantitative freedom 
similar to that noticed above in the case of Z 348. 

Compare also the note on y 262 where fpyaa. seems a sound 
correction of the anomalous orepécat. 

Lastly, it is at least within the bounds of possibility that 

£134 pivov ar doreddhw épioar 
conceals puvov aa’ doredo Fpnoat. 


BOOK II (6). 


B 26] ovre rol jyerépn ayopi) yéver’ ore Odwxos 
@dwxos is here explained as ‘session’, ‘meeting’, of the 
Bowd%, the council of chiefs or elders (yépovres); so that Aegyptius 
mentions here the two constitutional assemblies, named in 
conjunction in y 127 :— 
ovte ror «iv ayopy Six’ ¢Balopev ovr evi BovAp. 
But there is a difficulty about @dwxos. Neither in form nor in 
meaning is it satisfactory. The cognate verb is Oadoow ‘I sit’. 
The form has the support of one other passage only, wz 318 :— 
évOa & écav Nupdéwv Karol xopot 75€ Pdwxor 
a verse which is possibly an interpolation, as Fick believes, cf. 
v 103-4. But let @dwxos be entitled to whatever support this 
second instance may afford. Illegitimate forms in Homer usually 
run in couples like harriers. In other places, all of which 
I subjoin, the form is 0éxos :— 
® 439 OvAvprovde diwxe, Oedv & efixero Oaxous. 
B14. &erod &v rarpos Gdxw, elgav dé yéportes. 
€ 3. ot dé Oeot Odxdvde Kabi{avov, év 5 dpa toiar —. 
o 468 of pév dp’ és Odxov mpdpodrov Syuow tre Hpw —. 
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Hym. Apoll. 345 ovre zor és Odxov moAvéaidadrov, as Td rdpos 
wep —. 

It appears to me that we may fairly draw the inference that 
Gowxos is a false archaism, formed by ‘ d:éxracis’ from O&xos, just 
as we have dépdw, dpdas owing to the influence of the everyday 
6p, dpas. 

When we come to consider the meaning, the case against 
@dwxos here is still stronger. In all the other passages, even in 
p 318, the word means ‘sitting-place’, ‘seat’. The other 
meaning ‘session’ is only required here, and could not without 
some violence be introduced elsewhere. 

We are now in this difficulty. We have very fair ground for 
doubting the genuine character of the ending of this line, B 26, 
but unless some other passage of the Homeric poems can be found 
to render assistance, we have no means of determining what the 
original was that the later Greeks deliberately chose to abandon 
in favour of this bastard, Odwxos. 

I suggest that the difficulty is solved by « 112 :— 

roiaw 8 ovr ayopal BovdAndpdpor ovte O€usores —. 
and that the original expression in B 26 was :— 

ovre 708 tperépy y a&yopi) yever ove Oémuores. 
It is easy to understand that the custodians of the Homeric 
poems, the Greek nation at large, would hardly lift a finger in 
defence of the almost incomprehensible Oéyiores, but would give 
a ready welcome to the easily intelligible @dwxos, which seems 
such a thoroughly Homeric enlargement of the neighbouring 
_ @6xos, and when confirmed by u 318 would certainly meet with. 
- universal approval and applause. 
4 In support of my suggestion I may also note A 807 :— 

t£e Oéwv Idrpoxdos, va od’ ayopy te Oépuis Te —. 

For the minor matter of the insertion of ye after jpyerépy, 

compare :— 

I 108 ov tu Kal Hperepdv ye voor. 

M 166 oyyjoew jpérepdv ye pévos Kal xeipas admtovs. 

X 215 ade yap Huerepdv ye voov TeAdecOax diw- 
_ and its use ordinarily with possessive pronouns, when they are 
emphatic, as here. 
B 33] éoOdds por Soxe? elvar dvinpevos. iOe of ait 

Leis a&yabov treAdoevev,— 
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For doxet with the contracted syllable shortened before a 
vowel I have suggested déar’ (Séarar). See Classical Review, Feb., 
1900, pp. 2-4. 

For air@, which is wrongly emphatic here, as the contrast 


could only be between the public interest and the individual 


benefit of Telemachus, the true reading is probably ovrw, so 
often found in prayers and invocations like the Latin sie. 
Cf. 6 465 ovrw viv Zeis Gein, o 180, p 494 alf ovrws aitov ce 
Bdro. Here ovrw would mean ‘ accordingly ’, obrws, ds éobAds ore. 
B45] GAN epov atrod ypeios, 5 pou kaxdv eurece olKw, 

Sod, Td pev wrarép éobdov arwXeoa, Os rot év bpiv 

toicdecow Bacideve, rarjp 8 &s Aros He" 

viv & ad kat odd petlov, 6 89 Taya olKov Gravta 

mayxu Stappaice, Biorov 8 aad waprav ddeooe!. 

In 1. 46 dweédeoev should be read. The two calamities are 
spoken of as operative agents bringing about the actual results. 
The first caused the loss of his father, says Telemachus, the 
second will soon cause the destruction of his home and all his 
substance. The appearance of drodeoa is natural enough, but 
it clearly disturbs the regularity and symmetry of the antithesis, 
leaving the tell-tale 76 yey entirely in the air. 

B 52] ot rarpds pev [és] ofkov dreppiyacr veerbau 

‘Ikapiov, ds K adrds eedvdcatto Ovyarpa, 

Soin 8 & kK’ eBédou Kai of Kexapiopévos EdOou. 
The preposition must of course be removed as a metrical necessity 
(Bekker). The change I have to advocate in 1. 53 is a very 
slight one :— 

Os K avros eedvwoaTo. 
Inasmuch as in the oldest writing w and o were indistinguish- 
able (Eur, Phoen. 682. Schol. xpd dpxovros yap EixAeidov pajrw 
TOV pakpOv evpnuevwry Tois Bpaxéow avTi pakpov éxypOvto To E ayti 
tod H xai to O dvti rot ©), there would be no objection palaeo- 
graphically to this emendation. In ® 127 6s xe ddyynor Aris- 
tophanes desired to introduce ws ce— by no means an improvement. 
From a grammatical point of view the question appears at first 
sight to stand on a similar footing: for either the final conjunc- 
tion or the relative pronoun may be defended as a legitimate and 
recognized usage. For the former v. Monro, H. G. § 306 (1). 
‘In Final Clauses (after ws, drws, va) the Opt. may be used 
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either (a) to indicate that the consequence is not immediate or 
certain (the governing Verb having a present or future meaning), 
or (b) because the governing Verb is an Opt., or (c) a Secondary 
Tense.’ For the latter v. H. G. § 304 Relative Clauses—Final. 
(1) (a) (0) ‘The Opt. with xev is especially common after a 
principal Clause of negative meaning (in which case the con- 
sequence is necessarily matter of mere supposition).’ 
It would only be, I take it, an expansion of Dr. Monro’s 
explanation to say that in the supposed case :— 
ds K avros eedvacaito Oiyarpa, 
as in every other instance quoted under the rule, the optative 
with xe virtually stands as the apodosis to a suppressed protasis, 
which might be represented generally by some such words as 
‘in that case’, ‘under such circumstances,’ ‘if that were done’ 
(ci radra otrws exo). The relation existing between the relative 
clause and the principal one may accordingly be one of parataxis 
-—a possibility distinctly contemplated in certain cases, H. G. § 304 
‘Sometimes the Opt. in a Relative Clause is used precisely as in 
an independent sentence’. Elsewhere, it is true (Preface p. xiv 
Ed. 2), Dr. Monro deprecates the too extended employment of 
parataxis to explain the origin of subordinate clauses; but this 
warning applies not so much to simple relative sentences as to 
those introduced by full-fledged conjunctions. Especially in 
regard to conditional sentences with «i this form of analysis 
has been pushed to extremes, as far as Homer is concerned, by 
L. Lange, against some of whose conclusions it is time a protest 
was raised. Still within reasonable limits the explanation of 
parataxis is valid, and it would not be treading on untenable 
ground to say that in relative sentences such as the one now 
in question the principle of parataxis is still visibly paramount, 
and therefore the classification of such sentences as Final Clauses 
is at least unnecessary, if not actually objectionable. Nothing 
seems to be gained by such an arrangement, and its abolition, in 
so much as it would be a simplification, would be a welcome 
improvement. This applies also in an equal degree to those 
relative clauses in which we have the subjunctive with ke, 
v. H. G. § 282, where the admission made is worthy of note, 
‘In other instances the notion of End is less distinctly conveyed, 


so that the Subj. need only have the emphatic Future meaning.’ 
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Would it not be preferable to say that in every case the notion 
of End is accidental and separable, not inherent and essential ? 
It is, I think, clearly not desirable that 6s xév tow elrnor (Kk 539) 
should be differentiated as non-final from ds x’ eto. (A 64) as 
final, when the former merely conveys a more positive assurance 
than the latter. Teiresias (x 539) certainly can give the informa- 
tion. Whether Calchas (A 64) can or not, is problematical. If 
this be the only real difference, as I submit it is, it becomes easy 
to see why either form can follow a primary tense. The optative, 
as Dr. Monro points out, is naturally more common after a 
clause of negative meaning, but is by no means precluded from 
following a positive statement e.g. H 231. On the other hand, 
and here we have an important side of the argument, the real 
final clauses, in which we have the optative with ds, dws, iva, 
&c., after a verb of present or future meaning, seem to rest on 
a very questionable and insecure basis. All the instances given 
by Dr. Monro, H. G. § 306 (a) readily admit, and some loudly 
call for, correction. The first is A 344, where no one believes 
in paxéowro. ‘The next is our present passage B 53. In wy 135 
diy (Kirchhoff) may be read for dafy, 4157 piywpev for diyorer, 
p 250 dAdy (Hermann) for dAdo, v 402 gavyys (Schaefer) for 
gaveins (the former indeed appears in the Oxford Homer, 1896), 
mr 297 €AwpeOa (Kirchhoff) for €AofueBa, and lastly w 532 dvaxpw- 
Ojre (but v. Note ad loc.) for diaxpw6eire is suggested in the 
Hom. Gram. and adopted in the Oxford Homer. If these passages, 
as little to be relied upon as Falstaff’s ragged recruits, be all the 
rule can appeal to for support, it does not require much courage 
to bid it begone—zoAAa xa/pev, and if the rule collapse, then 
the vulgate as loses its support and the emendation here proposed 
becomes fairly certain. 

B65] dAdous 7 aidéoOnre repixtiovas avOpwrovs. 

Here the metre imperatively requires that we should read 
the gen. after adAAovs. The lengthening of the last syllable of 
mepixtiovas is not to be thought of fora moment. No doubt the 
genitive is an unusual form of expression, but its use after a\Xos 
in the singular number is fairly well established. We have :— 

B 331 GAXos 8 ad cireoke véewv brepnvopedvtTwv* = dp 401. 

6 241 ddpa Kal dd\Aw 

elrys npowv. 
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F244 addov pév kev ey ye Oedv aievyeverawy. 

vy 205 éya S€ kev GAAov breppevewy Baciljwv —. v 222. 

B 231 aGAXos Ayaidv. I 391 6 8 ’Ayadv aAdov édéo ba. 

The case must naturally be a rare one, in which, as here, 
a plurality of persons, who are yet a portion of a larger whole, 
has to be dealt with. The usage of érepos, however, affords a fair 
illustration. In v 132 we have : 
euardxyonv erepov ye Tier mepoTrwv peieie 
but also in the contingency just described Y 210 :— 
tav 81 viv érepot ye pidrov zraida Kavocovrar —. 
We may accordingly read here without much hesitation :— 
dAXous T aidéoOyre wepixtidvey avOparwr. 
B73] tv pw drrorwipevor Kaka pélere SuTpevéovres,— 

The gen. rév is contrary to the usage of Homer, if we may 
judge from the following :— 

A 118 GAN Hroe keivwv ye Bias aroticeat €XOdv" 

mw 255 pa) woAvrixpa Kai aiva Bias droricea éXOwv. 
The original reading was almost certainly not raév but 7a, hac de 
causa, ideo. v. v 331 and passim. See Note on y 206. How 
any one can suppose that II 398 wodéwy dzrerivuto rownv is any 
justification for trav here, is incomprehensible, wroAéwv Being 
evidently the rae gen. after zownyv. 
B77] rédpa yap av xara dory rotirtvccoipeba piu 

xpypar amautilovres, Ews K amd ravrTa Sobein’ 

A most inopportune time for using a plural of dignity, when 
the speaker was contemplating the plan of sueing in forma 
pauperis (aitilw) for compensation. But the really insuperable 
objection to the plural is the quantity given to éws in |. 78, which 
nowhere else in Homer has the iambic scansion. There are minor 
objections to these lines as they stand, the use of ay for xe(v) and 
the occurrence of xe with éws (efos) So6e’n, which is unique; but 
evidently the main hope of being able to recover the original form 
lies in the crucial point that the plural dza:ri{ovres is untenable. 

Accordingly van Leeuwen and da Costa read 

drrautilov@, Hos : 
explaining that Telemachus is speaking of himself and _ his 
mother, and so the dual is peeperts applicable, v. also Monro, 
H. G. § 173. 
Surely this is quite impossible. If Telemachus had been a bot 
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of tender age it might be conceivable that his mother acting for 
him should play such a part, but now that he is capable of 
acting for himself and is acting for himself, the supposition is 
extravagant. The character of the heroic age and the character 
of Telemachus himself are both against it. He is tenacious of 
his rights, now that he has acquired them by age, even against 
his mother. So far from being likely to allow his mother to 
share in this public petition, this pv, he has already specifically 
declared of any piOos, a 358 :— 
= pdOos § dvdperor peAjoer 

Tact, padvora 8 épol. 
Observe how, throughout this speech to the assembly, he con- 
tinually insists on the wrong to himself. There seems to be, 
as the saying is, a capital I in nearly every line. In making 
the present supposition he begins—époi dé xe xépdvov eiqy—and he 
ends viv d€ por arpykrous ddvvas éuddrA€cre Oupo. 

I cannot therefore believe that Telemachus was made by the 
poet to use dzairifovre, because he contemplated having the 
assistance of his mother in importuning his fellow-countrymen. 
Still I believe that the emendation, paradoxical as it may 
seem, is accidentally correct, and that we undoubtedly ought 
to read 

Toppa yap av Kata doty Toturrvccoipeba piOw 

xpnpar amatilovO Hos K dard ava. Sobein. 
ropa. d€ kev is probably better than rédpa yap dv; but this is of 
very little importance. What is really necessary is that we 
should understand dzairifov@ to represent not dratifovre but 
dratilovre agreeing with pvém. The elision of the . of the dat, 
is the stumbling-block once more. 

‘For so long I would accost you all over the town with 
a petition begging back my property till all should be paid,’ 
cf. 5 647. 

There is a sort of personification of the pifos. That is all. 
The pidos does the begging and everybody’s self-respect is saved. 
The petition of the Greeks to Achilles in the Iliad is spoken 
of much in the same way :— 

I 522 — rav py av ye pidov érdéyEys —. 
Cf. also I 62, and the well-known personification of the Aurai, 
I 502 x.7.A., w 465 (Note). 
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: If to some this treatment of the ptGos as almost a personality 
does not seem convincing, it would be quite possible and in full 
accord with Homeric usage to punctuate thus :— 

Toppa yap av kara dor Trotimtuacoipcda pide, 

xpypat amativov? Hos K ard wavra dobein. 
‘till to me begging back my goods all should be returned.’ 
The emphatic displacement of ypyyar’ araitifovrs is comparable 
with »« 49, and other passages quoted in the Note on p 185. 
B 127] speis 3 ovr eri epya rapos y ipev ovre 7H GAAD, 
apiv ¥ abrny yypacba “Axadv o x eéAnow. 
The legitimacy of the use of airyv, or of any other case of 
avros, aS an ordinary pronoun of the third person is a moot 
point in Homer. In this very speech of Antinous airy, ‘ herself,’ 
occurs twice (114, 125) in emphatic contrast with zaryp in the 
first instance, with cot ye in the second. So strongly is the 
necessity for some such emphasis instinctively felt, that many 
scholars are not satisfied to translate here, ‘before she marry,’ 
but would render, ‘ before she herself marry,’ ‘she for her part,’ 
in contrast with the preceding jets (Ameis-Hentze), Nothing 
could be more absurdly and frigidly forced. Yet it seems a 
strong measure in default of MSS. support, which is entirely 
lacking, to pronounce airyjy a modernization and to propound 
as the original reading :— 

mpiv yé ETO ynpacba ‘Axadv dk eédynow. 
Neither would I adventure to do so with any confidence except 
for the revelation made in a later book, where these lines recur 
in a direct address to Penelope. There the pronoun being neces- 
sarily of the second person, it was impossible for the most 
enterprising improver to foist in airjv. The passage is :-— 

o 288 els & ovr emi épya wapos y' twev ovre zy GAAR, 

mpiv yé ve TO yypacba ‘Axadv ds Tis apicrros. 
So far from believing with Kirchhoff that either of these couplets 
is not genuine, I think we may feel sure that the expression 
7o@— Axaiav, being of an archaic and obsolete cast, has been 
the origin of the trouble and that the later Greeks were very 
glad to be able to eliminate ro from 8 128 at least in favour 
of the familiar airyjv. For further assurance let me bring forward 
two other passages, in which a precisely similar use of ro has 
been so unfavourably regarded that another word, simple and 
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inoffensive in itself, but involving a bad hiatus, has displaced 
it. The passages in question are :— 

776 7 on Gp’ entrar Axady ds tus dpurros 

7 528 7 Hon Gp exwpat Ayatdy ds Tis dpurros. 
In both places read ro instead of dpa. 

It might seem possible to set up a defence for the hiatus after 
non by adducing the parallel of :— | 
II 438 7 dn b76 xepot Mevorriddao dapdoow. 

But in this case also there is no reason why we should not 
remedy the defect with a tolerable degree of certainty after 
comparing :— 

Z 368 7 dn p td yepot Geol Sapowow “Axadv, 
by restoring the original thus :— 

7 non F° bd xepot Mevorriddao Sapaoow. 
Compare also A 179 :— 
7 On pv eynpev "Axaidv Os Tis GpioTos. 

This position of the enclitic is remarked on in the Note on 
a 37- 
B 203] xpypara 8 atre xaxds BeBpwcerat, ovd€ ror tra 

€xoetat, Oppa Kev K.T.A. 
The difficulty here is in the clause ovd€ ror toa éooerat, ‘nor 
shall he ever have compensation’ or ‘fair treatment’. The 
meaning given to ica may possibly pass without serious objec- 
tion, the neuter plural being used to express the abstract 
condition or state of ‘equality’: but it is clear that the 
omission of the F from ica cannot be ancient. If the poet had 
desired to use either Ficos or éficos here, he could have done 
so without the slightest difficulty by saying ovd dpa toa or 
ovde TL toa or even ovd ére toa. None of these, however, is at 
all likely to have been changed into ovd€ zor toa. If then 
Homer did not use either of the above expressions, which are 
metrically correct, and moreover could not have given us the 
unmetrical vulgate, from what original can this ovd€ zor toa 
have been derived? Cauer has almost hit the truth by sug- 
gesting ov) dzoriaat with a very close adherence to the letters 
of the tradition. The meaning, however, so attained is not quite 
satisfactory. If we could translate the sentence thus, ‘there 
shall be no paying-back,’ we might acquiesce in the emendation. 


But I venture to maintain that the only correct rendering of 
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ovd droriaat éooerac would be ‘it will not be possible to pay 
back’. This is apparent from every parallel passage that can 
be quoted from Homer to illustrate the use of the impersonal éor 
with an infinitive. I adduce no examples. Less than all would 
be useless: all would involve too large a demand on the reader’s 
patience. 

Now after refusing to accept as satisfactory this gratuitous 
confession of impecuniosity or at any rate of inability to pay, 
which Cauer has introduced and Mr. Platt has welcomed in the 
Cambridge Homer, it is only fair that I should indicate what 
seems to me a better way. It is this :— 

xpypara 8 atre kaxds BeBpwoerat, ovd amrdrita 

eooerat, Oppa Kev K.T.A. 
‘ But (so far from heeding your warnings) his substance shall be 
eaten despitefully, nor shall it be paid for, as long as, &c.’ 

Here azérira with the long penultimate supplies, as dzoricar 

does not, an obvious and adequate reason for the corruption. 
In general this verbal adj. has the penultimate short, e.g. B 144 
maXivrita, N 414 driros. At the same time the long quantity 
‘is sufficiently defended by & 484 dypdv dritos &. So we have 
dvovraros (A 540), but dvournri (X 371). 
: As may be seen from the version above, I have taken dzérira 
in the way Eustathius, I fear, erroneously wished to take toa, as 
an adjective agreeing with ypyyara. This seems to me a material 
simplification. At the same time, if we are so disposed, it is 
obviously quite possible, in fact more easily possible than with 
the traditional toa, to take the adjective substantivally, since 
the analogy between dwérira and the parallels eixra (EZ 98), 
guxta (9 299, IL 128) and dvexrad (v 223) is really closer than 
before. ~‘There shall be no repayment’ is therefore open as 
a valid rendering. 

I have not thought it necessary to discuss other remedies 
that have been suggested, such as Bekker’s or rather Bentley’s 
aioa, accepted by Nauck, or Fick’s adventurous novelty, the noun, 
if it be a noun, droreica. 

B 204]  6hpa Kev 7 ye StatpiByow ’Axavods 
Ov yapov: Hpets 8 ad roTiwWéypevor Nuata wavTa 
elvexa THS GpeTns épidaivopev, ovde per aAXas 
epxopel’, As errreikes drviepev eotiv Exaorw. 
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We are told that Aristophanes doubted 1. 206 because of ris 
apetns Which he called ‘a modern expression’, vewrepixdv dvopa. 
Aristarchus replied that r7s was a pronoun here, as indeed it is, 
a personal pronoun, ‘of her.’ There is no need to read 7s or 
éns with Bentley, van Herwerden and the Cambridge Homer. 
Still, when we consider the fact that in Homer the pronoun of 
the third person is usually 6 ye, 7 ye, TO ye, &c., rather than o, 
y, 70, &¢., it is not unlikely that the original reading here 
Was :— 

elvexa THS Y Gperns —. (Cf. B 109.) 

Afterwards the ye could not be tolerated for a moment; but the 
idea that it once stood here with the substantival trys receives 
support from the fact that not only here but in the only other 
similar instance of this use the following noun begins with a 
vowel :— 

I 133 py morte Tis edvns exiBypevar HOE puyhnvat, (= I 275, T 176). 
By reading trys y in these four passages we maintain an 
archaic usage and at the same time remove all possibility of 
ambiguity. 

Now if Aristophanes rejected 1. 206, he must also, as 
Didymus saw, have extended his condemnation to ll. 205 and 
207. mavov d€ ovvaberetv ait Kal Tov mpd airod Kal Tov per 
avtov. This is done by van Leeuwen and da Costa in their 
edition (1897), but they credit Aristophanes with another reason 
for the rejection ‘ob duplicem accusativum verbo dratpiBew 
additum’. Whether Aristophanes urged this objection I cannot 
say; but it is undoubtedly a sound one. No explanation of 
duatpiByow “Axaors dv ydyov is, or is likely to be, at all 
satisfactory. ov ydépov bears no resemblance to ‘ the acc. of nearer 
definition’, rov Bade xvnpynv, &c. Neither is there sufficient, or 
indeed any, resemblance between darpiBew and adaipeiy to justify 
the former borrowing the construction of the latter. The fact of 
the matter is that dv ydapov is totally impossible here, because 
when rightly translated it makes absolute nonsense, ‘during her 
marriage.’ In all probability dv yauov has been imported, so far 
as its case, its grammatical case I mean, is concerned directly 
from v 341 :— 

ov tt duatpiBw pntpds yapov, GAG KeAevw 
ynpar? & x’ eéXn, 
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where it is simple and natural. In our passage what is required 
is clearly enough the genitive, thus :— 
Odpa Kev 7 ye SvatpiByow *Axatovs 
ov yapou 
In ot ydyov we have a regular ablatival genitive, v. Monro, H. G. 
§ 152. dtarpiBw means to delay, to hinder, dvaBdAXcobar, kwdrveuv, 
as it is explained in the Schol., and naturally takes the common 
construction of zavw: “Exropa diov éravoe payns (O 15) or, to 
take analogous verbs, aids éepyy pviav (A 131), Tpdas dpvve veav, 
éxxovro paxns. In fact we have this ablatival genitive with 
Svarp(Bw in this same book a little further on :— 
B 404 GAN oper, pi) 884 dtatpiBwper ddoio. 
where 6dot0 is not locative, as is sometimes stated, for they had 
not commenced the journey, neither is it partitive, as y 476 may 
be, but clearly privative or ablatival :— 
‘Come, let us go, that we may not stay them long from their 
voyage.’ Compare also § 380, a 195. 
B 325] 7 pada Tyrepnaxos pdvov nyty pepynpi€er. 
n Twas éx IIvAov ager dpdvtopas jualdevtos 
7 6 ye kal SrdpryGer, eel vd wep ierar aivds 
It is evident that wep is a corruption here. Read ézei rdo, 
Viz. dovevew nuads. The pronoun can hardly be omitted without 
as much detriment to the sense as zep inflicts on the metre. 
B 358] payrnp cis trep@ avaBy Koirov Te pédyrat. 
Neither tirepd’ for trepdx nor dvaBy for dvaByy can be 
regarded as satisfactory epic forms. Perhaps originally :— 
— paatnp és OddAapov Bry koitov re pedntat 
The only other occurrence of izepw’ is in the stock phrase :— 
és 8 trepo’ avaBaoa. (eis irepd’) 
(a 362, 5751, &c.), where, though @dAapovd might serve, a more 
probable restoration is és 8 twepwia Baoa. Elsewhere the forms 
in use are jrepwua, irepwuov, trepwiw and trepwidGev (irepwido). 
B 367] 0% 8€ rou atrik’ idvri Kaka Ppdocovrat dricow, 
as Ke S0Aw POins, rade S adroit ravra dacovrat. 
I propose here to read :— 
as Ke SdAw POiear, 
The process of corruption I conceive to have been this. First the 
form $6feo:, which would hardly convey to the Greek mind in later 
times the idea of a subjunctive mood at all, though it is clearly 
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the 2 aor. subj. midd. (from éf@iunv) as may be seen from :— 
Y 1973 nv twa repvy (Leg. el twa) 
avopOv, 7 abtos POlerar tpwrw ev Spiro 
E87 dpyadéous rod€uovs, dpa POidpecba exacros* 
this d6/ea, I say, would naturally and almost inevitably become 
pOin. Indeed in our textus receptus, wherever the termination 
-ea. does not form the end of a dactyl in itself, we generally 
find -y substituted, e.g. +r 254, B 365,02 434, &c. From 6c 
the development of $O/ns is not a very extraordinary one, even if 
no account could be given of the origin of the parasitic sigma. 
Now the use of the present ¢@/m in Homer rests solely on this 
passage and on the equally doubtful imperfect éS6cev in :— 
= 446 7 tou 6 THs axéwv hpevas EpOrev- 
where either a transitive or an intransitive use is admissible. 
It is to the influence of this éf@ev that the final s of our 6ins 
here may be traced. The Greeks sympathetically wished to 
give é€dOuev the comfort of a partner in misfortune. But écbiev 
(Blass) removes all difficulty. Elsewhere for the present d6ivw is 
used. On such a weak foundation as this an intransitive use 
of ¢0i» can hardly be based with any assured confidence. 
Dr. Monro, who suggested @6ins as an optative in the first edition 
of his Homeric Grammar § 285 (2), has not repeated the proposal 
in the second, v. on # 52 f. ad fin. 
B 403] jar ernjperpor, THY civ woTWEypevor Spynr- 
One letter saves the situation, thus :— 
dnv onv worwéypeva Spyyv [cf. v 189]. 
B 430] dyodpevor 8 dpa drda Oonv ava via péAawvay —. 

To remedy the harsh hiatus, which could only be defended 
on the broad breezy ground that hiatus is permissible any- 
where in Homer, zavra might be suggested instead of dda. 
Naturally ravra would soon attract as a marginal explanation or 
gloss o7Aa, and that ultimately the adscript noun should usurp 
the place of the mere adjective, when the sense of epic metre was 
becoming less keen in the Greek mind, need not be wondered at. 

This view of the case, though hardly convincing, appears to me 
far more likely than to suppose that here only ozAa still retained 
some trace of its very archaic initial sigma. 

It might be suggested further that what the crew make fast 
here is not to be limited to what is described by d7Awv in 1. 423; 
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the mast and sails with the ropes appertaining. They would 
secure everything on the decks that was movable, especially the 
oars, as is proved by 6 37 :— 
Syodpevor 8 eb waves ext KAniow éperua —. 

_ Before they would feel at liberty to refresh themselves, they must 
_ make the ship and its equipment as trim and safe as if they were 
temporally quitting the vessel altogether. Thackeray’s poem 
‘The White Squall’ will reveal the barometrical reason for taking 
such precautions. 

Still it is impossible to deny that other remedies of the 
distressed metre are open. If we may disregard dpa — and its 
frequent intrusion in the received text is a patent fact—some- 
thing might be said in favour of 8 ed before orAa. Cf. B 253, 
= 162, Il 191, Q 269. Or again 8 roi (8 dp of) seems quite 
admissible here. All that we can be fairly sure of is that the 
traditional reading is erroneous. 


BOOK III (y). 


y 64] ddxe de TyrAcudxw Kaddv Séras aydiciredor. 
ds & adtws Hpato ‘Odvocios dPidos vids. 
The second line may have stood thus in the original text :— 
ds 0 abrws pao 6 ye, Odvaajos Piros vids. 
This might easily become jpard y' instead of jpaf 6 y'; and then 
the y would necessarily be abandoned as worse than useless. 
Read :-— 

. ds 8 adrws npad 6 y', ‘Odvacjos Pidros vids. 
Cf. £ 109, &c., X 52 (Note). 
y 115-6] See Note on y 317 ff. 


 y 122] ei éredv ye 


kelvou éxyovds éooe 

To write xeivoc here is not permissible, v. o 425 (Note), 67 
(Note ad fin.). There seem to be two alternatives: either xeivod 
y (cf. 8 274), to which the preceding ye is adverse, or é« xefvov 
yovos may be read. The variant éyyovos rather suggests that the 
y is the right remedy, having been allowed to amalgamate with 
the noun following. See also Note on € 151. 
Y 130] avrap érei Hpidporo rodw Suerépoapev airny —. 

Here and v 316, where the line is repeated, the bastard .form 
aimyv should be removed in favour of aimrivv, which indeed in the 
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latter passage has the authority of two MSS. to support its claim. 
See Note on 6 64. 
Y 140] pidov prbeicOny, Tod civexa Kady ayerpav 

This line should be removed as an interpolation. The dual 
tw dé kaXeooapévw then becomes an ordinary instance of a dual 
nom. which is afterwards divided into its component parts. The 
division is not made with absolute grammatical accuracy after- 
wards, nor is it in other instances, as K 224 ov re SV POH 
w 483 dpkia mura TApOVvTEs. ph 73 ob O€ OVW OKOTEXOL. 

The line, I submit, does not mean ‘told the people why they 
had called them together’, as is sometimes supposed, but 
‘delivered the harangues for the sake of which they had called 
the assembly’. Hach of the two made the statement of policy 
which he wanted to lay before the people. 

It seems probable also that the interpolator, misapplying 
1. 138 :— 

paw, arap ov Kata Kdopov, és HéeAtov KaTadivTa — 
intended to represent Agamemnon and Menelaus as maintaining 
a disorderly wrangle from morning till night. 
Y 145] as tov “AOnvains Sevdv xdAov eLaxéraito, 
175] repvev, oppa taxiota brék KakdTyTa Piyoipev. 

The reason for the juxtaposition of these entirely unconnected 
lines will soon be made apparent. In l. 145 it is impossible to 
suppose that rov is anything other than the regular Attic article 
of definition. If so, it is certainly not Homeric. The remedy 
fortunately is, I venture to say, hardly doubtful :— 

as kev A@nvains Sevov xodov é£axécaito, 
This seems sufficiently indicated by :— 

6 21 ds Kev Paijxeoor Piros rdvTecot yévotTo, 

w 83 ds Kev THAEHaNn)s EK rovTddw avdpaow ein. 
Similarly of course there are several instances of os dv with the 
optative :— 

0 538 e& éued, ws dv tis oe ovvavTdpevos paxapiLo. (=p 165, 

T 311) 

p 362 Grpur’, ws av ripva kata pynothpas ayecpor, 

T 331 os ay pou Tov ratda—esaydyous—deiferas—. 

But ds xev (av) with the opt. really needs no array of passages: it 

is no more anomalous after a historic tense (v. on # 52 ff.) than 

ws xev (av) with the subj. after a primary one. In the instance 
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last quoted, one indeed of doubtful antiquity, the original was 
perhaps :— 

dmrus Kev (dv) pou 7raida, 
but in any case the rather subtle defence of the article there, 
suggested by Dr. Monro, H. G. § 261, 3 (a) is not applicable to 
the present passage, y 145. 

Again in |. 175 I should hope few would deliberately refuse 
to entertain on the dubious ground of hiatus licitus a similar 
insertion of the particle xe, though in this case my proposal 
involves something more considerable in the way of change than 
the mere addition of the monosyllable :-— 

repvenev, Oppa Ke Oaocov trex KaxdryTa piyourev. 

It is not difficult to imagine the later Greeks abandoning xe 
Gaocov in favour of the more familiar and emphatic réyiora, but 
not vice versa. Therefore the utmost confidence may be felt in 
the genuineness of :— 

M 25 te F dpa Zeds 

ovvexes, Oppa Ke Oacoov aXimdoa Teixea Gein. 

Z 143 docov i6, ds kev Oaccov dAcOpov reipal ixynat. 

(= Y 429) 

B 440 oper, dbpa xe Oacoov éye(popev dfiv “Apya. 

I will not attempt to conceal the opinion I entertain in 
respect of this substitution, that the abolition of the hiatus here is 
a strong point in favour of my proposed reading. Furthermore 
it is worth noticing that our line, y 175, supplies the solitary 
instance in Homer of hiatus after (dpa) taéxwra, a small matter 
perhaps, but dwvaev cuverotow. Compare also w 532 (Note), where 
again rdy.ora has displaced an original accor. 

— ¥ 206] ricacba prvnoripas trepBacins ddeyewhs —. 

The genitive here is in conflict with the regular usage of this 
verb as exhibited in Homer. We have more than a dozen 
passages in which, as here, the person or persons punished are in 
the accusative. There is no occasion to quote these passages. 
We have also a fair list of places where the accusative is used to 
express the offence for which the punishment is inflicted :— 


T 208 érel tricaipeba AOByv. (Vulg. érjv) 
B 356 = 590 ricacba 5 “EXevys oppnpard re orovaxds Te. 

w 470 $7 8 6 ye river Gan adds pdvov, 

O 116 ticacGa. pdvov vios —. 
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v 169 at yap 54, Evpase, Oeot rraiaro AWByv, 
W 31 opp avdpav ricatto Binv imepnvopedvtov. 
We should accordingly be maintaining a well-established and 
unquestionable usage by reading in our passage :— 
ricacGa pvnothpas brepBacinv adeyewnv 
as also in its fellow offender, for here too the false construction 
is in duplicate (v. on B 26), T 366 :— 
HT ehapnv ticacba “Ad€Eavdpov kakdryTos 
we ought to accept the correction 
HT epapnv ticacGa Ar<~avdpov Kaxdryra. 
Unfortunately in neither of these lines did the acc. receive 
any protection from the metre; but fortunately there is still 
intact an example of the two accusatives, that of the offender and 
that of the offence, used together, where the metre has been of 
service : 
0 235 GXX’ 6 pev exdvye Kipa Kal nAace Bods épiptKous 
és IIvAov éx BuAdKys Kai étivato Epyov dees 
évriBeov Ny ija, kacvyvyTw dé yuvaiKa 
nyayeto mpos Sopal’. 
This should be conclusive, especially when we consider that dzo- 
tivopat, amrericdpnv exhibit like accusatives. Of the offenders :— 
€24 os % Tou Keivous Odvoeds azoricerar ehOav = w 480 
v 386 ad dye parw thyvov drws droricopat adrovs’ (Leg. 
avdpas) 
Of the offence :— 
A118 GAN F rou Keivwv ye Bias arorioea Oar 
7 255 pi) woAvmixpa Kal aiva Bias arorioen eur. 
p 540 alpa xe oy & radi Bias arorioera avdpav 
y 216 tis 8 old, ei xé wore ogu Bias droriceras éXOuv. 
Even in Theognis 205, where the old reading was dyAaxins 
Bergk rightly has the acc. plur. duaAakias :— 
ov yap ér abrod 
rivovrat pakapes Tpyypatos dymaxias. 
The usage of rivypa also coincides, v. I 279, T 260 on the one 
hand, w 326 on the other. There is, however, a ray of support 
for the genitive afforded by B 73 :— 
Tov p arotwipevor Kaka pélere Suopeveovres 
Tovrous 6TpuvovTes. 
But it is easy to see that this ray itself represents an original ra, 
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propterea, quae cum ita sint, hac de causa, v. B 254 ra viv... 
Hoar ovediLov. Z 224, 7 121 :— 

T® viv Svopevées para pupior cio’ evi oixw. 
O 138, B 296, 6 226, p 546, x 416, » 25, @ 233 and elsewhere. 
In later Greek the genitive with ticacOa: may be found, Hdt. iv. 
118. 

I will add that Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon is in error in 
stating that rivw, to pay, takes a gen. of the thing for which one 
pays. In the example given from Homer :— 

pe 382 ef S€ por ov ticovor Body éxveké’ dpouBynv 
clearly Body depends on dyo.Byv and has nothing to do directly 
with ticovor. So in the passage from Herodotus, vii. 134, the 
genitive belongs to wowyy just as in wy 312 we have zouwjy 
ipGipwv érdpwv; Aesch. Prom. 112 is precisely the same. The 
remaining instance, Hdt. iii. 14, is merely an unfortunate slip, as 
a reference to the passage will show at once. Tivw takes an acc. 
of the penalty and an acc. of the offence. 
Y 231] peta Oeds y eOéAwv Kai ryder avdpa cadcat. 

Bovdoipyny & ay éye ye kai Gdyea rokAa poyyjoas 

olxadé t eAPguevar Kal voortipov hyap idécba. 
The omission of xe in 231 isremarkable. It duly appears in the 
only other passage which conveys a similar assertion of the 
potency of divine intervention :— 

8 753 9 yap Kev pu éeita Kal éx Oavarow cance. 

Hence Naber would read @eds « é6éAwv not without some 
authority of MSS. Nauck evades rather than solves the difficulty 
by changing cawca: into cawce.; for even if the optative is not 
assured by 8 753, there can be little doubt of its correctness, 
when we add the comparison of :— 

K 556 peta eds y eOédwv kai dpeivovas Hé Tep oide 
imrous Swpynoait , eel 7) TOAD Héprepol ciow. 

Neither of these methods then gives an entirely satisfactory 
result. It seems to me that the traditional reading may 
in both cases be derived with greater probability from an 
original :— 

péa xe Oeds y eOéduv. 

If this be so, the tenacity with which y has held its ground 
is highly creditable to what are called the conservative forces 
always operating to maintain the genuine text. The loss of xe 
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would be due to the objection to keeping except from an insuperable 
necessity the monosyllabic form féa, appearing in five passages 
only, from which indeed it would require some ingenuity to 
effect its removal without making ruin of the sense :— 

M 381 xetro péyas rap eradéw trépraros: ovdé Ké pw péa 

Y 101 Ucov teiverey rod€pov TéAos, ov KE pada pea 

N 144 péa duedAevoer Oat kuoias Kal vnas “Ayardv 

Y 263 péa duedAevoer Oar peyadyropos Aiveiao 

P 461 pea pev yap pevyecxev trex Tpdwv dpvpaydod 

In N go, P 285, peta pereurdpevos is clearly fea peracod- 
pevos (Fick, who writes fa). 

There is little cause for surprise that feta, which occurs ten 
times to féa once and holds undisputed possession of the Odyssey, 
should have settled down in the convenient place before Oeds and 
shouldered out the little xe altogether. Cf. € 169 ai xe Oeoi ye. 
Z 228 ov xe Oeds ye —. 

The above account of the matter is surely preferable to 
maintaining the legitimacy of the pure optative,assome do. The 
evidence for this usage is scanty, especially as regards affirmative 
sentences. Four only are quoted, y 231, K 556, 247, O 197, vV. 
Monro, H. G. § 299 (f). The first two are here dealt with, and 
no reliance can possibly be placed on :— 

O 197 Ovyareperow yap Te Kai vido BéATEpov «in 
exrrdyAots éréecow eviooépev. 

Dr. Leaf suggests ydép xe doubtfully: but the dative after 
évicoévev is not the case required. Read :— 

| Ovyarépas pev yap Ke Kal viods BéATepov ety. 
In K 246 perhaps rotd yé xe oropévowo xrh. 

But to return to our passage, I have a suggestion to make 

on the concluding line :— 
oixade 7 €ADEnevar Kal voorysov Hyap idécba. 

So it stands giving some countenance to the theory of the 
in-and-out character of the digamma in Homer. It is supposed 
to be present or absent according to circumstances, as the 
speaker may decide, like the Irish members in the first Home 
Rule Bill. 

The original constitution of the line would not, however, 
have allowed any such looseness. Read instead of the vulgate :— 
oixadé 7’ €O€uevar Kal vooriwov juap apéabat. 
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So also ¢ 220, 6 466, where the line is repeated. Of course 
€ 311 wa vooriov jyap tdyac must follow suit. Probably also 
« 209 and Epigr. VII. 3. We may compare a 5 :— 

dpvupevos qv Te Yuxnv Kal voorov éraipov. 

For, as Curtius (Gk. Et.* p. 343) points out, dpécda 
(dpac6a1) is to be referred to dpyvvpa, and not with the lexicons 
generally to aipw, a word which is not really Homeric at all, 
though it appears once :— 

P 724 Tpwikds, as eidovro véxuv aipovtas “Ayatovs, 
where Brandreth’s ds €fidov véxuv deipovras is probably the original 
reading. 

If further confirmation of the idea that dpécOa is the true 
original rather than idéofa in this collocation be required, it is 
supplied by such an expression as :— 

a9 aitap 6 totow adeidero vooTipov Hap. 

Here we have the same line of thought from the opposite 
side. That which Odysseus’ followers fail to win (dpéo@ax) is 
said to be taken from them by Eélios. Similarly we find 
dmédece vootysov hap (a 354) and wdAcTo véoriyov jyuap (a 168, 
p 253): 
¥ 235] aAc& im Aiyicbouw ddrw kai 7s aAdxou0. 

The view usually taken of the construction here is that io 
governs the two genitives, Aiyic@o and dXéxow, while dé 
stands alone as a modal or instrumental dative. 

With ddA» in its present position intermediate between the 
two genitives this construction is undoubtedly harsh. The 
isolation of 6éAm is too pronounced. It is suggested, however, in 
_ favour of the accepted view, that it gives an improved rhythm, 
which is not altogether certain, and that oAAvo@a: and similar 
verbs are not found with id with a dat. of the thing (v. 
Ebeling’s Lex. sub id). These arguments take me by surprise. 
Certainly if the caesura or rhythm be objected to, we must take 
exception to a great many lines which have hitherto escaped 
without criticism in the Homeric poems, such as :— 

A 132 7odAa & ev “Avtipdxouo ddpots KeyundAra Ketrar —. 

v 424 Horat év Arpetdao ddpuors, apa 8 domera keira. 

With regard to the second point, it seems to me on the contrary 

that there is comparatively little in Homer of the construction so 

common in later Greek, izo with gen. of the agent, while iro with 
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would be due to the objection to keeping except from an insuperable 
necessity the monosyllabic form féa, appearing in five passages 
only, from which indeed it would require some ingenuity to 
effect its removal without making ruin of the sense :— 

M 381 xetro péyas rap eradéw trépraros: ovd€ Ké pw péa 

Y 101 lcov teiverey wod€pov TéAos, ov KE pada pea 

N 144 féa deAevoer Gat kduoias Kat vaas “Axadv 

Y 263 féa dueAevoer Oar peyadyropos Aiveiao 

P 461 fea pev yap pevyecxev trex Tpdwy dpvpaydod 

In N go, P 285, peta pereurdpevos is clearly fea peracod- 
pevos (Fick, who writes 6a). 

There is little cause for surprise that feta, which occurs ten 
times to féa once and holds undisputed possession of the Odyssey, 
should have settled down in the convenient place before eds and 
shouldered out the little xe altogether. Cf. € 169 ai xe Oeoi ye. 
Z 228 dv xe Oeds ye —. 

The above account of the matter is surely preferable to 
maintaining the legitimacy of the pure optative,assome do. The 
evidence for this usage is scanty, especially as regards affirmative 
sentences. Four only are quoted, y 231, K 556, 247, O 197, v. 
Monro, H. G. § 299 (f). The first two are here dealt with, and 
no reliance can possibly be placed on :— 

O 197 Ovyarepecow yap Te Kai vidow BéATEpov «in 
exmrdyAous éréecow eviroépev. 

Dr. Leaf suggests yap xe doubtfully: but the dative after 
évicoévev is not the case required. Read :— 

| Ovyarépas pev ydp Ke Kal viods BéATepov etn. 
In K 246 perhaps rotd yé xe oropévowo xrd. 

But to return to our passage, I have a suggestion to make 

on the concluding line :— 
oixadé T éAOenevar Kal vooripov Huap deca. 

So it stands giving some countenance to the theory of the 
in-and-out character of the digamma in Homer. It is supposed 
to be present or absent according to circumstances, as the 
speaker may decide, like the Irish members in the first Home 
Rule Bill. 

The original constitution of the line would not, however, 
have allowed any such looseness. Read instead of the vulgate :— 
oixadé 7’ €X\Oguevar Kai vooriyov juap apéa Oat. 
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So also € 220, 6 466, where the line is repeated. Of course 
€ 311 wa voorimov jyap tdyac must follow suit. Probably also 
« 209 and Epigr. VII. 3. We may compare a 5 :— 

dpvpevos qv Te Yuyxnv Kal voorov éraipwv. 

For, as Curtius (Gk. Et.* p. 343) points out, dpécba 
(dpacOa) is to be referred to dpyvvpar, and not with the lexicons 
generally to aipw, a word which is not really Homeric at all, 
though it appears once :— 

P 724 Tpwikds, ds eidovto véxvy aipovtas “Axatovs, 7 
where Brandreth’s ds €Fidov véxuv deipovras is probably the original 
reading. 

If further confirmation of the idea that dpéoOa is the true 
original rather than idéo@ax in this collocation be required, it is 
supplied by such an expression as :— 

a9 aitap 6 totow adeidero vooTimov Hap. 

Here we have the same line of thought from the opposite 
side. That which Odysseus’ followers fail to win (dpéc@av) is 
said to be taken from them by LEélios. Similarly we find 
dmddece vootysov hap (a 354) and @dAcTo vooriypov juap (a 168, 
p 253): 
¥ 235] GAc& im Aiyicbo dddrAw kai 7s adAdxov0. 

The view usually taken of the construction here is that io 
governs the two genitives, Aiyic@oo and dddxoo, while ddr 
stands alone as a modal or instrumental dative. 

With 6A» in its present position intermediate between the 
two genitives this construction is undoubtedly harsh. The 
isolation of 6éAm is too pronounced. It is suggested, however, in 
_ favour of the accepted view, that it gives an improved rhythm, 
- which is not altogether certain, and that d\AvoOa and similar 
verbs are not found with id with a dat. of the thing (v. 
Ebeling’s Lex. sub id). These arguments take me by surprise. 
Certainly if the caesura or rhythm be objected to, we must take 
exception to a great many lines which have hitherto escaped 
without criticism in the Homeric poems, such as :— 

A 132 modAa 8 év “Avtipdyxow ddpors Kenda Ketrar —. 

v 424 Horat év Arpetdao ddpors, rapa 8 dozwera keira. 

With regard to the second point, it seems to me on the contrary 

that there is comparatively little in Homer of the construction so 

common in later Greek, ixo with gen. of the agent, while iro with 
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dat. of the instrument is distinctively Homeric, especially with 
verbs of killing, destroying, &e. With 6dAdAvo Gar itself I find— 

II 489 wdero Te oTevdxwv bd yaudydjot éovTos. 
Numerous instances are supplied by dapjvar, E 653 eno td Sovpi 
dapevra. A 444, 749, IL 848, &c., &c., v. Note on M 117 (J. Phil. 
XXiy). 

7 156 TnArendxov tro xepot Kat exer Ide Sapjvar. 
A 433 €u@ tro Sovpi tu7eis. M 250, II 861, & g2. 
II 708 o@ id Soupi rodw répOar Tpdwy ayepdxov —. 
This touches scarcely more than the fringe of possible illustration ; 
but is sufficient to controvert the ordinary view, and to convince 
any one whose mind is open to conviction that the true rendering 
of our line is :— 
‘He perished beneath the craft of Aegisthus and his own wife.’ 
Cf. O 613 non yap ot érwpvve pdpoyov hpap 
TladAas “APnvain td TnAcédao Bindu. 
¥ 255] 7) Tou pev TOd€ KavTOs dieat, ds Kev ervxOn. 
Some ancient critics wrote here x airds, i.e. xe airés; but 
xe must, in spite of Spitzner’s opinion to the contrary, be pro- 
nounced inadmissible. The crasis of xai airds, however, is by 
no means an assured Homeric licence. It is indeed, to say the 
least, very questionable. Hence G. Hermann proposed to read 
here rode y' ards. But is not rode itself objectionable in this 
place? The matter referred to is not one that can readily or 
naturally be regarded as immediately present. It is a speculative 
contingency in the past—what would have happened if Menelaus 
had arrived home earlier than he actually did. If we further 
emphasize this réde by the addition of ye, we only make the 
objection to the word still stronger. To obviate this it would, 
I think, be preferable to delete the last syllable of rode and read 
the Homeric, but un-Attic, 76 :-— 
7 TOL pev TO Kal avrds dient, OF Kev éTVXOy. 
There are in our texts but four instances of the crasis of xaié 
before airds. The other three are :— 
Z 260 mp@rov, érera dé kadros dvnoeat, ai Ke rinoOa. 
N 734 kal Te roddas éodwoe, padiora dé Kadrds dvéyve. 
€ 282 Bédrepov, ci xadry wep éroiyouevn woow ebpev | dAXAober. 
The first two of these may be briefly dismissed. In Z 260 
x avrds (xe airés) would not be out of place, as is generally 
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admitted, v. Monro, H. G. § 377, while in N 734 Hermann’s 8 
7 avrds is unquestionably better than d€ x’ (xe), which Aristarchus 
with his convenient ‘zepiccds 6 kev’ doctrine found no difficulty 
in accepting. 

The remaining passage from the Odyssey may be examined 
more at length. Nausicaa is contemplating the possibility of 
one of the baser sort making scandalous and defamatory 
remarks, if Odysseus should be seen entering the city in her 
company. The fellow is supposed to say: ‘ Who is this tall and 
handsome stranger with her? Where did she find him? Now 
she’ll soon have a husband for herself. Either she has brought 
some vagabond sailor, a deserter from his ship, a man from 
some far country, for we have no near neighbours, or some god 
has descended from heaven in answer to her prayers to make 
her his wife for ever and ever. It is all the better if she herself 
has gone abroad and found a husband, for her Phaeacian suitors 
here on the spot she scorns.’ 

Now we may disregard entirely the traditional athetesis of 
fourteen lines, 275-88 (a@erotvrat orixor w Schol. H. Q.): but I 
think a strong case, apart from this question of crasis, may be 
made out for the removal of «i xairy7—dAAofer as a needless and 
inaccurate later addition, so that ll. 282—3 would stand thus :— 

_ Bédrepovy 4 yap tovcde y' aripater Kara. Sjpov 
Painkas, Tol puv pyv@vras trodées Te Kal éoOXoi. 

BéArepov, ‘tis better so,’ is a clause grammatically complete 
in itself, and refers to what has been already stated, viz. that she 
has either got hold of a deserter from a foreign ship or a god 
straight from Olympus. 

The pointed allusion to the fickleness of the gods in their 
love-affairs-is a delicately sarcastic touch. ‘ Whichever alternative 
be the true one, it is better it should be so,’ says the supposed 
Phaeacian scandal-monger. But here the interpolator comes in, 
anxious to tell us what it is that is better so, and oblivious that 
the poet himself has already told us clearly enough. Moreover he 
blunders in giving us the needless information; for the interpola- 
tion, assuming it to be such, implies that the princess had gone in 
person (airy wep) abroad—to a foreign land—to find a husband, 
an imputation altogether too much at variance with the facts of 
the case even for a slander. 
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‘That BéArepov may be used in this way in reference to a 
previous statement is certain even without such illustrative . 
parallels as xdAdwov y 358, 0 543, o 255, T 128, xépdvov T 41, 
édyv 5 292,77 147 and passim. Again, it can hardly be disputed 
that single-line interpolations are often of the same character 
as this one. A probable instance is the much-vexed passage 
8244-5. The excision of 245 would leave dpyadéov de intelligible. 
See also a 82-3 (Note). Here is one more than usually flagrant :— 

H 351 viv © 6px murrd 

Wevodpevor paxdperOa: TH ov vd TL Képdiov Hiv 
Aromat exreAdcer Oar, tva py péefopev dde. 
The strongest faith in the infallibility of the received text might 
be shaken by the splendid imbecility of the last line. Even 
were the metre as sound as the morality, imagination boggles at 
the poetry. 
y 260] xeiuevov év rediy Exas doreos, 

The reading of the majority of the MSS. "Apyeos is almost 
to a certainty an explanatory gloss, though a wrong one, on 
doreos. Obviously, if "Apyeos had obtained from the first, doreos 
would never have come in for any such reason. As it is, "Apyeos 
has almost succeeded in displacing doreos, and probably would 
have done so altogether except that the knowledge that the city 
was Mycenae was never quite lost. 

Still, though éxas "Apyeos is not the original reading, neither 
is éxas doreos entirely right. The most probable reading of the 
line is :— 

keipevov ev edi ard aoreos. 
Some confirmation of this view may be found in the condition 
of a similar expression in the Iliad, 2 320. Nearly all the MSS. 
give :— 





defvds aigas trép doreos. 
The Bankes papyrus, however, shows 61a doreos, and for 8° doreos 
we have S Cant. Mosc, 2. Vrat. b. A. Flor. Rom. yp. dvaoreos A. 
(La Roche). The inference is that 6.4 doreos has been from 
fear of hiatus displaced in the main by trép. And for just 
the same groundless apprehension, as I surmise, éxds in y 260 
has superseded dd, for which compare M 70 (= N 227) drodéoOat 
ar’ “Apyeos. 
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y 296]  puxpos Se Aios péya Kip’ arrodpye. 
Read deépya: v. € 411 (Note). 
Y 317] GAN és pay Mevedaov ey KéAopan Kal dywya 
eOciv: Keivos yap véov dAAober <idxjAovbev, 
éx TOV avOparwv dOev odk EArrotTd ye Ovpo 
eAGeuev, ov twa mpatov drocpyAwow dedAdat 
és méAayos péya Tolov, dev Té ep ovd oiwvol 
abrderes oixvedow, érel péya Te Sewér Te. 
Bentley was doubtless right in changing atrderes into 
avtoereis. The adverb is probably due in the first instance to 
a natural error in the transliteration of tpierys, revraerys, E€aeris, 
éxtaerys, eivaerns, all of which should probably be restored. For 
instance, instead of (y 115) :— 
ovd ei mevrderés ye kal ESaeres Tapapipvov 
eEepeois, doa—. 

the true reading should rather be 
ov0 «i mevraerys ye Kal éfaeris mapapipvev 
eSepeor, 0oa—. 

There would also be a feeling in consequence of prevalent 

usage that these adjectives seemed to imply rather the age of 
the person than the mere duration of his particular actions. 

In the second line I suggest as perhaps preferable either 
to Nauck’s éAGépev, ds Ketvos véov, or to van Leeuwen and da Costa’s 
unmetrical suggestion eAPguevar' Os ydp, the simple remedy :— 

eOguev: otros yap—. 

There is a needless remoteness and estrangement about xetvos. 

The chief difficulties, however, of our passage lie in the third 
verse, 1. 319: é« tov dvOpmrwv seems of doubtful antiquity; it 
is definite, whereas it ought to be indefinite and general: d0ev 
looks like-an importation from 1. 321: while éAzo:ro in spite 
of attempted defences cannot be right without xe. Hence Nauck 
and Cauer would read éAroird xe as do van Leeuwen and da 
Costa. But the position so given to xe, is surely an impossible one. 

Fick is constrained to reject ll. 319-22, a very harsh 
proceeding indeed. 

I would suggest the following :— 

e& dv avOparwv ov Kev EXzrorTdé ye Gup@ 
e\Gemev’ 
This gives a natural and easy sense, nor is the development 
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of the vulgate from it a difficult matter. dv would readily 
become rév. ovx comes from ov xev easily enough through the 
stages of ov xe and ov «3; and so the intrusion of 66e from 
the neighbouring line becomes a necessity. 

With the position given to the relative and the noun 
compare such expressions as :— 

kK 222 torov érotxopevys péyav GuBporov, ota Oeawy 

Aertd Te kai xapievta Kat dyAad Epya wéAovrat. 
and so I think we should explain B 45 :— 
GAN’ éudv adtod xpelos, 6 ou Kakov Eurrece Ok, 
‘an evil which ’. 
Y 388] GAN dre ddpal’ ikovro d&yaxdvta Toto dvaKtos. 
One MS. Hamburgensis (T) reads dyaxAerd, which points 
unmistakably to a primitive and unexceptionable ending 
dyakXeLToto avaKTos. 
If we further change ixovro into fkavov (cf. 7 3, o 216), even the 
hiatus is avoided. For the similar roto yépovros v. Note on w 387. 
Perhaps in ¢ 62 dé@dAva roto dvaxros the article may also represent 
the ending of a lost word 
aeOX’ avroto dvaxtos, 
‘the prize-gear of the king himself’. 
Y 421] GAN ay 6 pe rediovd eri Boiv iru, dppa taxvora 
E\Onow, Adon Sé Body éxiBovkddos avnp* 

If the second foot in l. 421 can be defended as a legitimate 
dactyl, then we may safely say that the Homeric poems fail to 
convey a right impression of what a dactyl is and ought to be. 
There can, however, be little doubt that the metre halts badly 
in this passage. Now the mere scansion might easily be restored 
in many ways, e.g. by prefixing detpo or dde; but the difficulty 
is to find a solution which, while giving a satisfactory reading 
in respect to metre and sense, at the same time exhibits a source 
from which the degenerate tradition might reasonably and easily 
be derived. 

In this tradition is there any weakness apart from the metrical 
defect? The second final clause, éAdoyn dé Body émriBovxddros avyp, 
comes in very feebly and awkwardly after dpa raya €X\Onow. 
So far as it adds anything to the first clause, it is not indeed final 
at all. It merely deals with the means by which the real end, 
Oppa Tdxiora EXOyow, was to be attained. 
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Such being the case I suggest as the original reading :— 
eX\On—rhv & eAdceve Body éxtBouxddros av7jp- 
My view is that a parenthetical sentence, which palaeographically 
is certainly not very remote from the tradition (éAdoy in archaic 
writing is éAdce, the actual reading of Eustath.), has through 
neglect of a pause in recitation been forced into a false co-ordina- 
tion with the preceding final clause. The virtual imperative, 
polite possibly, but admitting of no denial, cf. 8 735 :— 
GAXd tis étpyp@s AodAiov Kadécete yépovta, 
comes in more naturally in independent sequence after the final 
clause, and yet affords sufficient temptation to the careless reciter 
to make the slight changes necessary to produce the traditional 
unmetrical reading, by the omission of the pronominal article 
and the assimilation of the verb. 

For the position of €A@n cf. v 60. 

¥ 427] 08 F adXou pever’ airod dodrées, cizare & ciow 
Spojow. : 

Fick’s éozere for cizare is not to be accepted. There is a deeper 
error. Nestor sends several messengers on special errands. Each 
commission is given to one individual, apparently one of his six 
sons. One goes to the plain to tell the herdsman to bring the 
victim for the sacrifice; another goes to the ship of his guests; 
another to fetch a goldsmith. The rest are to stay where they 
are and, if eizare be right, are all required to join their voices to 
tell the servants to prepare the feast. Of course, after 6 pév, es 
dé, cis 3 ad, the plur. is out of the question. What is required is 
something like eis d¢ xeAéoOw, as before (425); but at any rate we 
- need not suppose that eizare is the original here. 

YY 432] NAD SE yaAkeds 
Ord ev xepolv exwv xaAKnua, welpara TéxVvyS, 
axpova Te opipay 7 evrroinrdv Te Tupaypny, 
olciv Te xpvodv eipydlero: 7ADe S ’AOnvn—. 

In this last line eipydfero has probably been secured from 
criticism by the fact that the hiatus has, at any rate since Ahrens 
promulgated his views, been regarded as ‘licitus’, Such is 
the present popularity of this doctrine that I refrain from 
basing my objection to eipyafero here upon the hiatus at all. 

First of all I will suggest an emendation of a simple 
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character, not open to any formal objection save that it removes 
the hiatus licitus : — 

olaiv te xpuodv épydlerauy HAGe FS "AOjvy —. 
That the present is possible even after the aor. 7AGe cannot be 
denied in face of the well-known lines 2 343-4 (= e€ 47-8) :— 

eideto 52 paBdov, THT avdpSv dppara Gédyet 

dv eOédea, tods 8 atdre xal trvwovras éyeiper 
That the present is necessary is, I believe, an inference—and an 
inference of some importance—that may safely be drawn from 
the presence of the distinctively Homeric re that follows otow. 
This re, for which, for the sake of brevity, I must refer the reader 
to Dr. Monro’s Homeric Grammar, § 332 and §§ 263, 266, is only 
used in a relative sentence, if the clause, as he informs us, lays 
stress on the general and permanent element in the fact stated; 
but there is a further limitation, I believe, to this use, not 
explicitly pointed out by Dr. Monro, and that is: the relative 
must be followed by a verb in the present or aor. indicative, or 
in the subjunctive mood. This passage is the solitary exception. 
Consequently, unless re is to be struck out, a course which 
I should think no one will recommend, there is no hope for 
the hiatus licitus here. We must read at any cost 


epydlera. 
¥ 490] 0a Sé vir’ decay, 6 8 dpa fewyjua ddxev. 
[ Ludwich. ] 
0 188 évOa dé vir decay, 6 St Trois rap feivia OfjKev. 
{ Ludwich. | 


As the variants given by Ludwich on y 490 show (dvecay FO; 
éxcav P; éoay corrected from éocay Y; deooav U with yp’ Y.— 
5 8 dpa gewja déxev most MSS. 6 8 rots wap {rapa P] <eivia Ojxev 
(Saxev JK]; 6 8 rots Eevja Ojxev W) this line—and the case of 
o 188, where also some of these variants are found, cannot be 
separated from it—has suffered much at the hands of those 
disposed to eliminate or soften older usages. 

That we should have one reading here and another a little 
more modernized in o 188 is not a result that should be accepted 
without strong protest. Let each passage shift for itself is not 
a sound canon of criticism here at any rate. 

The evidence seems to me to condemn dpa, wdp (rapa) and 
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trois decisively and to point with tolerable certainty to an 
original :-— 

va 8 vixr deooav, 6 dé Eewnua Sdxev, 
from which both the above forms of the line seem to have been 
_ developed by various devices easily understood. 


BOOK IV (8). 


8 28] GAN cir 7 chow Katadicopev dkéas trrous 

Read GAN éver’: v. Note on £ 273-5. van Leeuwen and da 
Costa incline to reject the line with many others as well, a 
preferable course doubtless to accepting either aAX’ gon’ or GAN’ 
aye Feix’ 7 opr, as they tentatively suggest. 

8 61] deizvov raccapévw cipnodpef ot Tweés éorov. 

Clearly zaccapévous is right, as of rwes practically shows: 
for & twe is beyond toleration. The verb is a sufficient indication 
that two persons only are involved. The MSS. give in some 
instances the further debasement ravoapévw. For the plural 
adjective with dual noun compare :— 

W 283 tov To y éoradres wevOelerov —. 

A 211 ddpa kai civ Aida pidas epi xeipe Baddvre 

N 435 OéAgas doce haciwd, rédnoe Se Paidipa yria 

© 397 ds dp épy, Aodlos & ifds xie xeipe merdocas 
dporépas 

The tendency to tamper with this freedom of usage could 
hardly have a better illustration than is afforded by the Homeric 

Hymn to Aphrodite, 1. 211 :— 
: immous apoirodas, Toi tr aOavarous hopéovew. 
Here the sufferer is not the adjective so far as grammatical 
number is concerned. The maltreatment of the adjective is at 
the beginning, not the end of the word. For it is clear as noon- 
day that the only correct reading here, whatever the MSS. may 
perversely show, is necessarily :— 

immw depoirodas, Tot tT abavarovs popéovew. (to rT probably.) 
Dr. Monro (H. G. § 173. 2) says: ‘The dual is never obligatory 
in Homer, since the plural may always be used instead of it. 
Hence we often have a dual noun or pronoun with a plural verb 
or adjective and vice. versa.’ 
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893] ds od To xalpwv Toicde Kredrecow avacow. 
Kal rarépwv Tade eAXer’ GKoveper, of Tes bpiv 
cial, éret pada roAXAd wdOov, Kat arwAeoa olkov 
ed pada vaverdovtTa, Kexavddra ToAAG Kai éoOAd. 
av opeAov Tpitarynv ep Exwv ev Sbpact potpav 
vaiew, ot 8 avdpes odor Eupevat, ot Tor dAovTO —. 

The speaker, Menelaus, has just remarked that while he was 
roaming in remote places, gathering riches, his brother was 
treacherously slain at home. Then follow the words above 
quoted. As far as the actual text is concerned there is no 
variant of importance, unless we reckon 7 for rou in 1. 93 as such 
(7 F P, ante correctionem H): but Schol. H. M. Q. give the 
curious information that some read after 1. 93 ridiculously 
(yeAoiws) :— 

ovd€ te BovAdpmevos, GAAG Kparepys im’ avayKys. 

Now this is a most amusing mock, an irresistible reductio ad 
absurdum of the beautiful moral of 1. 93, and is worth attention. 
Hitherto attention seems to have been directed solely to the lines 
that follow, and it must be admitted that the result has not been 
entirely satisfactory. 

A large number of eminent scholars have ended by rejecting 
altogether the three lines from kai rarépwy to kai éoOAd. This drastic 
view, which certainly simplifies matters, is taken by Bergk, Bekker, 
Fick, Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Seeck and Hennings. Apart 
from getting rid of the several difficulties in the banished lines it 
makes the relative dv refer to totcde xredtecor, as indeed Lehrs, 
Ameis-Hentze and others make it do in spite of the proximity of 
moAda kat éoOAd. I certainly agree that it is all but a third of 
his present riches, not of his former and less valuable possessions, 
that Menelaus says he would be content to lose, if he could recall 
his dead friends to life. Dr. Merry and Messrs. Butcher and Lang 
adhere to the natural reference of the relative, and actually 
represent Menelaus as offering to sacrifice more than half of what 
he had long ago ceased to possess. This is a sheer impossibility. 
Dr. Merry is also clearly wrong in explaining drwAeoa olkov as 
alluding to damage sustained by the ofxos during the time 
Menelaus was engaged in the war at Troy, as if his unsympathetic 
neighbours then took the opportunity feloniously to appropriate 
his unprotected furniture and effects. The reference is to the 
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well-known fact that Paris took away with him not only Helen 
but all the valuables he could lay his hands on. The loss of 
Helen is always in the Iliad treated as part only of the wrong 
done. The Greek claim against the Trojans is for the restitution 
of Helen and the property as well. 

The first suggestion I have to make with regard to this 
vexed passage is that éy represents an original ws. The corrup- 
tion is easy and seems to have arisen from the proximity of zoAAa 
kai éoOAd. By reading as ddedov, the full stop after éoOAd, a very 
arbitrary punctuation at present, is justified, and one at least of 
the recognized difficulties of the passage is removed without 
wholesale athetesis. 

To the condemnation of ll. 94-6 I am entirely opposed, not 
that I maintain the absolute integrity of the passage, but because 
I think the excisory knife has not fallen upon the true culprit. 
There has been a miscarriage of justice. The real offender is the 
innocent looking 1. 93 :— 

ds ov To yaipwy Toiode KTEdTETToW avdoow. 
This is the villain of the piece, the Joseph Surface, which has 
escaped all suspicion because it has imposed upon every one with 
its ‘noble sentiment’. I make one reservation only in favour of 
the author of the capital rider :— 
ovd€ Tt BovAdpevos, GAAG Kparepys tr avayKys. i 
He seems to have seen through the smirking hypocrisy of 1. 93, 
and his caustic addendum might have warned others and turned 
their suspicions in the right direction. They would have found 
enough to confirm their doubts. Nauck would have pounced 
upon rotode, as indeed he does without any suspicion of the 
doubtful character of the whole line, and proposes to read rotow, 
which is wrong. ‘The composer of the line used the word he was 
in the habit of using day by day and hour by hour, rotode. He 
did not know that Homer had a predilection for rovcide or rowivde 
as Nauck supposes. Again, the expression dvdcow xredrecou is 
unique in this respect that the dative after dvdoow is ordinarily 
a locatival dative of persons (Monro, H. G. § 145 (7)) or places. 
dvdcow and its synonyms always take a genitive of the thing 
(H. G. § 151 (f)). Lastly &s may be taken exception to. It 
means ‘in this way’ rather than ‘for this reason’. Bekker’s 
substitution of as really makes no improvement. The Homeric 
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idiom, in my opinion, rather requires 76 in place of ds, v. Note on 
y 206. Such are the objections to the phraseology of the line, 
surely an ample and serious list: but the real question is what 
effect would its removal have upon the whole of this troubled 
passage. If the difficulties which beset it disappear with the 
disappearance of 1. 93, the case is proved. The whole passage 
from l. 90 would read thus with the two changes I am advocating, 
the excision of 1. 93 and the change of dy into ds in l. 97 :-— 

clos éy® wept Keiva rodiv Biorov cvvayeipwv 

HAwpV, Telws por GDeApedv GAXos Exrepve 

AdOpy, avarori, 6A oddAopévys GAdxoL0" 

Kal marépwv Tade peAAer GKovepev, Ol TiVEs Vp 

eioiv, éret para ToAAG Tabor, kai arddeca olKov 

ev pada vaetdovra, KexavddTa. TANG Kal éoOAd. 

ws ddeAov tpitarnv wep éxwv ev Sdpact potpav 

vaiew, of 8 dvdpes odor Eppevar, ot TéT CAoVTO 

Tpoin év evpein éxas “Apyeos irmoBdroo. 
‘ While I was wandering in those distant lands amassing much 
wealth, in the mean time another slew my brother by craft, at 
unawares, by the treachery of his accursed wife. And belike you 
have heard this my story from your own fathers whoever they be, 
for (they would tell you how) I have had many things to suffer, 
and I had my house despoiled, right-well stablished, filled with 
goodly substance. Would that I dwelt in my halls with only 
a third part of my possessions, but they were alive, the brave 
men, who died in those days in the wide land of Troy far away 
from Argos where the horses graze.’ 

The clause beginning with éeé gives the reason why their 
fathers probably told them the story, there was plenty in it to 
interest them. Note how he passes the exact detail of his main 
wrong. He vaguely says pdAa woA\a wafov and turns the 
thoughts of himself and his hearers away from the unpleasing 
subject to the merely material loss he had sustained. 

Surely this view is better than to make érei—éoOAa give the 
reason for ov ro. xaipwr—évdcow. In fact his previous material 
losses would rather afford ground for a deeper satisfaction with 
his present greater prosperity. Even Dogberry interpreted human 
nature better when he made it his boast ‘I have had losses’. 

For the rest the translation above given renders further 
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explanation needless: but some idea of the difficulties inherent 
to the passage as transmitted may be gathered from the exami- 
nation of proposed solutions in the Ameis-Hentze edition, Anhang 
8 94-96. | 
S106] propery, evel ov tis “Axadv téc0° éudynoer, 
doo ‘Odvoes eudynoe Kal nparo. . 

‘For none of the Achaeans laboured in so many ways as Odysseus 
laboured and—,’ so far all is clear: but what is jparo? We 
may accept the explanation of Eustathius, tréyewe cal éBaorace, 
as Dr. Merry does in his very serviceable and well-known edition. 
He renders éudynoe kal jparo ‘achieved and undertook’, thus 
making the expression a sort of vorepov apdtepov. Perhaps 
‘achieved’ a little overdoes éudyyce, and certainly objection may 
be taken to the statement that yparo comes from aipw, v. on 
y 233 above. Ameis-Hentze reach the same sense, ‘auf sich 
nahm,’ more correctly through dpyvwya. The later Greeks, no 
longer possessing dpyvvpar as a living word, doubtless preferred to 
recognize the familiar aipw, and to this end wrote yparo rather 
_ than npero with its unfortunate suggestion of époua, ‘I ask,’ 
which last Cobet (Misc. Crit. p. 400) would, I think rightly, 


restore here and elsewhere. 


Leaving these questions of orthography and grammar, let 
us examine the usage of this aor. jpduynv or npaynv in order to 
_ ascertain whether there is sufficient justification for attributing to 
it this meaning of ‘ undertake’ in reference to toil and hardship. 

It occurs most frequently, twenty-one times in all, with 
 Kdd0s as an object, Kddos dpécOar (npato, &c.), with xdéos seven 
_ times and with edyos four times, meaning clearly ‘to win’, 
: ‘acquire, ‘get.’ ‘To win asa prize’ seems to be the proper and 
i primary sense, as appears from I 124 dé6Aia zoociv dpovto, 
—W 592 (irrov) riv dpdunv, B 510 avipdypia—npato, I 188 
_ THv aper e& evdpwv, A 625 tiv dper é« Tevédou, v 137 b0— 
| Tpotns ejpar’ “Odvoce’s. Add to these M 435 pucbdy adpyra 
and a 390 rodro—dpécOa, i.e. the position of Baoied’s. In 
_ every case so far the object gained is a desirable one. In fact 
_the Homeric poems present but two exceptions to this usage, 
_ exclusive of the passage under discussion: of these two one is 

only an apparent, the other is a real, exception. The apparent 
exception is :— 
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E129 6a 8 érear airot piv éxdpeba Snuoriros 

ex Bedéwv, py Tov Tis ep Axel EAxos Gpyrat. 
Who can doubt that the verb is purposely chosen with more 
playfulness but with the same ironical intent as we have seen 
in the case of xouifw, v. note on & 456? The reward they will 
reap, the prize they will win will be—a second wound. Obviously 
there is no such irony, either playful or serious, in éudyynoe xat 
nparo. 

The real exception, and the only remaining instance of this 
aor. in Homer, is adduced by Dr. Merry on our passage :— 

Y 247 ToAAG par’, od ay vis Exardlvyos ayxOos aporro. 
Ineffectually ; for the change of one letter here will give us the 
correct verb, which was not, and could not be, dporo, but, 
as usage will vouch, dyowro; cf. H 467 vies—olvov ayovoat, 
I 71 rov vies Gyovor, Q 396 Hyaye vyis, n 9 vees Hyayor, II 223 
OnK exit vnds adyerOu, &c. The probability of this emendation 
is further increased by the noun dy@os itself, which is fittingly 
joined with its cognate, or seemingly cognate, verb; cf. « 415 
adivwv ddivyow and Fick’s adypws aypy, which may serve as an 
example, though it be but a figment of the learned imagination. 
Nor is the confusion between dyorro and dpo:ro elsewhere un- 
known. In Q 139 kat vexpov dyouro, though dyorro is clearly 
right, yet we find dpo:ro S Flor. On the other hand in € 297 
dometov @vov €Aoiro the variant dporro seems preferable. In 
I 124 d€6\1a roociv dpovro we have an erroneous dyovro in a 
good MS. L. 

We have now ascertained that there is little or no support 
for the idea, derived from Hesychius, that jparo can mean 
‘undertook’. It remains to be seen whether there is any other 
possible way of understanding the word in this connexion 
éudoynoe kai nparo. With some harshness we might render it 
‘was successful’, ‘won,’ the object being not the labour itself, 
but that for which the labour was incurred. He secured the 
fruits of his toil. Still this is far from being satisfactory, and 
therefore I submit that if jparo (jpero) be retained, the sense 
must be that Odysseus won the distinction of being selected for 
these achievements, ‘he gained the quest.” He was chosen for 
example out of all the Greek captains by Diomed as his companion 
in the night attack on the Trojan camp. The idea was a familiar 
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one in the days of mediaeval chivalry. Here the two verbs 
would form a torepov mpdrepov. Otherwise we must fall back 
on some such conjecture as 
euoynoe Kal HVvUTO, 

but as long as the traditional verb can be understood in the 
sense suggested it has the prior claim. 
) 141] ov yap Tod Td pypt éoixota de idéoGax 

oir avdp ovre yuvaika—oeéBas pw exer eiropdwrav— 

ws 68° "Odvcojos peyadyropos vit ore, 

Tyrepaxo—. 

It may be that van Herwerden is right in changing 1. 143 

into 

*Odveo7je peyadrnrop. avta EoiKe 
and condemning the three following lines altogether. For obviously 
it is the likeness to Odysseus himself that is the basis of the 
identification. 

But whether this view be accepted or not makes little 
difference to the proposal I have to make with regard to the 
reading of ll. 141-2. ‘For never yet, I vow, have I seen either 
man or woman so like.’ Like whom? Either Odysseus or his son 
necessarily. But if so, why the words ‘or woman’. Why should 
it be suggested that a woman might be like either of them? My 
_ reply is that Homer never suggested any such possibility. What 
_ hesaid was, as the metre shows, if we reject Ahrens’s theory, some- 

thing slightly different :— 

ov yap mo tive Hye Fefouxdtas de fidéoar 
ovr’ avdp ovre yuvaike. 
_ ‘I never yet saw, I declare, two people, either men or women, so 
_ like,’ i. e. like one another, the man to the man, and the woman 
to the woman. 
. The superiority of this in both sense and metre is manifest at 
~agilance. Its applicability to r 380 is also confirmatory :— 

GAN od 7o Twa hye éorxdta Bde idécGar 

as ov d€uas hwovny te 7ddas T ‘Odvoju Zorkas. 
The likeness between the beggar-man and Odysseus is closer, not 
than that between any one else and Odysseus—that might mean 
little or nothing—but than that between any two people she 
(Eurycleia) had ever seen. Therefore read :— 

GAN’ ot 7o Twe pypu eouxdtas Ode idérOar. 
E2 BI 
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3 162] eébero yap oe ideaOar 
ddpa oi 7 Tu eros troOjoear HE TL epyov. 
With two slight changes the last line may be thus reconstructed :— 
ddpa ot n TL execo troOjnoeat HE TL Epyw. 
The introduction of the dative brings the passage into line with:— 
A 394 el more On Tt | 


» 3 


ere. ovnoas Kpadinv Aws He Kal Epyw (7é 7 Bentley), 
504 i Emer # Zpyy (dvy0a), 

E 879 _ tavrnv & ove érer mpotifsddXcat ovTE TL Epyw. 

The combination of the plur. éreoo. with the sing. épyw may easily 
be defended by such examples as Y 367 émécao1—éyxei 9, 8 396 
éeréecot | Kal dopw, IL 630 réAos woA€uov, erewy 5 —. 

For the elision see Note on € 328 ff. 

The admissibility at least of the proposed emendation, so far as 
Homeric usage is concerned, being granted, let us see whether this 
metrical correction is, or is not, essential to the meaning of the 
passage. The difficulty of the vulgate is this, that while taroOyoea 
épyov must mean ‘suggest an act’, ‘suggest that something should 
be done,’ it is equally certain that taoOjcea eros can only mean 
‘make a verbal suggestion ’, ‘ utter a suggestion,’ ‘say something 
by way of suggestion.’ To put it another way, it is just as incon- 
ceivable that troOyoea épyov should be translated ‘suggest by an 
act’, ‘do something by way of suggestion,’ as that iroOynoear Eros 
should convey the absurd idea ‘suggest that some one should say 
something’. The absurdity is even more apparent if we add an 
adjective. Who would venture to render trofécOar ruxwov eros 
‘to suggest that some one should make a wise remark’, though 
none would hesitate to translate troféc bat ruxivov Epyov ‘ to suggest 
to some one a wise action’? 

In technical language ézos in this phrase is the accusative of 
the internal object, épyov the accusative of the external object 
(v. Monro, H. G. § 132). The combination of the two here, even 
though the rather unepic figure zeugma be called to the rescue, 
results in such an unmanageable complexity, that translators 
have very properly preferred the bolder course of treating either 


both as internal or both as external. Messrs. Butcher and Lang ~ 


(1879) adopt the second alternative and render: ‘that thou 
mightest put into his heart some word or work,’ in fact, suggest 
something for him to say or do. 
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‘Dass du Rath ihm zu Worten ertheiletest oder zu Thaten ’ (Voss). 
On the other hand Worsley’s verse translation gives elegant 
expression to the other alternative :— 
For he was fain to see thee and enquire 
If word or work thou knowest to forward his desire. 
These last words convey, I believe, the true meaning of the 
passage, but also involve necessarily that the second line (163) 
should be read as emended :— 
dppa ot 7 TL ereco UroOnoeat HE TL Epyw, 
‘that you may now suggest to him something either by word or 
act,’ i.e. generally ‘in some way or other’, or more definitely ‘ by 
advice and assistance’, both of which the speaker’s father, Nestor, 
had already given to Telemachus. 
3 222] Os TO KaTaBposevey, exnv KpyTHpt pryecn, 
Two MSS. have ézei, which is of course right, and is read by 
Thiersch, Bekker, van Leeuwen and da Costa. See also Monro, 
H. G. § 362 on éryv. I think it is worth suggesting that éryv 
has come in here not from an original érei dv which would be 
intermediate, but from érei év, the true reading being :— 
ds TO KataBpdger, rel ev KpyThpr pyein. 
The full construction would be év xpyrjpx otvw pryein, as the drug 
is mixed not with the bowl but in the bow! with the wine. We 
have the preposition :— 
A 259 70 év dail’, dre wep Te yepovcr.ov aifora olvor, 


, 


"Apyeiwv ot dpurrot, évi KpyTipt Képwvrat. 
Kk 356 7 Sé tpiryn Kpyrnpe pedrippova olvov éxipva 
i; novv ev apyupéeo—. 
a v 252 év O€ Te olvov 
; KpyTnpow Kepdwvro* 
a 110 of pev dp olvov emuoyov evi KpyTnpor Kal vdup. 
There is but one passage that supports xpyrype as a: locatival 
dative :— 
T 269 dpxia mira. Oedv oivayov, KpyTnpt 5é olvov 
ploryov—. 
Even there it is quite possible that the original was :— 
dpxia miata Oedv ayov, ev kpyThpt Se otvov. 
Indeed if I am right in my supposition that T 105 is an interpola- 
tion (v. Note on y 233) the compound verb must be wrong. 
As is well known, the later Greeks renounced the elision of the 
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was, instantaneous. But here the idea of a prompt reply, 
a reply on the instant, is hardly admissible. No third person 
could check such a thing, not even Odysseus, though we relieve 
him of Anticlus here. 

Consequently I submit that here also we should read a and 
not ai’, nor do I think it quite unwarrantable to suggest that 
Aristarchus himself did so. 

As for the metre the third foot is simply intolerable. The 


hiatus in the middle of it is bad enough, but nothing in com- — 


parison with the lengthening of 7 in thesis before an open vowel. 
I suggest :— 

} e&ehOépev [irmov], ) evdo0ev ay braxotoa (cf. 9 515, A 531). 
So or by some similar insertion only (airix’, &c.) can the line be 
made to scan at all. That it is an error to hold that 7 cannot 
be shortened legitimately under such circumstances is proved by 
the following incontrovertible examples :— 

Z 367 ov yap T old 7 rt ow brdtpoTos ifopar avris, 
K 451 Hé duorrevowv 7 evaytiBiov wodcuigwv’ 
II 515 ets 7 evi Tpoin’ Svvaca S¢ od ravtoo’ axovew 
® 113 7 46 ye Sovpt Baroy 7 ard vevpppw dword. 
576 ei rep yap POdpevds pv 7 otraon He BadAnow, 
W724 7p dvdaep, 7 eyo oe 1a 8 ad Aut ravra peAjoe. 
Y 94 6fOadrpoitcr reoicw 7 dAXAOv pov dxoveas 
8 714 matpos €od 7} vooTov 7) dv Twa wOTMoV éréomeV. 
L497 «i de pbeygapéevov rev 7) aidjoavtos dkovce, 
X 58 bOns welds idv 7 eyo orv vy pedraivp. 
7 217 pyva 7) aiyvriol yappovrxes, oloi Te Téxva 
p 252 onpepov év peydpors, 7) td pynothpor Sapein, 
384 pdvrw 7 inrhpa Kaxav 7) Téxrova Sovpwv, 
472 Brnera 7 rept Bovoiv } dpyervps diecow* 
v 63 airixa viv 7 éreta p dvapragaca OedrAa 
w 430 GXX’ dyere, ply Totrov 7 és TvAov dxa ixéoOar. 
These instances are sufficient to establish the prosody or metrical 
usage illustrated by the proposed emendation. A law so simple 
and harmonious one would scarcely expect to find unrecognized 
among scholars, but even in the more recent edition by van 
Leeuwen and da Costa the above shortening of 7 is regularly 
accompanied by the mistaken comment ‘ 7 insolite corripitur’. 


8 349] See note on v 83. 
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8497] &v vooTw ardAovro’ paxn S€ Te Kal ob wapyoa. 

What is re doing.‘in this galley’? In the statement of 
a particular definite fact this particle is entirely out of its 
element, and it would be difficult to formulate a sentence less 
general and indefinite than ‘ you also. were present in the battle ’. 


_ The MSS. can hardly be held responsible, for re is only found in 


one, the Harleian, and even there it is corrected by the second 
hand into 7 (dé re H (i superscripsit sec. man.) dé 77 DT UK; 
dé ro. post correcturam T?; 8 ém FGPJS Ludwich). Editors 


_ desiring to escape the Scylla of & ér: have blindly rushed into the 


Charybdis of re. 

However, though I believe the case for re here is a bad one, 
let me not overstate it. There is one defence open. It may be 
said that pdyy is used here in a distributive sense, and that re is 


_ found with a frequentative verb in three passages at least :— 


€ 331 aAXore pév te Néros Bopén rpoBdrcoxe Héper Gar 
T 86 kai ré pe veixeierxovs éy® 8 ovK airids cis 
Y 28 kai dé 7ré pu Kai rpdobev brorpopéeckov Spavres 
The case therefore against re with the imperfect is certainly not 
so strong as that against ds re with that tense: v. note on y 435. 


2 I own I am not thoroughly satisfied however with the above 


instances. In e 331 re might easily have superseded an original 
é (Fe). In T 86 vecxefovow, the present, seems to me required by 


_ the sense, and almost indispensable. Again in Y 28 


irotpopéove’ Spdowvres 
is metrically (or perhaps I should say formally, for épavres is 
unique) and idiomatically much to be preferred, cf. « 448 
ov Tu wdapos ye AcAeypevos Epxeat oidv. 
y 201: A 553, &e. | 
There appears now, I submit, some reason for suggesting 


_ that here, in 8 497, pdéyy has been wrongly assimilated in number 
_ to védorw and that the primitive reading was :— 


ev v6 im@OXNOVTO" pd dé Kal ov noO 
év vooTw adXovto: paxyor Se Kai ob rapncGa. 


8 500 ] Tupjoiv pw para Toceddwv éréAacce 


métpyow peyarAnow—. 

The first line has clearly been modernized to a slight extent 
in order to introduce the noun Tvpaé instead of the adjective. 
Read :— 

Tupainot € rpdra Toceddwv éréXacce ; 
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The corruption is of course due to the false idea that para could 
not but lengthen a preceding open vowel. The improved metre 
is exactly similar to the movement of y 320 :— 
eOduev, Sv Twa mpatov adroopyAwow dedXAau. 

Lastly, if Homer had entertained any preference for the noun here, 
he would, we may be sure, have said Tupdwy not Tuppow, which 
makes an awkward apposition. 
8 514] GAN ore dy tax’ EwedAdrAe Marcrdwy dpos aid 

igeoOau, Tore On pv avapragaca OvedXa 

révrov ex ixOvdevta pépev Bapéa orevdxovta, 

Gypod er éorxarinv, 60. Sépara vate Oveorys 

TO piv, arap TOT evare Oveoriadys AiyioOos. 

GAN’ dre 8} Kal KeOev épaivero vooros arjpuv, 

[ay dé Oeot odpov orpéar, kal oixad’ ixovro, | 

not 6 pev xaipwv éreBnoeto tartpidos ains, 

Kal Kiver amrTopevos Hv marpioa: 

This much-vexed passage may be allowed to stand in the 
order in which we have received it from tradition, if we remove 
the bracketed line, 520. It is an utterly mistaken elucidation of 
vooros amrnpywv. The expression, moreover, is confused, for ovdpoy 
otpeway quite fails to convey the meaning ‘changed the wind to 
a fair breeze’; the change of subject is at least harsh, and the 
metre is also imperfect. 

Without this absurd interpolation the passage may be easily 
explained. Agamemnon has been driven by the storm to the 
extremity of the promontory of Argolis. He is a long way from 
Mycenae, but when he thought he saw a prospect of getting home 
to Mycenae even from that remote spot (kai xeiHev) without again 
facing the perils of the sea (vdcros dmjpwv), he landed at once, 
there and then, and was glad of the chance. 

The attempt to reach Mycenae by land did not prove 
drnpwv, but in my view this is just the grim irony of the poet, and 
has only escaped notice through the misleading explanation 
obtruded by 1. 520. 

8 673] ds eda’, of 8 dpa ravres éryveov 75 éxéAevov" 

Read ds éxéAevey as we have it in ¥ 539. The vulgate is due 
to the influence of 7 226, v 47. Similarly in 6 398 as éxéXeve is 
preferable. In such cases the sense of the passage is of more 


moment than the consensus of MSS. 
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8 684] py prvynotedcartes pind GOP SuAjoavres 

torata Kal mipara viv evOade Serrvyjceav. 
The only question here, by no means an easy one, is the proper 
understanding of 1. 684. There are apart from minor details 


two main lines of interpretation, which it is necessary to 


mention :— 
(1) ‘O that—never having wooed me, nor ever having met 
here (alio tempore)—they may now eat their very last meal in 


this place’ (Merry). So Ameis-Hentze. This version resolves 
the couplet into three separate wishes, of which it is the 


agitated and somewhat indistinct expression, (a) Would that 


_ they had never wooed me. (6) Would that they had never 
_ met here at all on any occasion. (c) May they now eat their 
last meal here. The two negative wishes may, of course, be 
_ reckoned as one, the second being regarded as a repetition of 
_ the first in more comprehensive terms. dAdo’, which may 
_ represent either adAAo& or dAdore, is a difficulty. The un- 
desirability of either in this version is apparent; but while 


dAAohx admits of no explanation at all, being nothing less than 


; a flagrant contradiction, dAAore might refer to meetings held 
: at Odysseus’ house previous to the commencement of the woo- 
ing. As will be seen in the sequel, I believe dAXof& to be 


right and to stand in necessary contrast with évOade in the 


next line. 


(2) ‘ Nay, after so much wooing, never again may they come 
together, but here this day sup for their last and latest time’ 


_ (Butcher and Lang). Similar is ‘No—these suitors—let them, 
is hever meeting again, now eat their last meal’ (Liddell and 
- Scott). So Hermann, Passow, Nitzsch, and we may add Monro 
_ (H. G. § 361) ‘May they (after their wooing) have no other 
_ meeting but sup now for the last time’. 


In this view both negatives, uy and pyde, are taken with 
OpAjoavres alone, the other participle, pyvyorevoavres, being treated 
as parenthetical and, as it seems, almost equivalent to the noun 


 pynoripes. dddore is again accepted rather than &Adobu. 


L. Lange’s peculiar explanation, that Penelope merely sup- 
poses the case that this might be the last meal of the suitors, 


and then immediately, or even before, she has said it, for the 


negatives precede, checks herself with a No! No!, indicates at all 
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events that there is something unconvincing in the ordinary 
versions of the passage. It shows moreover a very scrupulous 
regard for Penelope’s good name, making her exhibit a womanly 
gentleness and kind feeling, which is quite in accord with 
Eustathius’ remark on évOdde (685) :—r6 dé évOdde ériecxds éppeOn 
ws py Grdr@s érapwpevns THs IIynveAdrns Exxarov todro Selmrvov Tots 
puvnornpow, ei Kat drAAoO Servetv eOéAovor. They may dine any- 
where else, she is supposed to remark, but I hope they will not 
dine here any more. Iam sorry to say, in reference to a lady, 
that I have no doubt whatever Penelope here frankly wishes 
for the suitors nothing less than what actually overtook them in 
the end—sudden death. The perusal of the opening scene of 
Book XXIII of the Odyssey ought to convince any impartial 
reader of the total absence of the modern humanitarian element 
from the feminine mind in the heroic ages, whenever real injuries 
have to be avenged. 

I will now submit my own idea of the exact meaning of 
this much vexed passage :—‘ Or ere they go a-wooing or consort 
together elsewhere may they now here: make their last and final 
meal.’ 

I treat the two participles with absolute impartiality, 
placing them fairly on an equal footing, not giving to one more 
or less than I give to the other. pi pynotedoarres (lit. ‘ not 
having wooed’), ‘ without going wooing,’ ‘ before they go wooing 
elsewhere’ (aAXo6x), refers to future time, a usage that may be 
illustrated for the benefit of young scholars by such a sentence 
as this :—idov NedroAw @dvors, ‘see Naples and then die,’ ‘may 
you die after seeing Naples.’ Here iddéy refers to future time 
absolutely, but to past time relatively to @Odvois. Now if we 
desire to negative the participle, we can only do so, in a wish- 
clause, by adding py, as here, so that yn iddv = ‘ before you see,’ 
‘without seeing.’ 

The two participles considered in relation to one another 
form a sort of torepov mpdrepov, for Penelope means to intimate 
that the suitors would find themselves sooner or later in one 
another’s company in somebody else’s house, ready to prosecute 
another suit there, unless their career should come to an abrupt 
termination here, as she prays it may. I confess I do not see 


how this rendering can fairly be disputed. The only real 
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novelty in it is the making dAdo refer to both participles 
- alike: but there is nothing so unusual in that as to constitute 


a serious objection. Both Greek and Latin, no less than our 
own language, allow such a position for a word, when the 
second participle, as here, is used to supplement the first. 


Possibly Eustathius, although his statement is not sufficiently 
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explicit to prevent misunderstanding, was in possession of what 
I hold to be the right view: rwes S& Svo redelas évvoias evdnoav: 
pay pev éreurrixyy év TO TpOTw CToLxw, iva A€yy pa) pynoredoarTes 
elev Kai ffs (perhaps 76 pu) pvnoredoravtes -evay, i.e. pvyoredceayv), 
érépav S€ 7o torata Servjceav. Eustathius in any case is not 
responsible for the common error of supplying éué as object after 
pvnoredcavres. There is no need for any object, but if one be 
required, let us try adAAnv, ‘ another lady,’ as dAAo& suggests, and 
the meaning will be apparent. 

It is hardly possible in a discussion of this passage to leave 
unnoticed the equally difficult but still very different :— 

dA 613 py Texvnodpevos pnd GAXo Te TEexVACaLTO. 

I do not think that even here py is rightly separated from 


‘texvnodpevos; but for the sake of brevity without examining 


other views I will content myself with offering a translation of 
my own with just so much explanation as to make it intelligible. 
Literally then: ‘Not having designed such another before, 
neither may he design such another again.’ In effect, ‘I hope 
this is the only one of the kind that he has ever made or ever will 
make,’ I take d\Ao tt with both verb and participle, just as in 
8 684 dAdAo& is taken with both participles. The work, the 
TeAapov, is so cpepdadéos, that it is devoutly to be wished that it 
is, and will always remain, unique. 

8694] GAX’ 6 pev ipérepos Ovpds Kai detxéa Epya 

aiverar, ovd€ Tis Erte Xapis peToric” edepyéwr. 

Penelope is drawing a contrast between the conduct of the’ 
suitors and the example set by Odysseus in earlier days. He lived 
with their fathers, 

oUTe TIWa pégas egaicov ore TL eirov 
év Onpup" 
and again 
keivos © ov rote mdpyrrav ardcbadov avdpa. édpye 


The point of the contrast is confined to the negative merit of 
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abstention from wrong in word and deed, and rightly so because 4 
it is precisely in this respect that the conduct of the suitors is ~ 
complained of. But the last line, 695, goes further than the 


argument requires: it constitutes an appeal for a grateful 
recognition of good deeds (evepyewv) done by Odysseus. 


In itself such an appeal would not be unnatural, but here it — 


is surely irrelevant, because it draws away the attention abruptly 
from the main contrast. 

When in addition to this we find a form evepyéwy (gen. plur. 
neut.) of edepyys = well-made, well-wrought, used as equivalent 
to ‘good deeds ’*, we may fairly doubt the genuineness of this line, 
which begins, in the manner usual with spurious additions, by 
supplying a verb to the line preceding. 

This argument will be quite conclusive, if a satisfactory 
predicate can be found for l. 694, which certainly cannot stand 
by itself, and exhibits a doubtful noun @vyds and a more than 
doubtful 6. The latter is removable; @vuds may be a trans- 
position of pidos (cf. 1. 690) 

GANG pev Yup Erepos piOos Kal deixéa Epya. 
‘ But verily your way of speaking is other than his, and unseemly 
your deeds.’ 
8 732] «i yap éym rvOdpunv ravrny 5d8dv Sppaivovra, 

The pronoun is here necessary, but cannot be inserted after 
ravtnv as van Leeuwen and da Costa suggest. The only admissible 
correction is «i dé F’ éyé. The supersession of d€ by ydp is not 
uncommon. In the one other example of this participial usage, 
which is without a pronoun, N 353, we have a very suspicious, 
though not unexampled, ending of the hexameter, nero ydp fa. 
For this we might write 7\6ero 5€ odeas, and thus correct both on 
the same principle. For the construction v. Monro, H. G. § 245, 2. 
8755] wéyxv Oeots paxdperor yoviv "Apxeoiddao —. 

Nauck’s rés paxdpeoot Oeoto. will not do. <A better solution 
would be :— 

TayXV yoviv pakaperot Oeoia’ “ApKerorddao. 
8 756] GAN’ Eri qrov Tis eréooerat, Os Kev ExNor 
Sépara OF iwWepedhéa kai drdmpoh miovas aypovs. 

Here van Leeuwen and da Costa ruin the verse by reading 
tWopopa for tWepepéa. An examination of Homeric usage gives 
this result. Neither adjective is elsewhere used in the plural at 
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all. Next we find that i¥dpodos is applied to two nouns only, 
Oddapos and ofkos; while twepedys is even more closely restricted 
to ddua and 46, in the eleven instances of its appearance. These 
facts suggest, and fairly warrant, as the restoration here :— 

Sapa Tod tWepedes Kal amdmpobs riovas aypovs. 
The reason for the corruption is obvious. Moreover rdde beside 
its palaeographic fitness has the support of the somewhat similar 
vorpircapevn Tode SGyua of Penelope r 579, @ 77, 104; cf. also 
p 105; o 37, € 395- 
8777] pidov, 0 87 Kat raow evi ppeciv jpapev jptv. 

Here we have one of the most remarkable instances of stead- 
fast adherence to an impossible tradition in the face of conclusive — 
evidence that it is wrong. The MSS. unanimously give paper. 
Only from the second hand of P and H do we get eiadev. The 
question is can ypapev mean ‘pleased’, ‘suited,’ ‘ commended 
itself,’ literally ‘fitted’ in the intransitive sense. To determine 
this we have first to appeal to what we may call the general rule 
that reduplicated aorists are transitive; next there is the 
usage of npapoy itself, which is as under :— 

€ 95 avrap érel deirvnce Kal npape Gvpov éwdp = E III. 
A II0 kai Ta pev doxnoas Kepaogdos npape TEKTwV 
M105 ot & érel GdAnAovs dpapov ruxrjor Bocca, 

II 212 ws & Gre rotxov avip apapy ruKwoicr Aout —. 
W 712 os or apeiBovres, rods Te KAVTOS Npape TEKTWY, 

€ 252 ikpia dé orynoas, dpapov Oapéot orapiverct, 
m7 169 ds ay pynotipow Odvarov Kal Knp apapdvTe —. 

So far the instances are unmistakably transitive; but as 
might be expected there is one supporter, a weak-kneed one, of 


_ this jpapey in 6 777. It is II 214, and is particularly bad, 


because it is only separated by one line from an example of the 
correct transitive use. 
 &s dpapov Kdpubés te kal domides 6uhaddecoa. 
The remedy is either to accept from Bentley 
Kopubas Te kal domidas é6udadroécoas, 

which serves well enough, or to read dpOev (apOev Aristarch.) as 
in |, 211. 

It seems to me pretty obvious that npapev here is really due 
to the influence of e 95 (= £111). The expression in those two 


lines, though grammatically entirely different, yet conveys the 
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same general idea of satisfaction which is here attributed in a — 


different sphere to all the suitors. This approximation of ideas 
would suffice to suggest, seeing that only a practically obsolete 


word is concerned, the misuse of which could give offence to 
none, that the passages might be even more closely assimilated — 
—in form as well as in substance—by introducing jpapey into — 
8 777 also, especially as nothing had to be sacrificed save a still — 


more derelict verb evadev. 

In any case it is clearly impossible to avoid condemning 
npapev, Which miserably fails to justify itself, whether we try it 
by the particular test of the usage of this form itself, or by the 
more general test of its agreement with the very considerable 
number of similar old reduplicated aorists in Homer, which are 
all transitive in meaning, e.g. A€Aafov, A€Aaxov, kexadav, KéxvOov, 
tetayov, weraddv, mépvov (rédevov), nKaxe, GAadke, TeTUKOVTO, 
ANeAaBécbar, Kexdpovro, KéxAeTo (KexéAeTOo), &e. 

npapev being disqualified we must, I submit, adopt the alterna- 
tive which the tradition fortunately still presents, cvadev. 

8 813] (ddvvdwr) toAdEwy, ai pw’ épeBover kata ppéva Kal Kata Ovpov. 

Read at woAAai p —. Cf. 6 160, € 323. 

8 831] «i pev 87 Oeds Ear, Peotd re ExAves addijs. 
If, undeterred by the mysterious awe that hedges hiatus licitus, 
of which the above line exhibits an excellent example, I 
venture to restore for the concluding half of the line :— 

Geod ré Te ExAves avdis, 
few will refuse to recognize the facility with which such an 
original would first become Oeod re éxAves, and next by an 
equally easy modification for the metre’s sake the Oeotd te éxAves 
of the vulgate, cf. B 272 Xapdmow + dvaxros for Xapdrov te 
avaxtos, I’ 140, &¢. 

No doubt re’ (reo) might have been preserved in the form 
rev, and our MSS., if we are to follow with servility their 
authority on such a point, give warrant for that form only of 
the gen. of tus before a vowel. Hence we may write here @eod 
ré tev éxAves. Should it be said, however, that rev must have 
been retained, if the pronoun ever existed here at all, the argu- 
ment, I submit, ought not to carry conviction, as it is one of 
that peculiar character that admits neither of substantiation 
nor of refutation. In any case the conjecture perhaps deserves 
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to be mentioned for two reasons, firstly, because it strikingly 
exemplifies a corruption arising from a simple lipography, and 
secondly, because it indicates that even an apparently irre- 


fragable instance of hiatus licitus may after all be a mere 


debasement, instead of a genuine survival, of the archaic 
original. 


BOOK V (e). 


€55] add’ ore 8) tHv voor adixero THADH’ eodoar, 

543 GAN ore dy TH vacov adixoucd’, evOa rep GAXAaL, 

t18xr GAN Gre 8H Tov xGpov adixdpeP eyyds dvra. 

The use of the article with vjcos (xpos) here is commonly 
counted as one of the marks whereby the Odyssey is adjudged 
to be a more recent work than the Iliad. It would hardly be 
possible to adduce from the Homeric poems a more apparently 
unimpeachable example of the defining article of later Greek, 
vy. Monro, H. G. § 261, 3. It seems to me therefore quite worth 
while to examine these passages with a view to discover what 
amount of reliance can be placed upon them as evidence that 
the article so used is genuinely Homeric. 

Now the word vicos is by no means a rare word in Homer, 
for it occurs some seventy times. The article is found with 
it only in six instances, two of which are given above. This 
number, six, is perhaps not inadequate for a budding usage 
still in the early struggling stage of its development. But 
there is one very peculiar feature about the combination. It 
is only found in the accusative case singular—rather a suspi- 
cious limitation, though the instances are but six altogether. — 


| With regard to x@pos indeed the case is somewhat different, 
_ The above instance is unique so far as the accusative is con- 


cerned; but there is one example of the genitive also, ¢ 142 
dpédpevor TOD xwpov. This, however, only makes the curious 
deficiency noticed in the case of vjcos still more marked, unless 
we decide to athetize ¢ 142 on the ground that the suitors needed 
no explanation of émidé£ia. | 

The stability of the article in our three passages is to a 
certain extent weakened by these considerations. It begins to 
wear the aspect of an intruder. Even so it would perhaps be 
a bold, though hardly an unwarrantable, proceeding to dislodge 
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it at once and to attempt to replace it by mere conjecture. 
Fortunately, we can dispense with guessing and—a much safer 
course—make appeal to Homer himself. Let us compare :— 

X22 oper, opp és x@pov adixdpuc’, dv dpaoe Kipxy. 

A 446 of & Gre by p’ és xGpov va Evvidvtes ixovro, = © 60. 
Here we see the original formula, fairly free from suspicion of 
corruption or modernization. It may be noticed in A 22 that 
oppa—and there is no easy method of rejecting the services of 
this conjunction—presents an insurmountable metrical bar to 
the introduction of the article, while in A 446 (= ® 60) the sense 
absolutely precludes the possibility of its appearance. Accordingly 
we may restore in ce 181 without much hesitation :— 

GAN Ore by p’ és xGpov adixdpel eyyds édvra, 
nor indeed need we fear to extend the analogy to the other two 
passages, .< 55, «543. Clearly the trio must stand or fall together. 
Read then :— | 
adixero tTnrA0F éodtoav, 
adixoped’, @vOa wep GAXAaL. 
So far as regards the usage of the verb (ddixéoOar) and the 
preposition (és) in combination with this particular pay, VnTOV; 
it may be useful to compare :— 


AN ore On p és vagov | 


KI Aiainv & és vncov aduxopel evOa 8 &vare = k 135 
127 Opwakinv & és vncov adigea évOa dé rodAal 
261 aitix’ érevra Geod és duvpova vipcov 
ixkouel. 
From these facts we get an insight into the general principle 
which governed the introduction of the defining article into the 
Homeric poems. The process may be regarded as coincident 
with the development of the later usage. Wherever with a 
delicate and loving regard for the credit of The Poet the article 
could be introduced without detriment to the meaning and metre, 
there it insinuated itself and was ultimately allowed to stand. 
So the process went on of bringing Homer up to date. Now let 
us look at the remaining four instances of rv vycov. These must 
have an interest as tending either to confirm or invalidate the 
hypothesis which is really an inference from the facts already 
stated. We find then :— 
fe 201 GAN Gre di) rHv vioov édeiropev, adrix’ erecta 
403 GAN’ Gre 8) riv vnwov eAciropev, OvdE Tis GAAN 
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t 146 &v@ ov tis THv vacov écddpaxey dpOadpotow" 

fe 276 GXrXG rapes THY vacov éAavvere Va pédaLvav. 
‘In the first two examples dAX’ dre 52) vicov ev seems a probable 
restoration, because pév in this position as an emphasizing particle 
without a corresponding dé is quite Homeric, e.g. € 301. In 
later times, however, this particular usage became unfamiliar 
and antiquated. 

In the last two instances the remedy, if other than the 
above, is not determinable from parallel passages. I will content 
myself with suggesting that the Tv vncov in. 146 might have 
come from zpiv vqcov, and that in p 276 from raya vycov. “It 
- is clear that either adverb could be readily dropped to make 
ts : accommodation for the article. The adverb would retire socialiter, 
as Horace says, as an act of friendly politeness. Of course other 
suggestions might be made as to the exact word supplanted by 
tyv, but neither passage, I submit, affords support of the slightest 
value to the one-sided idea that the accusative case singular of 
vnoos possessed in epic times a special and peculiar right to the 
services of the defining article, a right apparently not conceded 
to any other case of this substantive. 

See also « 375 (Note). 
€59] ip piv er éoxapodw peya Kaiero—. 

Probably the archaic gen. écxapdo should be read here. The 
later nom. was écxdpy, but in the Odyssey, besides am écyapdduy 
twice (7 169, r 389), we have only ér écydpy five times (£ 52, 305, 
N 153, € 420, v 123) and wap éoydpy once wy 71. 

Clearly in these last six instances éoyapod would serve better 
_ in point of metre, for -y of the dat. is not freely shortened before 
_ avowel. If we put side by side :-— 

€59 up pev er eoyxapddw péya KaleTo 

, v123 dvéxawov ér éoxdpy axdparov Tip 
it is difficult to believe that the so-called metaplastic form, 
éoxapodi, does not afford better evidence of the real Homeric 
word than any number of repetitions of an inevitable moderniza- 
tion, for such ér éoydpy would be of é écyxapod (oxapéo, 
€oxapo’). 

The only evidence the Homeric poems present against this 
probable conclusion is afforded by the curious line, in which the 
noun occurs in the Iliad :— 
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K 418 dcca pev Tpwdwv rupds éoyxdpat, olow avaykn, 
ot & éypryopPaci—. 
Few, probably, will find this evidence convincing. It requires 
a stalwart faith in the truth of tradition, far more than I can 
claim to possess, to trust to such an anchor. Of the two rival 
versions we may say with Virgil :— 
Et vitula tu dignus et hic. 

I will not criticize them. Let them rest in peace. They are past 
praying for. 

Me muttire nefas. nec clam nec cum scrobe, nusquam. 
€ 62] daopevwr: 4 8 &vdov dowdidove’ dri Kaky—. 

We have A 604 dpePBduevar dri katy of the Muses and 
K 221 dewovons dri xady of Circe. This is the only place where 
the original digamma of dai (vox, vocis) is clearly disregarded, 
for A 137, ® 98 are clearly perversions of érdxovoav (-ev) and 
cannot be relied upon. 

Here we have the remarkable variant noted in Sch. HPQ 
yp kal ovtws, 

davopevov? vippy dé évrAoKapodoa Kadupo. 
The basis of this variant is the proper name. The rest is 
evidently derived with the least possible change from 1. 57 
TO eve vVUEDN 
vatey évrAoKapos" 
We see in this a good example of the easy growth of a variant, 
if a start once be given. I suggest that the line originally stood 
thus :— 
Satopevwvs 4 8 evdov dowdiaovoa Kado. 
The more attractive émi xaAy, which I would not willingly 
abandon, if it were admissible, can only be due to the reminis- 
cence of A 604 and x 221 helped by x 226 :— 
® piror, évdov ydp tis érorxyopevyn péyav iotov 
KaAXov dowuter—, 
€79] ov yap T ayvares Geol dAAHAoWw? wéAovTaL 
abavarot, ovd et Tis drdmpobhk Suipara vale. 

The condemnation of these two lines by R. P. Knight 
(‘commenta putida et inficeta’) was probably based on the 
general consideration that the explanation was not needed. 
Still their presence in the text shows that the hearers of the 
Homeric poems at the time of their insertion had a liking for 
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these little explanations, and if so, why should not the earlier 
hearers in the time of Homer himself have liked them also? Why 
in fact should not the audiences for whom the poem was originally 
composed have had the same simple curiosity to know the reason 
why Calypsorecognized Hermes asthe paullo-post-Homeric audiences 
must have had? : 

_ In other respects the only objection that can be raised 
against 1. 79 is that dyvares is not found elsewhere in Homer. 
We have only dyvworos (8 175, v 191, 397) ‘unrecognized ’, 
‘unrecognizable.’ Here dyvares means apparently ‘unable to 
recognize’, otherwise dyvworo. would have served. But we 
must also not forget that the later Greeks were quite capable 
of changing dyvworo into dyvares on their own responsibility. 
We cannot therefore reject the line on this ground. 

To l. 80 may be objected the flatness of d@avaroc in such 
an emphatic position and the hiatus in the second foot (illicitus). 
In the other examples of initial d6avaro., A 64, 128, 8 586, there 
is real force and no sequent hiatus. Here I would suggest that 
the true reading and punctuation have been slightly interfered 
with because of the influence of the two lines just referred to, 
and that here we should read :— 

ov yap T ayvOres Oeot adAAnAOWL TéAOVTAL, 
éOavarwv ovo el TU daréa pote dopat a vaiel. 
This order of words is not unlike such examples as :-— 

0 35 a0avdarwv ds tis ce PvAaooe TE pierai Te. O 25, &C. 

v 143 dvdpdav & «i wép tis ce Bey Kal Kapteu eikwy—. 
and on this principle in § 187 tov pf "Hois éxrewe eee d-yAads 
vids We may venture to restore 

"Hoos Gv pf éxrewe. 
# : 183] otov 81) Tov pdOov ereppacOns dyopedorat. 
Probably otov 64 twa pddov. Compare cs 348 :— 
dp «idns oldv te wordy Tdd€ vyis exexevOer—. 
The same remedy may be applied to the other similar depravation, 
A.519 (v. Note). 
e188] ddA 7a pev voew Kai dpdocopas 

Ppaccopo. here apparently represents an archaic dpadcopa 
i. gq. ppafoua. There is no point in the change to the future 
here. The action is sufficiently marked as progressive by the 


present tense. 
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€190] Kat yap euol vdos éoriv évaicmos, obdé por air 
Oupos evi or7iPeoor odypeos, GAN’ éXejpov. 

An impossible contrast between the speaker, Calypso, and 
the gods of Olympus is suggested by airy. Read ovrw with 
a.dypeos, as (y 315) ovUT@ is gemapioar (H 198) vyda y' ovras, 
(5 543) aoKedés OUTH, Se 239) ovTw vovupos, (I’ 169-70) 

Kadov 8 ovTw hid ov Tw idov 6pGadrpoiow, 
ovd ovTw yepapdv: 
€ 209 | ipeipopevos tep eobae 
aiv ddoxov—. 

Read dpéoOa v. Note on y 233 p. 36 f. It is surely possible 

that Calypso should here ironically and jealously speak of 


Penelope as the prize which Odysseus was longing to win 


v. 6 107 (Note). Bentley’s suggestion of ixésfa: seems to me 
less likely, not so much because ixéoOac comes also at the end 
of 1. 207, as because its usage when followed by an accus. of 
the person hardly justifies its occurrence here. Perhaps others may 
feel that this is so, on comparing 6 84, ¢ 304, y 141, I51, 0 109, 
518, p 516, & 314, A 139, & 260, X 123. Only in this passage 
would ‘to draw near to’, ‘to approach’ be felt to be inadequate. 
€ 240] ata rada repixyda, Ta of tAMoLEV éXapas. 

I suggest that this line originally read thus :— 

ava mada tepikynr’, & KE of TAMOLEY eAadppas. 

The pure optative here is not of course entirely without 
the support of. other passages, in which we might have expected 
to find xe, as E 303 for example. But both after past tenses 
and primary tenses (Monro, H. G. § 304), the weight of usage is 
altogether in favour of the necessity for the particle in such 
clauses as this, whether we regard them as final or virtually 
independent. Compare from this same book :— 

166 évOnow pevoeike, & Kev ToL Aynov épvKor—. 
142 01 Kev puv repsrovev ex’ edpéa vOTa Oaracons (= 5 560, € 17). 

The case of y 319 q.v. is similar to this in respect of the 
omission of xe, as also is y 231, where the question is discussed 
in one of its aspects. 
€ 255] zpos 8 dpa mndadtov roujcaro, opp ibivo. 

Here we may restore the Homeric form of expression, and 
bid farewell to another example of hiatus licitus by reading :— 

mpos 8 dpa mndadvov romoaro, TO x Piva. 
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' Messrs. van Leeuwen and da Costa condemn the line as 
spurious on the extraordinary ground that a rudder would be 


a useless encumbrance, if the wind were favourable. ‘Guber- 
_ naculum non requiritur ab eo, cui ofpov dea a tergo est immissura ; 


rati autem additum vix quicquam potuit prodesse.’ The learned 


_ critics cannot have had any experience of the ways of a 


small sailing boat. They would probably be surprised to find 
that the only time the rudder is perfectly useless is when there 
is no breeze blowing at all. If they were to try to effect a 
landing at any given spot, with a fair wind a tergo, as they say, 
and no rudder, their efforts would certainly be more amusing 
to the spectators than to themselves. They would probably recant 
about the non-necessity for a rudder at once and for ever. 

€ 261] poxAoiow 8 dpa rH ye xateipucey eis dAa Stay. 

Bentley proposed tiv xatacipveev. It would surely be better 
to retain ry ye and read, not xaréfpvcer, an imaginary form 
suggested by van Leeuwen and da Costa, but xadeiAxuvoey, ef. 

B 152 damrecOau vndv 78 eAxeuev <is GAa Stav—. 

E97, 100. Conversely, B 165 dAad éAxéuey might be corrected 
épvew GAad. 
— € 265] ev 8€ of doxdv EOnxe Ged wéAavos otvoro 

TOV erépor; érepov 5 voaros péyay, év dé Kal Fa 

KwpvUKo. 
According to the not particularly valuable terminology of ae 
ancient critics 1. 266 is dxépados, ‘headless,’ because it begins 
with a tribrach instead of a dactyl. This licence is a neces- 
sary one with such words as fedupin (n 119), érirovos (um 423), 
TIpapidys, &c., but érepos involves no such necessity. More- 
over we may observe it is not the head alone in this case that 
exhibits a quantitative defect but, to continue the metaphor, 
the shoulders also are similarly afflicted, so that the epithet 
dxéhados by no means reveals the full horror of the pheno- 
menon. In plain words we have here not one tribrach only to 
commence the line but two consecutive ones, both wholly 
gratuitous. 

I believe that Homer never could have propounded, and never 
did propound, such a metrical monstrosity as a verse at all. The 
necesita melody of :— 

Tov €repov, érepov & 
7! 
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appears to me to be nothing but the glossarial transformation 
of the primitive :— 
Tov pev, Tov O Erepov. 

Let Homer himself vouch for his own usage. Our recog- 
nized text affords a fairly abundant crop of examples in point 
from both Iliad and Odyssey :— 

E 145 Tov pev trép paloto Badov xadxnypei Soupi, 
tov © érepov Eipel peyaddw Kryida rap’ Spor. 
v67 TH pev papos Exovoay éevrAvves 75€ xLTOva, 
tiv & érépyv xndov ruKuiv Gp Gracce Kopilew. 
X 149 H pev yap & vdarTi Auape péer, * * * 
4 © érépy O€pei rpopéer erxvia yaraly. 
L429 5 pev év péow avdpa hépecke, 
Tw 8 érépw ExarepOev irnv odovres Eraipovs. 
K 352 Tawv 7 pev €Badr€ Opdvors ex pryyea Kada, * * * 
9 © érépn mporapoibe Opover érirawe tparelas. 
#73 ~~ «ot Se Svo oxdzeAor 6 pev otpavov edpry ikaver * * * 
(101) tov & €repov oxdredov xGapadrdrepov de’, Odveced, 
M 88 ot pev Gy “Exrop ioav * * * 
(93) trav & érepwv Tapis Apxe kat “AXxaoos. 
Cf. II 173 * * * 179. 
Outside Homer reference may be made to Hesiod, Op. 14, Mim- 
nermus, 2, 5, &c., but the quoted passages are surely sufficient to 
establish my position. 

Now in later times this particular formula passed out of use. 
It is elliptical, and any one who was desirous to set it forth at 
full Jength, would of course write érepov before or after ev, 
producing :— 

Tov €repov pev, Tov 8 Erepov. 

Cf. H 272 yepi S¢ ry érepy pev * * *, TH O Erépy. The next 
step is to delete pev leaving érepov in sole possession, and 
necessitating érepov 8 instead of rov 8 €Erepor. 

So far I believe, few will refuse to accompany me in this 
emendation; but I am less confident about gaining assent to 
the proposal to transpose vdatos péyav, which nevertheless I hold 
to be essential to the complete restoration of the line :-— 

Tov pev, Tov & Erepov peyay voaros. 
Unfortunatelysome scholars seem anxious, as the later Greeks 
probably were here, to relieve Homer, wherever possible, from 
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the imputation of having needlessly and heedlessly lengthened 
the v of téwp. The most reasonable conclusion seems rather to 
be this, that the long quantity of the vowel is just as valid for 
the old epic as the short one, which ultimately prevailed. 

It may of course be asked, why, if the above statement 
of the matter be correct, the other instances of 6 pev—, 6 8 
€repos were not tampered with and altered in a similar way. 
To a certain extent the question is an irrelevant one, for after 
all every passage is subject to its own special risks; but apart 
from these it may be well to note as a general rule, that the 
modernizing process, guided by the intuitive vox populi rather 
than by any learned critical acumen, is likely to have been 
applied more freely to the text of the Odyssey than of the 
Iliad because of the greater popularity of the more romantic 
and adventurous poem. More particularly, as may be seen 
from the above examples, this is the only passage in which rév 
pev is immediately followed by rov & érepov. In every other 
instance what may be ealled. the peculiar irregularity of the 
contrast is made less apparent by reason of the interposition of 
several words, in one instance (u 73 ff.) of a considerable 
paragraph. To the possible influence of tdaros I have already 
alluded. 
€279] dxrwxaidexary 5é pavy dpea oxidevta (= 7 268). 

The true reading here is, I submit :-— 
daveok dpea 
‘the mountains began to appear’, ‘became gradually visible’. 
The aor. is wrong, if €lassen’s explanation of 7éAvos Svcero be 
regarded as sound.- For daveoxe see pp 241-2, A 587, A 64. 
The following line 
yains Pajxwv, 60 F ayxiorov rede aire 
is a manifest interpolation of an ordinary kind. Some one was 
anxious to give prompt information as to the whereabouts of the 
‘dim mountains’, and of course his yaiys Paujxwv is right and 
unexceptionable. He could hardly fail so far, especially as he 
had 1. 345 to borrow from and 7y 269 to inspire him: but what 
are we to say of the remainder of the line? ‘ Where it was 
nearest to him’ is an extreme specimen of flabbiness and bathos. 
It is needless to point out that neither wéAev nor aire is properly 
Homeric. Accordingly the line must be disallowed. 
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It follows that in the difficult 1. 281 <— 

cicato & ws Gre puvov év jepoewder révTw vf 
the subject to eivato is dpea, and there may be more in the 
reading épwév attributed to Aristarchus by the Scholia, and 
explained by them and by Hesych. as equivalent to védos 
‘cloud’, ‘mist’, than is commonly supposed. This is undoubtedly 
what distant mountains would seem like to the eyes of an 
approaching sailor. Odysseus does not seem to know that he 
is near any land until much later, after he is informed by Ino. 
If he had seen anything like a shield, fwdv, or a promontory, 
piov, he would have had no doubt about the matter, and would 
almost certainly have asked himself what land it could be in his 
first soliloquy, ll. 299-312. 
€ 303] olowrw vedecoor repicreder ovpavov eipry 

Zevs—-. 

The correct construction of zepuoreper in this sentence would 
be ofa vehea repioreper otpav® eiper. The true verb, however, 
is, 1 submit, wepitpépe, ‘curdles.” Two MSS., Palatinus and 
Hamburgensis, come as near as zepictpepe. So in E 903, 
where zepirpeperas is accepted from Eust. and the Lexica, the 
MSS. are solid for wepuorpeperor. Even in £ 477. the same 
depravation may be traced. The restored metaphor is certainly 
a very striking one. 
€ 328] as & dr drwpivds Bopens popenow axavOas 





ss shea mukwvat O€ mpos dAARANoTW oS Ales 

ds THY ap méeAayos avejror épov évOa kai évOa. 
In the last line I propose to read instead of au wédayos, whial 
is a needless assimilation to the dy zed<ov of 1. 327, marring both 
the metre and the picture, év weAayeoo. The phrase occurs five 
lines further on in the description of Ino :-— 

viv & dAds ev weAayeoor Gedy 2& Eupope TYyn7s. 

and again in the Hymns, xxxIII, 15 Aevxys adds ev weAayerow, 
in both cases enjoying absolute metrical protection. 

In the passage under discussion the thistle-down, or what- 
ever it is that is denoted by dxavas (1. 328), is blown over the 
ground which it never touches or touches only at intervals; 
but the water-logged raft, half sunk in the waves while it 
is being carried this way and that by the winds, is never 
for a moment lifted above the surface of the sea. Therefore 
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év weAayeoo. conveys a more realistic and true idea of the 
scene than au wéXayos. In this connexion Curtius’ explana- 
tion (Gr. Et.* p. 278) of wéAayos as the beating buffeting water 
(xray-, tAjyoow, plango) is interesting. 

The dat. plur. in -eo. and -eoo. was peculiarly liable to 


_ misapprehension and corruption when the . was elided before a 


vowel. One instance I have already dealt with, § 163 éreco for 
ézos, if my idea be right. Perhaps it would not be out of 
place here to set down briefly an instance or two, where this 
particular error has upset the grammatical construction :— 
E 329 aia dé Tvdeidnv peters RPE Nas ir7rous. 
Here Zenodotus read xparepwvixeo’ immos. Rightly, I think ; 
for the objection to imros at the end of the line (pace Rauck 
cannot be sustained, cf. N 426, T 274, 8 578, &c. 
An interesting and tolerably convincing example is afforded 
by :— 
Hes. Op. 479 jpuevos dynoes, ddA‘yov wepl xeupos eepywv. 
Clearly nothing can be made of yeipds. yelper” eepywy accounts 
for the tradition and gives a satisfactory sense. Hermann indeed 
suggested yerpi eépywv restoring the grammar at the expense of the 
metre. Believers in a long of the dat. may accept even this: sed 
non ego credulus illis. 
So also I would emend the curious phrase in the Hymn to 
Hermes :— 
153 xeiro xeAvy épariv ew dpiotepa xeupds eepywv. 
xelpeo’ éépywv, ‘clasping in his arms,’ is surely meant. 
This same form y«ipeo’ has produced xetpas more than once. 
Take the case of :— 
O. 228 éAero, drt wapoiGe veeranbeis brdake 
xelpas éucds, eet ov Kev avidpwri y éreheo Oy. 
There can be, I should imagine, little doubt as to the necessity 
for xeipeo éuys here, and I may take the opportunity to point 
out that the first line also seems to require a slight change to 
restore its integrity, thus :-— 
érdeO’, Ort rporapole veueconlels irdege 
xelpes” eqs 
very similar is :— 
x 63 ovd€ Kev ds Ere xelpas ewas An~ayue Pdvoro, 
where yelper’ éujs is a manifest grammatical improvement, 
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(xetper’ darodAngap.?), unless we are to suppose that Angapr q 
has superseded zatvca, a possible but not very likely con- — 
tingency, as it would be more natural to expect the converse 
change, cf. Hym. Dem. 351, 339. ' 

Again in the common phrase déwp ézi xeipas exevay (-ev) 
(1 270, 1174, a 146, 6 216, &c.) we may at least suspect that 
xeipeo” was once read, if only from 2 303 xepaly vdwp érixedat 
and 6 213 xepol & éd’ vdwp yevavTuv. 

Neither do I think we ought to place implicit faith in the 
correctness of the accusatives pvyornpas dyjvopas in the following 
passage :— 

B 235 add F rou pvynothnpas ayjvopas ov Ti peyaipw 

epdev epya Biaa Kaxoppadinar vdouo" 
The dative pyvnornpeo’ aynvopeo’ seems almost, if not quite, essen- 
tial to the sense, as otherwise the grudging would naturally 
be taken to apply to the persons addressed by the speaker, in 
this case the people of Ithaca. In the parallel passage y 55 
there is of course an intentional ambiguity. 

I will conclude with a passage in which the grammatical 
construction cannot be very seriously objected to. It is :— 

A 51 avrap eer’ abroion Bedos éxerevkes edrels 

Barr’. 
There are however considerations, setting aside the metrical gain, 
which lend support to the subjoined emendation :— 

atrap ret avtovs Bekéeoo éxerevxéo édueis 

Badr’. 
The dominating verb in this sentence is, as its position proves, 
Barr’, not the participle égre’s, with which compare the usage 
of the synonymous tirvoxdpevos in TI 80, x 118, or even iévres 
B 774, 0 626, p 168. See also remark on pepuvypevn a 343. 
Moreover the tense of this verb, indicating, as it does, a repeated 
action, accords better with a plural than a singular noun. 

The corruption is not in itself unnatural to a reciter familiar 
with w 180 :— 

avrap rer GAXous épier BéeAca oroveerra. 

dvTa TITVTKOMEVOS, —. 
But there the verb is épie:, and the participle, as I contend should 
be the case here, does not influence the construction. 

The above evidence, I submit, is sufficient to establish a very 
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strong probability that this particular misreading has been to a cer- 
tain extent a real source of textual error. Cf. v 163, x 460 (Notes). 
€ 343] <iuara tatr drodts oyedinv dvépowr héper Bau 

KdAdur, aTap xeiperot véewv éripaieo vorTov 

yains Baijxwv, 661 tor potp eotw advgac. 

I suggest here voodu in place of the impossible wore. Tb ia 

clear that the commentators and translators are mistaken in 
taking yxeipeoou with véwv. That xeipecor goes with ériaieo and 


_ nothing else is placed beyond doubt by 


X 591 Tov éror iioae yépwr eri xepot pdacacbar —. 

t 302, rT 480. 

veov voogi, ‘swimming away from it,’ the ocxedin, just 
mentioned, the drifting wreck. 

The arrangement of the words is not unexampled. Com- 
pare :— 
£142 7 yovvwv Aiccorto AaBov edarida Kovpynv 
A 423-4. See also Classical Review, May, 1899, p. 195. 
€ 162 adX dye Sovpata paxpa tapov adpyoleo xaAKG | eipetay oxedinv: 
€ 379] GAN otd ds ce Coda dvoccerOat KaKoTHTOS 
(xaxorytra XU ante correcturam FD [os superscriptum F? D?, 
Et. Gud. 581, 60 Ludwich),. 

Here xaxoryra, the acc., should be read of necessity. dvomat, 
‘to make little of’ (v. Note on p 378), occurs with sufficient 
frequency to leave no doubt upon the point :— 

A 539 6a Kev ovdkéri Epyov avip dvocaito pereAOav —. 

N 127 xaptepai, Gs ovr dv Kev "Apns dvocaito pereAOiv —. 

P 399 Tov ye dodo’ dvdcat’, odd ci pada pv XOXos ior. 

EF 95(=P 173) viv d€ cev dvocdunv mayxv dpevas, olov eeures. 

Q 439 ovk av ris Tou ropmov Gvooadpevos paxécaito. 

I 55 ov tis tou Tov pidOov dvocoerat, doaor Axaoi 

N 287 ovd€ kev évOa redv ye pévos Kal xetpas dvoito 

@ 239 veixecev ds av onv dpernv Bpotds otis dvotTo 

b 427 odx ds pe pvnothpes atysdlovres dvovrat 

P 25 as nBys arovnl, ore yp dvato Kal p trépeve 
Not only so, but the reason for the appearance of the genitive 
here is quite apparent. In the passages where this verb is used 
with irony as here, the ancients, oblivious of the irony, were con- 
tinually attributing to it the meaning of the middle voice of 
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évivnpu. See the scholia’‘on p 378, Q 241, Apoll. Lex., &. Of 


course évjcopa does take a genitive :—r 68 daitds dvynoo. 
II 31 ri cev dAXos dviceras dpiyoves zep ; 


and P 25 above. In our passage évycecbar Anec. Oxon. I, z 


449, 18. 


For the rest I will just draw attention to the fact that here a 
only €\vropar is used in reference to a matter within the speaker’s — 
own power. Is Poseidon doubtful of his ability to execute his — 
threat? Itrow not. The use of. the verb is part. of the irony 
which has generally escaped the notice of commentators. He — 
makes pretence of being not quite sure. o€ ye Fédroy’? If so, _ 
the later Greeks preferred a hiatus to the elision of a diphthong. | 


€ 3938] — peyddov td Kiparos apbeis. 

Read peydAw ird Kipat depbeis. For ixo with dative v. 
Note on y 235. van Leeuwen and da Costa read ézi needlessly. 
€ 421] He ri pou Kat Knros ériccet’n peya Saipwv a 

e€ adds, old Te TOAAG Tpéher KAUTOS "Apdurpitn: 


Schol. Harl. gives the information that Aristarchus wrote — 
elv GAt, are, wodAa. According to Aristonicus he had é€ adds. — 


The latter seems hardly possible, seeing that Odysseus himself was 
actually ety add. I submit that Aristarchus really read the two 
lines thus :— 
née TL po Kal KHTOS érurcedy péeya Saipwy, 
eivaAdt oid Te TOANG KTH. 
Compare for the order of words p 331, « 15, and Note on ¢ 80 
above. 
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£29] = &k ydp ro TovTwv paris avOpwrovs avaBaiver 
éoOdn, xalpovew Sé ratnp Kal wérvia pyTyp. 

The scholion of the Codex Harleianus, collated by Porson for 
the Grenville Homer, runs thus: é« ydp ro. rowtTwv paris avOpw- 
mov avaBaive KadAiorparos dé xdpis avr rod xapa petamornoa 5é 
gyno. tov ’Apurtopavyny paris. If the statement that Aristophanes 
altered yapis to paris be trustworthy, that critic is certainly 
entitled to the credit of having maintained the true reading 
against a dangerous intruder. But there is an even more 
important piece of information to be derived from this. scholion, 
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viz. that its author read l. 29 with two considerable variations 
from our vulgate as given above. He clearly had the couplet 
before him in this form :— | 

ex yap Towvrwv paris avOpdrrwv avaBaiver 

ec OAH, xalpovow St rarip Kal. rorvia pyTp. 


_ *For from such things a right goodly report among men ariseth, 


and father and lady mother rejoice.’ 
We have not, it is true, é« yap trowvrwv actually presented, 


but only the intermediate dittographic stage, éx ydp rou rowvtrwv, 


Se ee ae 


eS 





ee, ee ae an 


through which the vulgate is readily and, it might almost be said, 


_ inevitably reached. But after all it is a matter of comparative 
indifference whether we say ‘ from these things’ (not surely ‘from 
these men’, as one editor at least would have it), or ‘from such 
_ things’. The second change, however, dvO@pdrwv for dvOpdrovs, is 


one of considerable importance and, unlike the former, may be 
regarded as essential not only to the integrity but also to the 


intelligibility of the text. It is, I submit, a quite inadmissible 


and unwarrantable vagary to render dv@pwrous dvaBaive, as we 
are now obliged to do, ‘spreads among men,’ instead of ‘ ascends 
men’ or ‘mounts up men’, which rendering indeed would serve 
excellently well, if men were only mountains or could be regarded 
poetically as elevations, cf. 

A 497 nepin 8 aveBn péeyav ovpavov OvdAvprdv Te. 

o 302 4 pev exer’ dveBaw’ trepdua Sta yuvatkov. 
From a recognition of this difficulty dvOpwrovs ava Baive has 


_ been excogitated, or adopted from Eustathius, by Hermann and 
_ welcomed by Nitzsch, who actually rebukes Hermann for having 


bestowed words of approval on dv@pé7rwv and dvOpeéors (Schol. 


MS. Pal.). But to say nothing of the fact that ava dv@parovs is 


hardly a Homeric expression (v. Ebeling Lex. Hom. s. ava), I am 
afraid this dissevering device equally fails to give a satisfactory 


result. In fact it leaves the matter pretty much as it was except 


that men are now fancifully regarded as possessing horizontal 
instead of vertical extension. 

No wonder then that Dr. Merry remarks of the vulgate in his 
note on the passage ‘this construction with dvaBaivew finds no 
exact parallel’; but when he proceeds to say ‘though Eustathius 


_ says well dvaBaive duowrynra twa exer mpdos TO avadedpope’, the 


point of adding this as a qualification of the first remark is not 
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at all clear. It enforces what has gone before, but does not i 
modify it in the slightest degree. The only difficulty is that — 
dvaBaive is, if anything, too much like dvadedpoye; for neither — 
verb will admit after it an accusative such as dvOpwrovs with | 
any propriety. Schol. R. interprets dvaBaive: here as transitive, — 
avaBiBaler, avfe: but this is of course an error. It would really 
be better, if the acc. had to be retained at any cost, to change — 
dvaBaive. to dvadaive, ‘sets men in the light,’ ‘gives them — 
notoriety,’ or to something equivalent. There is, however, no 


need for such extreme measures. The expression in the scholion, 
aris dvOpmrwv, ‘what men say,’ ‘popular rumour,’ is not only 
satisfactory in sense, but is thoroughly in accord with Homeric 
usage, as can easily be shown. It seems indeed that daris never 
occurs except in combination with a dependent genitive :— 

b 323 Gd aicxvvopevor Patw avdpdv nde yuvatkav, 

I 460 dypov One par Kat dveidea TIAN avOpdrrov. 

Once this genitive is objective :— 
W 362 avrixa yap paris low ap jeriw avovte 
avop@v pyvnoTHpwr, ovs ExTavov ev pmeyapowrw. 
Quite similar is the usage of dy@pdé7wv in such expressions 
as :-— 
Z 351 Os noe vepeciv re Kal alcxea TOAN’ avOpwrrwv. 
O 661 Kai aidd OéoP evi Ovpd — 
dAAwv avOparwv. 
Z 202 marov avOpwrwv adecivov (cf. « 119). 
o 136 rotos yap voos éoriv értxOoviwy avOpurer. 
p 487 dvOpdrwv vBpw te kai edvopinv epopavres. 
1134 7 Oeus avOpirwv rede, 276 (= T 177). 

There still remains Nitzsch’s objection to dvaBaivew used 
absolutely in the sense of ‘mounts’, ‘arises’, His words are 
‘avaBaivew kann nicht metaphorisch stehn’. Now we have this 
compound used without the object being expressed in :-— 

77 ~ ovdé Kev auBain Bpords avyp otd ériBacn. 

Furthermore the amount of metaphor involved in the passage 
is a mere nothing compared with that which is involved in the 
acknowledged use of other compounds of Baiva, e. g. tpoBaivew, 
Il 54 6 te kpare rpoBeBnxyn, appiBaiver, Z 355 movos ppévas 
dppiBeBnxev. These instances are a sufficient refutation of a 


limitation which is almost as unmeaning as arbitrary. Eustathius, 
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as we have seen, had no hesitation about suggesting dvadédpome as 
the nearest equivalent of dvaBaiver here. 
The above arguments, which would go a long way to prove 
the reading ¢aris avOpérwv dvaBaive, even if it were a mere 
bs conjecture, as in the first instance I admit that it was, are, 
_ surely, amply sufficient to confirm the variant of the scholia of 
two MSS. Harl. and Pal., especially when we consider that an 
original dvOpérwv might captiously be objected to as liable to be 
= erroneously taken to agree with the preceding rowovrwy or rovrwv, 
_ to say nothing of the natural inclination to give dvaBaivew its usual 
, 7 accusative. But Homer was satisfied with essential clearness of 
= expression, and his text has only too often been tampered with 
- and made to suffer from the ill-regulated fancies of grammatical 
4 purists. 
£32] Kat ror eyed ovvépios dy’ Spopa, dppa téxuvoT8. 
evTiveat, ere ov Tor ere Onv tapbévos écoreat. 
: The metrical wreck, for it is nothing less, of 1. 33, well. 
illustrates not so much any inability of the later Greeks to com- 
_ prehend the principles of epic metre, as their decided preference 
- for less antiquated methods of scansion, in fact, for a nearer 
' approach to the prosody of their own times. Even if their 
_ reverence for Homer prevented them from actually introducing 
_ évrivy and éooy, it is clear that the scansion of both these forms 
_ is practically secured here. 
: Originally, instead of évriveat, which we are told is an aor. 
' subj., stood ENTYNEAI, that is, évrivya, or as it should now be 
_ written with the elided syllable omitted, évrivy’, the present subj., 
_ ‘that you may be getting ready.’ 
4 With regard to the ending there is some reason to think that 
_ the word zap@évos in Homer’s time had not yet reached the precise 
sense which undoubtedly belonged to it in later times. Like the 
Sanscrit ‘vardh ’*, to which it has been traced, it seems to mean 
- Merely ‘young girl’. See B 514, and note the usage in :— 
£109 &s 7 y aphurdAoior perémpere wapOévos aduys. 
228 dui dé cipata éooal’, & of rope wapOévos aduns. 
It is an easy matter now to restore ¢ 33 to its original 
- form :— 
evtivn , eet ov Tor ere Onv éooeat aduys* 
 Ilap6évos is the inevitable gloss, which has displaced ddurjs as 
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a refinement demanded by the delicate scrupulosity of a more f 
artificially cultivated age. By itself dduys is in short an dxperés: 
even in ¢ 10g we still can trace an attempt to eliminate it in ~ 


favour of an aesthetic dyvp. 
t 60] kat 5€ col att gouxe pera tpwroow édvta—. 
This line has been corrected by Fick into :— 
‘\ 8 » eee »” \ , 2/ 
KQt QUTOV OE ECOLKE PETA TPWTOLOW €OVTA 
by van Leeuwen and da Costa into :— 
* > 3 a \ »” \ , 3/7 
Kat o avuT@ de €OLKE LETA TPWTOLOLY EOVTA 
and previously by Payne Knight into :— 


EN Nica (9: 1A SP \ , 
KQt de aout QUT®@ €OVTL META TPWTOLOL €0LKe. 


The traditional order is undoubtedly wrong, as Zoe (FéFouxe) could — 
no more drop its initial F in Homer’s day, than AéAvxe could shed — 
its initial X in the time of Thucydides. It should be noticed, — 
however, that there is very fair MSS authority for édvre as against — 


édvra, as also for éxovri in 1. 61. 


The second of the above emendations we may disregard, as it — 
is vitiated by the position assigned to dé, a position unwarranted 
by epic usage. Against the first there is no such tangible — 


objection. Still, it is not quite fanciful to observe that, with 
the pronoun emphasized as here by airé (airov), and perhaps 


by xai, it is very questionable whether the accusative is even — 


possible. The impropriety falls upon the daughter in the first 
place for her negligence, but also (kat 5é) upon Alcinous himself 


for allowing the neglect of duty, and suffering himself to be untidy 


on such occasions. It seems to me then that the datives col aird 
must in any case be maintained, and if so Payne Knight’s arrange- 
ment is the only possible one. 

This raises the interesting question whether transposition of 
words should be recognized as a form of corruption in epic verse. 
Great modern authorities have hastily answered this in the 
negative: but their position is certainly untenable. It would be 
impossible here to examine in detail even a tithe of the passages 
which it would be necessary to consider for the full discussion of 
the point. I will, however, refer to a few examples without 
comment. Not altogether unlike the present case is :— 


Hes. Op. 234 tixrovow d€ yuvaixes éouxéra Téxva. yovedowy. 


where yoveto.—yvvaikes is required, 
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 N 204 Axe 8€ pv odapyddv éEXigdpevos. Read odaipyddy dé 
pav Hke With Heyne. 
gb 211 evfapévov ene adris brdrporov oixad ixéoOar 
oikad —atris Fick. 
K 240 kai d€uas, atrap vovs hv €umedos—. Env voos Knight. 
v 374 Tyr€uaxov épebiLov émi eivors yeAdwvtes. Read yeAdwvres 
—épéebior. 
6 305 opepdadrdov 8 eBonoe yéywvé te Tac. Oeoior. Read 
. Geoiai—yeyavet. 
There is also another question which naturally arises here 
; 4 and deserves a full investigation. Is the usage of the acc. and 
infin. following a verb governing the dative really Homeric, as 
_ Dr. Monro apparently would have us believe (H. G. § 240), or 
- is it of later origin and obtruded on Homer by a wholesale 
‘modification of the primitive tradition? 
Here, for instance, it is difficult to put much faith in the 
validity of ¢yovra (1. 61) as against éxovr1, when we once accept 
 évri, as it appears we must, in |. 60. 
That there was a tendency in later times to introduce the 
_acc, for the dat. is clear from the case of T 80 :— 





xarerov yap érictapevy rep édvtt, 

where Aristarchus is the sole authority for the dat., the MSS. being 
absolutely unanimous for a quite impossible érucrdpevov wep éovra. 
Compare I. 398-9, ® 184-5. 

In the Hym. Dion. 8-9 ériAnPopevor is generally read, though 
the MS. has ériA7nOopuevor, pointing directly to the more metrical 
érAnOopéva. See also r 88-9 (Note), and r 221 (Note). 
£64] ot 8 aiet eOeAovor vedrAvta cipat éxovTes 
Here already we probably have an instance of the removal 
of a slightly archaic form by transposition, as the hiatus indicates. 
Why should one more hiatus matter among so many, it might be 
said. Let us recall :— 

aici 8 ot y eOéXovo1—, Or aiel roi y ééAovoe.—. 
C82] pdoriey § eAdav> Kavayy S hv jpsdvour 
a ai & dporov taviovto, dépov 0 éobjra Kal adryv. 
Out of the fourteen instances of éo67s in the Odyssey—the 
word does not occur in the Iliad—only the above line offers any 
‘serious resistance to the insertion of-the initial digamma. The 
others, 510 and w 67, are easily disposed of: they require but 
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the omission of a needless +. Here however the & after dépov — 
cannot be removed without creating an unnatural asyndeton. — 
Yet the claims of the digamma are too strong to be set aside. If — 
we take into account &vvpu and eya, the other members of the — 
family to which éo67s belongs, there are in both the Homeric — 
poems only three instances in which F is not readily admissible © 


(v. Monro, H. G. § 390, p. 368). The other two are :— 
T 56 f TE KEV NON 
Adivov ecco xiTOVa KaKOv evex boca Eopyas. 
n 259 évOa pev éxrderes pevov euredor, civara 6 aici—. 


Passing over other suggested remedies I think Aady is 
probably right for Adivoy, the addition of a material genitive to 
a noun being peculiarly common in Homer. We have xvypis — 
Kacoréporo (® 592), oor Kvavowo (A 24), xpvocoio tédavra (I 122), 
aAjpvar apytpov (E 726) and even rdgov aiyds (A 105), ivdvta Bods 
(T 375), and with a plural odxos ravpwv (H 223), a much more 


surprising expression than Aa@v yxiTéva. 


In y 259 Bekker’s éuzeda is beside the mark: but the original — 


reading may be restored with tolerable certainty :— 


” \ ¢ 4, vA tepid 9 > } Wee a 
évOa pev éxrderes pévov advo, ciuata 8 aici—. 


No doubt in later times the removal of the seemingly tauto- — 
logical €&6a—airo&: in favour of &a—é€yredov would seem a 
manifest improvement; but the addition of airod (aird6:) to- 
even more detailed and explicit descriptions of place than we — 
have here is almost too frequent in the Homeric poems to need 
reference to passages. One instance, and that a strong one, ' 


would yesh suffice :— 
® 207 aitod K && dxdaxorro KaOypevos olos ev “Idy. 


Still, if only for the sake of the coincidence of the verb, it 


would be inexpedient to suppress :— 
1 634 Kai p’ 6 pev év Sypw pever aitod 7dAX’ droricas (LL. abrd6) 
and for final proof 
£285 eOa pev érderes pévov aitoht, toh\Ad 8 ayeipa, 
where we have the emendation ready made. 
Now the way has been cleared for dealing with our passage, 


¢ 83, the last remaining hope, so far as the root Fes is concerned, — 
of those who wish to regard the digamma as a visionary unreality, — 
and the despair of those who have arrived at an opposite con- 7 
clusion. Nauck, we may notice, contents himself with ‘ verba vix t 
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sana’, Fick rejects both 83 and 84. I would venture to restore 
the line thus :— j 
To & dporov taviovre pépov éc Ora kal airny. 

Here we have a line, which possesses obvious archaic features 
well calculated to invite the efforts of the modernizer to bring it 
up to date. So fierce an onslaught has been made at various 
periods upon rw as a feminine pronoun (or article), that it has 
only recently won its way to complete recognition even in our 


- best Grammars, and the same may be said of the participial form 
4 -OVTE, TAVUOVTE. ‘The later Greeks looked with no favour upon, 
£ and indeed could hardly tolerate with patience, a fem. dual 
_ participle in -ovre -avre or -evre. We have apparently to thank 
_ Aristarchus for the preservation of rpodavévre in © 378, where it 
_ has barely escaped extinction in favour of the spurious modernism 
_ mpopaveioa or the peculiar Doric licence zpodaveicis (v. Cobet, 


Misc. Crit., p. 400, for this and other instances). 
The change of ai to 7 immediately after the dual, judvour, 


need not detain us; but a question might certainly be raised 
as to whether ravvovre can fairly be read here in the sense of 
_ tavvopéeva, ‘galloping.’ The interchange of active and middle 
forms is not altogether a rarity in the pages of Homer. It 

appears, as I have already had occasion to show, probably with 


greater frequency than it ought to do in our tradition. But what 


_we have to consider now is, whether an active form of a verb 
can be used in a sense peculiarly belonging to the middle voice. 
- Undoubtedly this would be a deviation from strict propriety of 
_ usage, although the cognate verb re‘yw is frequently intransitive, 
_ and would hardly be likely to occur except under stress of special 
conditions. The nature of these conditions seems to be fairly 
apparent from the instances I am about to adduce. If the 
participle or other form of the middle voice be such that the 


metre forbids or makes difficult its admission, then the active 
may sometimes be called into service. Thus we have cidero ddpu 
(II 139, x 125), but éAwy dSdpv (O 474, x 145), Obviously because 
€Adpevos is impracticable; £134 weipyoovra because zeipyodpevov 
is certainly not easily manageable there; «x 249 é&epéovres for 


- €Sepeduevor, also r 166 efepeovoa for éepeomevyn; o 143 aracfada 


pyxavowvras for pnxavowpevors, cf. r 93; 0 77 Setrvov tervuKely, 


which may be compared with 6 61 terixovrd re daira; pw 297 
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Budere (Aristarchus) for Budferbe; Hym. Herm. 188 véyovra for 
vepouevov. On this principle rexvjooa. may be accepted in y 110, _ 
though rexvdopuat be elsewhere only valid, and in Hym. Dion. 51 a 
éfahéovres (Barnes) is probably right as representing ééacdpevor. 
Also in A 446, 6 301 tzootpéwas for the metrically prohibited . 
brootpevdpevos, unless the true reading be troorpedbeis (A 567). — 
In « 149 KeAcdonor 5¢ vnvoi we have a unique instance; 
but although the active form is here abnormal, it must not be — 
forgotten that the middle voice of this verb is not in use at all. 
In our passage van Leeuwen and da Costa (1897) suggest — 
pepadre pépov, but do not admit it into their text.  peyadre 
is obviously too remote from the tradition. Naber’s dvvovre is 
nearer, but makes the second foot a nerveless tribrach. j 
C13] as Odvacds eyporro dou 7 edwrida. Kovpyy, 
7 ot Paujxwv avdpov rédAw Hyjoaito. ; 
The later Greeks made little scruple about sacrificing an 
antiquated little xe occasionally, as we have seen on y 231 q. V. — 
Here I suggest as the original form of ¢ 114 :— 
9 ké oft GvopOv Paijkwv rod ynoaLTo. . 
There is clearly no attraction of mood here, because the governing ~ 
verb is in the optative. The relative clause is used exactly as an © 
independent sentence. In Dr. Monro’s words (H. G. § 304), ‘it is _ 
connected, by implication at least, with the action of the principal — 
clause, and expresses an intended or expected consequence.’ ‘And — 
she would lead him to the city of the men of Phaeacia.’ ! 
The reason for the omission, apart from a supposed metrical — 
improvement, is not far to seek. When avdpes is used in com- — 
bination with the name of a people, the usual arrangement is — 
that which the tradition gives. In fact,in this book in l. 3 _ 
Paijxwv dvdpGv occurs in the very same place in the verse. So — 
merely for the sake of uniformity this order seems to have been — 
adopted here, and the unfortunate xe, the harmless necessary — 
particle, elbowed out. The ordinary arrangement is, however, I . 
find, twice varied, v. ¢ 335 (= T 292). 
£137] cpepdareos 8 airior pavn xexakwpevos GApy. 
Read ad ryo, cf. B 681. So again v 70 “Hpy 8 airpou — 
appears for ad ryo.. Similar changes may be made, v 103, 347, _ 
a 143 (Note), cf. w 80, 241, 282, Hymn. Apoll. 200. : 


An excellent example of the damage that occasionally results 
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_ from this«particular modernization may be noticed from the 
Iliad :— 


> 205 aut d€ of Kepary véedos eorede dia Oedwv 


Rpooeey, éx & avtod date prAdya Twappavdwcar. 


id The division av Tod is essential. With all respect for the com- 
_ mentators the idea that there is a cloud about the head of the 
_ hero and a flame arising from his body is a grotesque absurdity. 


The flame must rise from the cloud. 
£141] o7f9 & dvra cyopevy: 6 8 peppnprgey ’Odvaceis. 


' It is a curious coincidence here that the metrical difficulty of 
| the hiatus in the third foot—theoretically indeed it is licitus— 


should be associated with an equally serious, or perhaps more 
serious, exegetical mystery in connexion with cyxouévy. Eusta- 
thius gives the explanation ércyxotca éavtiv ris duyfjs. Now 
we have undoubtedly écyovro PdBov (w 57) in this sense, and 
the very similar expressions I’ 84 écxovro payys, B 98 diris 
oxolar, P 503 peveos oxéoecGa, 8 422 cxécGa Bins. But on 
these analogies the omission of the gen. @doB8ov here seems 
hardly possible, and even if we contrive to overlook this 
difficulty, the further objection might be raised that, while in 
every instance above quoted the genitive describes a condition 
of things actually existing (cf. Nitzsch’s defence of the genitive 
d€OAwv in a 18), in the present case the princess, Nausikaa, not 
only never took to flight but, thanks to Athene, never felt even 
the impulse to fly :— 
oin 8 “AAxivdou Ovydryp peve TH yap “AOnvy 
Odpoos évi ppeci Oke Kai éx S€os eiAero yviwv. 

These considerations are, I venture to say, conclusive against 
the interpretation offered by Eustathius, ‘halting,’ ‘stopping’ ; 
but it seems just possible that cyoyevyn might bear the meaning 
‘ controlling herself’, implying that in the midst of the general 
alarm she maintains her self-possession, her sang-froid. If the 


line must be accepted, as it stands, this is the only inter- 


pretation really admissible, though it can only be supported 
weakly by p 238 ¢peci 8 écxero, where the addition of dpeci 
facilitates matters considerably. In the other examples of the 
absolute use of éyoua, viz. B 70 ( = X 416) cxéode, pido, ® 379 
oxéo, it is clearly not necessary to assume any meaning other 
than our ‘ give over’, ‘have done’, 
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position, almost a unique one. This verb stands at the end e 
of a line, forming a spondaic ending, no less than twenty-one é 
times. ‘There is but one instance of its occurrence as here :— 
p 235 GAN ewer’ dodadéws: 6 dé pepunpréev “Odvacers. | 

Nay, even in this one instance, about to be left in inglorious z 
solitude, the true reading may very well have been :— q 
GAN eve” dodharéws ’Odvoedis: 6 Se pepynpréev. | 
Undoubtedly as the subject is already changed with ¢ueve, the 4 
name, Odysseus is a little belated with pepunprier. . 

So far I have only shown from Homeric usage that € 141 
possesses certain peculiar features, which must excite some 
surprise and justify a little mistrust: but the case is materially i 
altered and becomes a much blacker one, when we take into © 
consideration those passages, which along with the identical — 
words, orj & dvra oxonévn, here used, contain also important 
supplementary additions. The lines are read a 333-4, 7 415-6, 
a 209-10, @ 64-5, and have often been quoted on our 
passage :— 

OTH pa Tapa oTabuov Téyeos TUKa TroLNToIO, 
avTa Tapedwv cxouevyn AuTapa. kpndepuva. 

Now it is of course utterly impossible that cyouevy should 
be used by itself as equivalent to cyopuévn kpydeyva. The 
object is indispensable as in M 298 (dowida) tHv dp 6 ye 
mpoabe oydpevos. But neither is it reasonably probable that with 
such surroundings the participle should bear a sense entirely 
different from that in a 334, &c. Accordingly an hypothesis 
that will reconcile and account for all the difficulties ought to 
have a fair claim to consideration. I suggest then that “Odvoceis 
is nothing but a gloss on 6 dé, and that the original form of the 
line was this :— 

orn 8 avra cxopevn Kpndepy’= 6 S& pepunpréer. 
The intrusion of the proper name would easily cause xpydenv’ to 
be dropped. Moreover, some wiseacre would be sure to discover — 
that the xpyjdeuva were thrown aside at 1. 100, and as, according 
to the most approved principles of microscopic criticism, ancient 
and modern alike, Nausikaa could not be in possession of, or 


hastily catch up, hers without this important fact being expressly 
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stated in terms, it follows, as the night the day, that the sooner 
kpjdeuv’ is hustled out of sight, the better. 
List] “Aprepidi oe eva ye, Avds xovpy peydaAouo. 

The curious hiatus here is evidently due to the disinclination 
to tolerate ye with two pronouns in sequence. This squeamish- 
ness on the part of the later Greeks, who frankly preferred to see 
in Homer as nearly as possible the usage of their own day, and 
had no desire needlessly to perpetuate an archaie turn, is quite 
intelligible. Modern scholars who are acquainted with Homeric 
usage are still affected in the same way, probably from a vivid 


recollection of their own juvenile use of this particle in writing 


iambics and of the reception it met with from the authorities. 
Accordingly, though the enclitie oe is absurd here, no one has 
dared to propose oé y, which is quite as necessary as coi ye in 
]. 154; for the pronoun in the one passage is just as much and 
just as little emphasized as in the other. Knight ventured fa o” 


_ éy ye, and more recently Gerhard o¢ y ére:ra, which might have 


been said, but could not possibly have generated the vulgate. 
The final . in “Apréwd:, I wish to remark for the benefit of 
the tiro, is not to be regarded as long by nature here. It stands 
here as a long syllable exactly as the a of the acc. in o 77 dedudTa 
aapxes 5¢€ —, or the syllable re in t 293 éyxatd te odpxKas Te. 


_ Additional instances of this power of initial o may be found, P 463, 


M 431, Y 434, p 229, k 238. 

£166] ds & avrus Kal Keivo dav éreOyrea Supa 
Syv, éret ov rw Totov avydvbev éx ddpv yains, 
as o€, yivat, dyapai re TEOnra. Te, deidia T aivds 
yotvev apa bat. 

There is no metrical defect in this passage save the hiatus, 
not claimed as licitus, after viva; but the inverted sequence 
of &s attws—dés, as Dr. Merry quaintly but truly remarks, 
‘seems to begin the comparison at the wrong end.’ In no 
other place does &s avrws introduce the simile, or more precisely 
that fact to which the main circumstance is compared as 
analogous or identical. Elsewhere in every instance (I 339, 
H 430, 1 195, K 25, Y 64, 6 31, v 238, p 203, 225, X 114, o 409) 
the sentence beginning &s 8 avrws, ‘And in the same way,’ 
states that some particular procedure is precisely the same as 
one already recounted in detail. Such a sentence is of the 
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nature of apodosis rather than protasis, so that here the natural rq 
arrangement—lI still follow Dr. Merry, and his statement is } 
incontrovertible—would be ds kat xeivo iSdv éreOirea, ds adros 
oé, ylval, ayapat. 

This natural order, I do not hesitate to say, was in all £ 
probability the original order also; but the old critics, the — 3 
rhapsodists if so be, would not fail to observe that in the other 3 
eleven instances of &s atrws the formula invariably runs és — 
8 a’rws for the very sufficient reason that the conjunction is — 
everywhere in place. Hence if they found here—and the sup- = 
position is permissible—a solitary instance of és a’rws without 
the intervening 8é, proceeding by rule of thumb and little 
recking that here the clauses are for once differently arranged, 
they would not hesitate to give admission to the missing 8é, 
even though to effect this they had to turn the two clauses. 
topsy-turvy and invert their proper relations. Praeposteri _ 
homines! to use the expression Sallust attributes to C. Marius ¥ 
(B. J. § 85), they have put the cart before the horse. Let us now 
restore the correct sequence and read :— 

ws d€, yivat, Kal Keivo ido éreOyrea Ovpo 
Sv, éret ov tw Tolov avyndvbev ex Sdpu yains, 
ds attws dyapai te TéOnTa Te Seidid T aivas 
youvur awyarba. 
The pronoun oe may be omitted as needless. I do not insert — 
it, not only because dyayo. can stand well enough without an 
object, and reOywe always does, but because its omission enables 
us to dispense with the comma that usually follows réOn7a re. 
Obviously those who prefer to retain the pronoun can easily 
insert it after either @s or avtus. 
£182] ov pev yap Tod ye Kpetocov Kal apevov, — 

The omission of tu here is exceedingly harsh. The sense 
is incomplete without it. The archetype probably was not so 
defective, though it may have exhibited a form that could not 
afterwards be tolerated :— 


oe, ty tt eet oie Si ai 


Pa dhe i AY 


a | 


ov pev ydp TL Td0 KpElowor Kai apeLov, : 
‘For indeed not any state is nobler and better than this, &c. 
£210] Aovcaré 7 ev rorapa, 60 ei oxéras ot aveporo. 
The Homeric form of the aor. of Adw (v. Note on § 252) is 
worth a little examination. It is freely used in both the Iliad 
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and the Odyssey, occurring at least thirty-nine times. In the 
active voice we have Aotcev, Aotcay fifteen times, Aodcov once, 
Aovcate, Aovoyn, Aovocav, Aodaoat, Aovoaca each once, and beside 
these we have the older uncontracted forms Aogcoa (tr 320), 


-Ao€ocas (Y 282). There is a vast (twenty-one out of twenty-three) 
_ numerical preponderance of the contracted forms. But we may 
- notice that in the twenty-one instances of Xov-, nineteen are in 
_ thesis, which means that Aoe- might be substituted for Adov- 


without detriment, indeed with some advantage, to the metre. 
The two recalcitrant instances are our passage and & 7 :— 
Gepynvy Kat Aovon azo Bporov aipardevta: 
(Aovond D om. xai La Roche). 


Now let us see how matters stand in the middle voice. The six- 
_ teen examples comprise Aovcavro four times, AovcacGe, (dro)Aor'- 
_ gopor and Aovoaro once each, Aovcacba twice. The tale is 


made up by Aovéocaro, Aoéooouar once each and Aovecodpevos five 


_ times. There is but one case where Aoe- cannot replace Aov-, 


and in three out of the four instances of Aoveavro the verb ends 
the line, as does Aovoaca (e 264), which makes the claim of the 
older unresolved form still stronger. 

The one instance of Aov- which does not admit Aoe- at 
once is :— 

¢ 218 opp eyo adres 

dApnv opouv arodovcopa, api S elaiw — 
followed almost at once by the unmodernized 
221 avrnv © ovk ay éyd ye Aoeooopau. 

There are then three passages in all, and three only, which have 
apparently failed to maintain their integrity under the pressure 


of the later Aovw, failed, I mean, to such an extent that something 


more is required to restore them than merely to change dAov- 
into Aoc-. In 7 van Herwerden would read GOepynvy doeoy 
te. This or Aoconoi tr might serve, but I should prefer Oepunvaca 
Aocoon. The other two passages present more difficulty. In 
¢ 218 we cannot but note that the gen. dour does not agree with 
the Homeric usage of this verb, and of analogous ones, cf. 
> 345 LldrpoxAov Aovoeav dro Bpdrov aipardevta. V 41. 

® 122 of o @redny | aip’ aaroAukpnoovrat 

II 667 aia xdOnpov... 

Saprndova. 
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£224 xpoa vilero... ddpnv. 
I would accordingly suggest either :-— 
opp ey adros 
GApnv dpw ew ye Noeacopar — 


(the loss of guw after duw is merely an ordinary lipography) or, 2 | 


with rather more extensive change :— 
» ps > 
oppa Kev QUTOS 
Y » > 7 , 
dApnv apw éyw ye AoEeccopar —. 


But what is to be done with our passage £210? Are we q 7 
to throw Aovcare Overboard altogether with Nauck and read 


deiare? Why not vivare? I hardly think we are reduced even 3 


to this alternative. Might not the original have stood thus :— 


s i” , > ¢ , » err foes 4 
év ToTap® Te Aoecoal, OOt oKEras oT avEpoLo ? 


It is worth noting, however, that zorapoto appears in D most ; 


unaccountably, unless, as I rather suspect, the archetype had :— 
kal rotapoto Aoeooal’, OO oxeras éor dvEp010 
Cf. ® 560 Aoecodpevos ToTApoI0. 

Let it be remembered that in these three exceptional cases 
even the possibility of a reasonable correction helps to confirm 
the view of the impossibility of such forms as Aovcare being 
really Homeric. 
£216] jvwyov 8 dpa pv Aoicbar rorapoto pojar. 

Here again we are confronted by a unique modernization in 
Aotcba. Strangely enough two MSS., F, H, show AovoacGat. 
Hence Nauck would read :— 

nvuryov 5€ Aoecoacbar Totapoto pojor. 
Undoubtedly the aorist is the preferable tense here, and Nauck’s 
reading may be accepted, as dpa pw might be dispensed with 
without detriment to the sense. But why was it introduced? 
It seems to me that the real intruder here is to be found at the 
end of the line, pojo., borrowed inopportunely from II 669, 679. 
I suggest :-— 
nvwyov § dpa Tov ye Noecoac Bat rorapoto. 

£248] zip d dp ’Odvoon eecav Bpdoiv te réow Te. 

The simplest correction of the gratuitous hiatus here would 

be :— 
map 8 dpa tal y 'Odvoje Oécav Bpadciv re wéow Te. 
The line seems to have been carefully assimilated by the omission 
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of the pronoun to v 73, where there is no hiatus or metrical 
defect :— 


Kad 8 dp ’Odvocqu ordpecay pryds Te Xivov Te. 


£273] 2 trav ddcetvw djpw ddevkéa, pH Tis dricow 


poopedy—pdra & eiciv ireppiadro. xara dpuov — 
Og, eo> » s > , a 
kai vv Tis OD elryou Kaxwrepos avTiBoAnoas 


_ The parenthetical treatment of padAa—édjyov is no novelty. I 


find the clauses arranged as above by Loewe (1828) and 
Dindorf (1862). Still the prevalent method of punctuating 
l. 274 is :— 
popety? para 8 eioty treppiador kata Shpov: 

So it appears in the texts of Merry and Riddell (1876), 
Ludwich (1889), Platt (1892), Monro (1896) and Ameis-Hentze” 
(1895). Perhaps it does not necessarily follow from the adoption 
of this punctuation that these editors, one and all, agree with 
Nitzsch, who explicitly denies the parenthetic character of the 
clause. ‘Der Satz para bis dyyov bildet keine Parenthese.’ 
But certainly such a punctuation fails to convey the least idea 


that péda—Sdjpov is intended to be regarded as parenthetic ; 


and if it be not so regarded, xaif vw tis &O elxyou xrA. must 
be taken as an independent clause with xe omitted. This 
latter usage, however, is itself open to very serious question. 
Dr. Monro, H. G. § 275 (b), adduces as apparently the only 


4g example of a pure Subj. used as an emphatic Future in an 


affirmative sentence xa woré tis eixyou (Z 459, 479, H 87), 
and therefore inferentially would seem to agree with Loewe 
and Dindorf. But let us see what weight these three passages 
carry. In Z 459 the Subj. follows dre xev in 1. 454, as indeed 
Dr. Monro has himself explained. In Z 479 the true reading 
is eiro. (Oxford Homer, 1896), not «iy at all, Lastly, in H 87 
eixyot follows d¢pa (85). Even if we were to concede the 
legitimacy of the usage—a most needless concession on such 
flimsy evidence—, neither the Subj. with xe nor the Subj. 
without xe would be quite suitable here as a principal sentence. 
The statement would be much too positive. According to 
ascertained usage xe with the Opt. would be nearer the mark. 
Upon the whole there are in these considerations good grounds 
for rejecting Nitzsch’s view of these lines and regarding «lryox 
as parallel to the preceding pwpevy. 
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So far then with regard to the general construction of our i 
passage. I wish now to propose an emendation which will not — 
in any way affect that question, but yet may be considered of 
some moment, inasmuch as its applicability extends consider- — 
ably beyond this particular instance. Owing to the neglect of — 4 
the digamma in etryou (275) Bekker, in his text of 1858, read 
&s elryot. But what adequate motive could have induced ~ 
any one to change ds into dd«? A better and more probable — 
correction would, I submit, be :— 

a0” éveryot. g 
The corruption of this is simplicity itself, being merely the 4 
substitution of a more familiar word (eyov) for one that, 
having passed out of the sphere of colloquial use, had conse- ft 
quently acquired a somewhat antiquated colouring. 

A strong point in favour of the emendation is, as I have 
already intimated, that it supplies a far easier and more satis- 
factory solution than any hitherto suggested, of the apparent = 
disregard of the digamma in several other instances of this verb 
ciety. For example, in the oft-repeated line (7 ale 6 27, p 469, 
o 352, > 276, H 68, 349, 369, © 6, T 102) :— 

opp eitw Ta pe Oupos evi orneror KeAever— 

nothing could be simpler than to restore ddp’ évéerw. Previous 
suggestions ddpa Ferw, opp éorw and as cixw are hardly on 
the same level of probability. Again, in M 317, H 300, where 
Oppa tis @O elry (eltryow) bears a very close resemblance to 
our passage, we may restore 0d’ évery as here. Similarly, in 
Z 281 éO€Ayno’ <eimévros, the elision, though perhaps not abso- 
lutely necessary, may still be maintained by é6€Ayo’ éverovtos. 
In A 1791 rtadr’ etros should surely be corrected radr’ évézois, 
not ra Feizous, which only makes bad worse. In A 297 zavr’ 
eirovra We might hesitate to replace the aor. part. by évérovra 
except for the strong warrant of p 549, 556. 

I have still two lines more to adduce. They are these :— 

§ 28 GAX’ elix’, 7 ohww Katadicopev dkéas imrous, 
L279 GdAd por ei’, Grn Exes iy evepyéa Va. F 
In the first case I do not anticipate much objection to dA’ 
éver’ being substituted for daAd’ cix’. But in the second case 
the proposal I have to make :— 
GANG pw’ Evo’, Ory Eoxes idv evepyéa va, 
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challenges comparison with Bentley’s dAX’ dye eid’, which 
might be considered less elaborate and therefore more probable. 
It so happens, however, that indirectly the proposed emendation 
can command a curious and powerful piece of extraneous 
support. There is a line in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes 
(199) running thus :— 

Tatra pot eimé, yepare madaryeves, et tov érwras—. 

Now obviously this line, like the other one, may be emended 
in either way rair’ dye eiwé or rairad p’ enorme (v. 8 642). 
Let me say in favour of the latter that the elision of the 
- diphthong of po. would act as a strong inducement towards 
modification. Each then has something in its favour, so that 
‘ merely from considerations of intrinsic probability the balance 
4 may be taken as even. But it turns unmistakably to the side 
‘ of ratrd pw’ evome, When we observe that the only passages 
in which ¢ zov éxwas occurs have this very verb, this very 
 aor., évoreiy, preceding it. The passages are :— 

7 93( = 8 323) xeivov Avypov dAcOpov évoreiv, ci rov drwras. 

5 Hym. Dem. 71 vypepréws pou éviore, pidov TéKos, el zou drwras. 

ra The recognized tendency of epic phraseology to become stereo- 
; typed could hardly be more strikingly illustrated. Nor is the 
4 case without its warning for the ardent palaeographist. 

= £289] <etve, ot 8 GS” euedev Evvier Eros, dpa TaxcTA —. 

| Schol. H has fortunately preserved the true reading here :— 
_ apiotapxos od 8° dk’ éneOev. Lynvddoros veto. The contribution of 
. Aristarchus is not of great moment. xa is recoverable even 
_ without it from B 26,2 133. But it is evident that Zenodotus 
Fd strove to maintain the archaic genitive éueo, for which was being 
substituted slowly but surely the traditional éuéev, for no other 


reason than that the former fell out of common use earlier than 





' the latter. The Greeks we may be sure were on speaking terms 
_ with éuebev, long after they had parted company with épéo. 
_ Now éuéo might have been arrived at inferentially in these three 
_ passages from the presence of ives and via instead of cvves and 
ovvie, but the testimony of so old a witness as Zenodotus puts 
_ the matter on quite a different footing. We may now read with 
_ full confidence :— 

dive, od 8 Gk’ veo Evvier eros, Obpa TaxXLeTA —. 
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£294] Toacov ard Todos Gooov TE yeywve Bonoas: 


I suggest réccov darompd réAuos just as we have H 334 rurOdv — 
dzompo veov, Where the obsolete preposition is not so easily q 
removable as here; but it still caused some searchings of heart % 
with the result that dd zpd is even now generally adopted, as 
by La Roche, under the supposed sanction of Aristarchus, though = 


ardmpot and dardmpobev are conclusive in favour of dzrompd. 


The iambic scansion of wéAvos here recommended may be 


found :— 
B 811 éore 8€ Tis tpomdpoWe Aus aimeta KoAwvn, 
® 567 «i d€ Ké of tpomdpoibe zoALOs Karevavtiov Dw, 


So in £ 262 atrip érjv rédus em Becomev Dr. Monro rightly — 
suggests érei xe médus (he adopts the form zéXcos, but the 
change is not, I think, advisable), H. G. § 362, p. 329 note. _ 
Another instance of a curtailed preposition before zdAvos occurs 4 


in 7 471 :— 
non brép modus, OO & "Eppasos Addos eoriv. 
where the original may easily be restored :— 
non vrepbe 7oALvos—. 
£297] = atvrap ériv jpéas éAry Tori dwopar adi Oat, 


That the solitary instance of roré after adixvéouar should be 4 
coincident with the appearance of the later ¢Amy for the epic 


éArynou is noticeable and informing. 
adixvéowar is usually followed by the acc. alone or with 
either émi or «is (és). We may safely venture to read here :— 
avrap éret x Hpéas Aan’ eri Swpar adi Ga. 


£ 300] peta 8 dpiyvar’ éori, kat dv mais Hryjoauto 
viyrlos* 


Though I am quite unable to agree with Dr. Monro (H. G. 
§ 363 (c)) who thinks dy carries a degree of emphasis here that xe 
would not have conveyed, yet I am bound even more emphatically 
to protest against the travesty of a verse which van Leeuwen 
and da Costa have introduced into their text :— 

peta 8 dpiyvwra: Kai Kev maus tyjoauto 

relying on the few instances in which the tradition presents us 
with a as the ending of the neuter plural. Defects cannot thus 
be multiplied. 

As far as emphasis is concerned xai dv was and xai Kev mais 
are on an equality. The meaning is: ‘Even a child would show 
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you the way.’ The emphasis is on was and is placed upon it by 
the preceding xai. av and xe occupy their regular position imme- 
diately after the first word in the sentence, there being no other 
particles to disturb the arrangement, and can have no special 
emphasis. Moreover, iyjooro dv (kev) does not require to be 
emphasized here any more than ‘ would show you the way’ does 
in the English version. 

Now the epic poet has here rightly emphasized rdis and ais 
only. But he had also another means of emphasizing this word 
and that by the simple means of placing it first in the sentence. 

_ So that assuming he used xev and not av he would have said 
; peta 8 dpiyvwr éori: mais O€ Kev PynoaTo. 
_ This form would have allowed also the admission of the pronoun 
; | Got, of course with elision, 
mais O€ Ke © Hynoaro (cf. y 22, £ 114). 
ik But in the later ages, when the Homeric poems were used as 
books of instruction, this could not be tolerated except under 
the direst necessity, Every one would agree that kat dv dis 
would be much better. Every word is up-to-date here. Even 
méais may be pronounced in the usual way as a monosyllable. 
_ Would there have been found one man in an Athenian audience 
ready to say: ‘ Let us keep the old yersion’? Not one. 
£302] . olos dépmos ‘AAKivdot0 

npwos, GAN démror av oe Sopot Kex¥Owor Kat addy. 
5 The MSS, unanimously read jpws, but editors, with equal 
_ unanimity, prefer to adopt the gen. from Eustathius. Rightly, 
I should say, if they will refrain from trying to make us believe, 
_ or to make believe, that jpwos can be scanned as a dactyl or as 
_ aspondee. 7pwos is -— uv and cannot be scanned here at all. 
It is curious that no editor has ever remarked on the absurd 
_ pomposity of the word here, unredeemed by any mitigating 
circumstances. What has happened is merely this. The word has 
strayed from its proper position, not unnaturally attracted to the 
_ immediate neighbourhood of ‘AXx.éovo, to whom of course it refers. 
f Let us restore the original order and, incidentally, the 
; punctuation, thus :— 


ge % 


ee aieniiauuniait healt 





olos Sdmos “AAKuwoovo. 
GAN’ 6760’ Hpwds oe Sopot KexVOwor Kai addy, 
4 > © € /{? 
. (dre x Vice 6706’), 
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For the position of #pwos, which has a slight, but only 
a slight, emphasis here, see note on a 37. But why does she _ 
use the word at all? The reason is that zarpds is scarcely t 
available, partly because she has already used it several times 
in this speech, mainly because it would make an undesirable _ 
contrast with the pyrép éuny following. There remain the — 
pronouns xeivov and rovrov, one of which is distant and both 
discourteous. I submit that no objection can be raised to the _ 
use of jpwos where I have placed it. There it is merely a © 
courteous and complimentary reference justified by Homeric 
usage. At the beginning of the line, which is also the end of 
the sentence, doubly emphasized it possesses a tone of empty 
boastfulness and vulgarity, which as little belongs to the princess _ 
as the impossible scansion to the poet. We may safely acquit — 
them both. | 
t 329] aire & ov rw dhaiver’ évaytin: aideto yap pa 
Tatpoxaciyvyntov: 6 & éerlapedds pevearve—. 4 
The difficulty is that she does appear, v. 7 19f. Con- 2 
sequently, ll. 328-31 are condemned as later additions by Knight, — 
Nitzsch, Ludwich, &c. I would suggest for airo, which can : 
hardly be right here, as the emphasis is meaningless, that airy 
should be read meaning ‘in her proper person’, i.e. without 
disguise. She appeared rapbevixg éxvia veqvid: (n 20). There 
seems no impossibility in such a contrast, as we have the well- — 
known (A 4) atrots d€ referring to the actual bodies in contrast — 
to the spirits of slain men. The two verses would then read, — 
with some further improvement (v. on v 33), thus :— ; 
ait) 5 ov mw haiver évavtin aidero yap pa 
matpokaciyvytov ov: 6 bé apeAds peveawe—. 


BOOK VII (n). 


15] ofp’ im? duns 
npwovous éAvov eoOnra Te Eodepov ciow. 

Originally, even here, in spite of appearances, the hiatus was © 

in all probability non-existent; the pronoun fo: with elision seems, 

as usage elsewhere indicates, to have been omitted twice in a line ; 

and a half, once with, and once without, compensation. Read :— i 

ot F? ia darqvys y 

Hprovous éAdvov éobnra ré F éxepov ciow. é 
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A sufficient parallel may be found with a less evanescent 
pronoun in 6 364 :— 
| ei py tis pe Oedv ddAodvparto Kai p eodwoe, 
or with a dative commodi, as in our passage, take 8 765 :— 

TOV VoV pot pynoaL, Kal por Pidrov via cdwoov, cf. 8 736-7. 
Passages like this, for which the true remedy is not at once 
‘ apparent, are largely responsible for the doctrine of hiatus 
4 _licitus. 


a 4 10] *AXkwow & airny yépas éfeAov,— 
p: Read aire for airjv, allowing the emphasis to fall on the 


really, though of course only momentarily, prominent personality, 

- as the words that follow sufficiently show :— 
ouveka T ao t 
Darjxeror dvacce, Oeod F Hs Sypos akovev. 
4 18) GAN’ Gre Sy dp’ Ewedre woAw SioecGar épavvyv, 
q So also with similar hiatus :— 
£110 GAN Ore by dp ewedre wad oikdvde véewGar—. 
i k 275 GAN’ Ore dn dp euedXov idv iepas ava Byooas—. 
_ But let us compare with these the following :— 
 K 365 GAN Gre dy ray’ Ewedrc pyjoerOar prdrdkeroi—. 
A181 GAN Sre 5} thy’ Suedrev bd wrddw aim’ re retxos—. 
© 773 ad bre 8} Tax’ EueddAov exaikerOar debov—. 
8514 GAN bre dy ray’ Euehdre Maderdwv Spos aird—. 
1378 GAN ote di) Tay’ & poxAds eAdwos ev wupt peAA—. 
4 It is surely impossible to maintain the hiatus with dpa except 
_ under the perverse assumption that rdya is the real intruder, 
having been brought in to remedy the primitive hiatus, an 
_ assumption happily confuted in this case by such passages as :— 
| Z52 Kal dy pw Tax enedXe Gods emt vas “Axodv—. 

v 393 olov dy Tax’ euedre Ged Kal Kaprepds avyp—. 

ob 418 xeiaro, Tov Tax’ éweddAov “Axatol repjorer Oar. 
So too B 724, p 412, Hymn. Herm. 15, even if the natural 
' affinity, as it may be termed, of raya to gueAAov with the future 
infin. were not of itself sufficiently convincing. 
4 62] NavoiOoov peyabupor, os ev Painéw avacce’ 
4 Here we have a modernization which may, I think, be 
clearly proved; the motive for introducing it apparently is 
_ merely to avoid the obsolete use of the article as a relative. 
_ Furthermore, if this be so, we have a distinct indication of 
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the partial and local character of the correction of the antique 
text. There has not been any systematic attempt to eliminate — . 
6 as a relative everywhere. Let no one dream of such a 
deliberate project. One passage allows more easily than another 
an approximation to everyday usage. There the supposed im- : 
provement is made and there only. Modernization in the © 
language of mechanics proceeds along, and (we may say) only 


on, the lines of least resistance. 
The original here I have no hesitation in saying ran thus :— 
NavoiOoov peyabupov, 6 Paunxeror dvacce’ 


Here we have the proof. In the first place the dat. dain& 7 
stands unique. Elsewhere ®aujxecor is always read. The 
instances are fairly numerous e« 386, € 241, 270, » 11, 6 21, © 


96, 201, 386, 535, 557, A 349 :— 
fwos Paijxeror pidnpéerpoicr avacow" 
v 36, 204, 302. 


In the next place the Ae ea ev confirms the argument ; 
from ®ain&. The usage of év with dvacow, when examined, quite % 


fails to support the present passage. We have :— 
dX 275 ev OnBn wodvnpatw ... Kadpeiwv qvacce 
284 ds ror év Opxouero Muveiw igi dvaccer: 
II 572 ds p év Bovdeiw ed vaopevw qvacce—. 
w 26 ovvexa TodAotctv Te Kai ipOipourr dvacces 
Snpw eve Tpdbwv—. 


Clearly these stand on a different footing. Still » 62 has one ; ; 


friend in adversity :— 
tT 110 dvdpacw év ToAXotet Kal ipOiporot avacowv—, 
not, however, one much to be depended upon, for w 26 shows 
that the reading should be :— 
dvdpact ToAXototv Te Kal ipBiporrr dvaccwr. 

Usage then fails to defend the preposition in our line (y 62), 
and all that can be said in its favour is, firstly, that in the 
abstract it does not appear unnatural or forced—not a very 
convincing argument I imagine; secondly, the occasional use 
of pera after dvacow gives a sort of analogical support to é&, 
cf. y 23:— 

"AXkwoor, Ss toiade per dvOpwrow avacce ; 
A 61 KékAnpat, ob Si riot per Oavaroior dvacoes (= & 366), 
E94 roccoid dacoow ov per Apyeiowr avacoas: 
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W 471 Airwdds yeveny, pera S Apyetouor avaocet, 

A 252 pera 5& tpirdrow dvaccer. 

Even this ray of protection fades away, if we consider that 

_in every instance, with the possible exception of A 252 where 
the sense is apparently different, wera may be merely the cor- 
‘ruption of an original péya, which has the support of the 

“synonymous i¢. with dvdcow and of the use of péya in such 

_ passages as :— 

% dX 485 “Apyciou, viv abre péya xparées vexveror—. 


A 78, K 32, IL 172, 0 274, a 276, &c. 






4 It follows that Bentley’s emendation of T 124 cannot be 
_ accepted, and the line must be condemned as a later addition 
to the passage. 
Me In Hymn. Aphr. 196, cot & gora Pidos vids ds ev Tpweoor 
- dvée the slight correction 6 xev for és év would be sufficient, 
_ avage being the old form of the aor. subj. which afterwards 
_ became dvdéy. 
9 67] cai pov ro’ ds ob Tus eri xOovi tierar GAAN, 
docat viv ye yuvaixes tr’ avdpaer olkov éxovew. 

ds keivn tepl Kype TeTiuntai Te Kal éotw 

éx te pidwy taldwv éx Tt adrod “AXxwédoo 

kat Aady, of piv pa Oedv ds cicopdwvres 

dedexarar piOoww, sre orelyyo ava aor. 

There. can be no doubt that Nauck is right in describing 
the concluding words of 1. 69, te xai éorw, as corrupt, ‘verba 
_ vitiosa.’ Even in these days, when many scholars cling stoutly . 
_ but helplessly to a tradition obviously debased by modernization 
in many places, few or none would be hardy enough to maintain 
_ that the words, as they stand, ever proceeded from the lips of 
-Homer. Yet it does not follow, because there is a corruption 
_ of limited extent in one line, a glaringly manifest corruption if 
_ you will, that the whole passage or any considerable portion of 
it is to be condemned as an interpolation and eliminated from 
the text. 

This summary procedure, largely indulged in by Zenodotus 
and by no means eschewed by Aristarchus, is very facile in 
application and has consequently been freely used, or in other 
words, abused. So here the whole passage, ll. 69-74, is con- 


_ demned by P. Knight, as having been forged ‘ prava sedulitate 
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diversorum rhapsodorum’. But while hasty rejection is to be 
deprecated, we ought no less to be on our guard against that : 
other extreme of blind credulity, which prompts us to take the 
words as we find them and make the best of them, however 
bad that best may be. 
Here, if we rely on the resources of exegesis, we may take 
our choice between three alternatives. (1) We may understand - 
tysnecoa With éorw from the previous reriuynra. This method, ; 
a fairly popular one, is Nitzsch’s, and is backed by a similar 
expression found in Propertius, truly a rare authority for Homeric — 
language. He writes, 2, 13, 38 :— 
Nec minus haec nostri notescet fama sepulcri, 
Quam fuerant Phthii busta cruenta viri, - 
where fuerant clearly is equivalent to nota fuerant. But little 
admirable as is the expression of the Latin poet, it falls very 
far short of the lame imbecility of what Homer is supposed to _ 
have adventured. Nota fuerant is not identical in time with bf 
notescet, nor are the two verbs in the same clause, whereas — 
retiuyrat, ‘is now in a state of honour,’ is, according to Homeric ~ 
usage, absolutely synonymous with the postulated tiujeood éorw, 
and they both stand coordinately in the same sentence, as closely _ 
combined as any two verbs can be. The truth is, this first 4 
method proceeds from, and altogether depends upon, a mis- e 
apprehension of the meaning of the Homeric perfect, v. Monro 4 
H.G. § 28. The words of C.T. Damm (Lex. Hom.) are amusingly _ 
illustrative of this error. After paraphrasing thus ‘sicut illa — 
maxime ex animo honorata inque pretio habita est et etiamnum 
habetur ’, he goes on with confident but misplaced worldly wisdom _ 
to libel his married contemporaries in these terms, ‘nam saepe — 
uxores primis mensibus vel annis carae fuerunt, at nunc non 
sunt adhuc.’ The second course (2) would be to supply epi 
knpt with gor; but as such an expression is altogether un- 
paralleled in Homer, and no one could say what it would mean 
or whether it would mean anything at all, we may put it aside 
respectfully but firmly. Lastly (3) it is suggested that wrepi éorw 
may mean ‘she excels’, which it frequently does when the 
particular point of excellence is defined, as for instance by vdov 
or paxecOar. But, however admissible elsewhere, here such 


a parenthetical remark, breaking the construction of reriunrat 
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with & re diAwv waidwv xrr., would surely be little less than 


_ intolerable. 


3 Clearly then in this passage, if anywhere in Homer, there 
_ is room for an emendation, provided it be possible to find one, 
which would give a reasonably good sense without deviating too 
far from the tradition. Bothe conjectured toxddecow, which 
certainly in form approximates very closely to the vulgate, but 
in meaning is less satisfactory: we can only hope he was 
oblivious for the moment of the real sense of roxddes (v. € 16). 
Van Leeuwen and da Costa read rexéeoow with the fatal neces- 


sity of deleting 1. 7o and changing Aady in 1. 71 to dAaois. 






Fi Hartman (Epist. Crit. 1896) has by a happy instinct suggested 
 yepdecor, but fails to carry conviction, because he considers that 
_ the hopelessly incompatible «jp: must be maintained :— 


ds Kelvyn Tept Kype TeTipyTaL yepaecow. 
The original form of the line seems to have been practically 


j , preserved for us in a passage which apparently has escaped the 
notice of Hartman, Hesiod Theogon. 449 :— 


maou pet GOavdrour Teripnta. yepaerow. 
From this we may restore to Homer with tolerable certainty 


' and with manifest advantage :— 


a a 
ds Keivy wept mace TeTinra yepdecow 


‘ _ *So she is graced beyond others with all marks of honour.’ 


The absolute difference between tekarectin and repaeccin in 


_ Greek uncials is not very great; and although yepdeco. does 
- not happen to be found in Homer, yet in face of repdecor, 
_ derdecor, &c., it would be absurdly fastidious to question its 
_ validity. However, I am inclined to trace the corruption not 


so much to the confusion of similar letters as to the fortuitous 





_ substitution of the word xjpx for raou earlier in the line. The 
rhapsodists, one and all, were familiar with :— 

€ 36 of Key uv wrepl Kype Gedy Os Tysnoovor, 

t 280 ot dy puv rept Kjpe Oedv ds Tysnoavro (= W 339); 

A 46 Tawv pou epi Kipu Tue€aKeTo “IXuos ip, 
also N 430 rept xnpe hidyoe, 0 245 wept xypr pire, QD 61, 423 
mept Knpu pidos, so that not only is epi xppi a frequent combina- 
tion, but it is found often enough in conjunction with the verb 
tysaw. The force of association then would almost inevitably 
cause «xype to be introduced into our line as a variant instead 
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of zao.. In the struggle for possession «ypc would have the j 
outside help of the parallel passages above quoted, which would 
seem decisive; but in order that xyjp. might reign without a 
rival with absolute security of tenure, it was inevitable that 
yepaecow should suffer extinction, as it has done; for the two gt 


datives are clearly at irreconcilable odds, whatever may be said 


by those who forget that complicated subtleties of expression q 
are quite foreign to Homer and his age, and belong essentially _ 


to a time when language had become, what it certainly was 


not in early epic poetry, the object as well as the instrument — 


of thought. 


In 1. 70 & 7 adrod “AXxwdo1o cannot be read ék 7 abrot’ "AXKi- — 


ydoto With van Leeuwen and da Costa, curiously oblivious for the 


nonce of hiatus licitus with airdo. There is no trustworthy — 4 | 


example of a gen. in -ow with its penultimate syllable long in 


thesis. The form is apparently only admitted when this syllable 
stands in arsis. Hence the arrangement airod 7 é& “AAkwédov0 
alone is metrical. But that the original is so recovered is more, 
I think, than ean rightly be assumed. It may well, or even 
better, have run thus :— 

ék te hidwv wraidwy &k tT avépos “AXKwwoov0. 


n 89] dpyvpeor 5€ orabuot év 0dd@ xadKéw Eorar, 


So Ludwich. The MSS. read with a fine disregard of 


scansion :— 

apyvpeot 5é crabpoi év xaAKéw Ecracay ovd0, 
éctacay being given by all but two. Generally editors have 
followed the lead of Barnes, who in one of his unhappier moments 
read :— 

orabpuot 8 apyvpeo év xadkéw eoracay ovd0. 
Ludwich certainly has shown better judgement by leaving the 
opening words in the order given by tradition and making 
the necessary transposition at the other extremity of the line. 
éorav has not much to justify its introduction save the necessity 
of the case and the breathing on éoracay. Unfortunately, the 
aor. here is totally unsuitable: the imperfect is really inevitable. 
Now it is quite possible for éoracay to be developed from écrav; 
but it is at least equally possible that it owes its origin to a 
primitive ecten. Consequently, we might venture to read :— 

dpyvpeot 5é crabpol ev oddo xadkéw Horny 
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For jornv v. E10. The duality of door-posts goes without 
saying. 
n 125] mapole S€ 7’ Gudakés eiow 

advOos adicioat, €repar § Sromepxdlovoew. 

Possibly this should be read and punctuated thus :— 
mapole O€ tT dpdaxés ciow* 

avOos adueio’ ai y’, erepar 8 irrorepxdLovow. 
Compare © 457-8. The lines, however, occur in a doubtful 
passage, 103-31, and there can be no restoration of later work, 
which, whatever its merits may be, has never possessed the 
genuine metrical quality of the Homeric epic. 


7 130] 4 8 érépwlev ta aids odddv inar 


mpos Sdpov tyAdv, Oey Spevovto woAtrat. 


The lengthening of the final syllable of iyyAdv is attributed 


_ to the joint efforts of the metrical arsis and the stop that follows. 
_ The subjoined passages however :— 


K 428 mpos peév dAds KGpes xai Iladoves dyxvAdrogor—. 
430 mpos @vpBpns 8 eXaxov Avior Mucoi 7’ ayépwxor—.- 
O 669 para. S€ ogi hows yéver aporepwher, 
HeeV mpos vnav Kai duwouiov zroA€poL0. 
X 198 avros 5¢ worl wrdAuos wérer aici. 
$ 347 of doco vncoiwt mpos "HALbos imxmoBoroto- 


. embolden me to suggest that the verse here in question was 
_ originally independent of either arsis or comma, and began with 


unexceptionable metre thus :— 
apos Sdpov tyndod, 
‘in the direction of the lofty house,’ practically ‘near to the 


lofty house’. See also the Note on p 206. 


But over and above this easy emendation the passage 
deserves a little further consideration. The accepted inter- 
pretation is that the second spring flows beneath the court-yard 
wall, issues again in the centre of the court-yard and forms a 
piece of ornamental water there. Afterwards, of course, though 
nothing is said about this, it must find an outlet by another 
passage beneath the €pxos avA7js, perhaps going first right under 
the house and so affording a specially convenient domestic water- 


supply. 


My impression is that the above view is hardly warranted 


even by the text as it stands, certainly not by the text as 
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emended, and is in fact inadmissible, firstly, because the fashion — 4 
of forming artificial ponds, so much followed in later days, is 
scarcely likely to have been in vogue in primitive times, 
secondly, because under this arrangement the Phaeacians at 
large, who were presumably pretty numerous, actually took q q 
their water from a point in the stream above where the royal _ 
household derived their supply—certainly a bad sanitary scheme _ 
for the king and his family—but mainly because a far simpler | 
explanation of the passage is attainable. I would render it 
thus :—‘but the second spring flows the opposite way right up q t 
to the threshold of the outer court near to (in the direction of) 
the lofty house, and from hence the citizens used to draw | j 
water.’ The stream, as I understand the case, flowed outside 
the ovddv aidAjs, close up to it, but not necessarily or by any 3 
means underneath it. Similarly the Greek host came jd "IAuov; 
but this conveys no implication that they drove mines beneath 
the town. On this hypothesis the water would be taken by all j . 
from the same point, the oidds aiAns, though possibly the king’s 
servants would take their supply a couple of yards higher up. 
But that is immaterial. } 
Bekker proposed to read ddpevovor rodtrar: the imperfect, 
however, seems quite defensible here even in the midst of the 
present tenses, because the fact mentioned is not part and parcel 
of the scene described and placed as it were before our eyes, but. = 
is obviously based upon subsequent information or observation. — 
Moreover, as I have elsewhere maintained (Journ. Phil. xxv = 
p. 314 f.), wodtrac was probably originally zoAcpras (cf. rroAieOpov), — ‘ 
and the whole line stood thus :— ’ 
mpos Sdpuov tynrod, ev Vdpevov woAuprat.* 

1TI really cannot agree with Dr. Leaf (X 429) that modijrns is less 
archaic than modirns. Analogy is pre-Epic, while tpeourns is not Homeric, 

and é8irns is usually stated to be formed from 65és+ elu, ‘ way-farer.’ 
TloAirns, as a proper name, isundoubtedlyadifficulty. But isit certain that 
the name means ‘citizen’ at all? It would be very surprising that a son 
of Priam should bear a name apparently taken directly from the nomen- 
clature of the French Revolution. I suggest that MoAérns is from roAi{a, 
and means one who effects the momentous change referred to in T 216:— 

érel ot mo “Idcos Ep 
év media menddALoro— 
If so, MoAirns and rodujrns might be totally different terms in the early 
epic, and my argument be considerably strengthened. 7 
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5 I cannot think that Naber’s conjecture zpos O@dAov twndnv 
(ef. x 442) deserves any credit beyond that of verbal ingenuity. 
The reasons already given against the ordinary interpretation 
: p tell equally against the acceptance of this novelty. 
4 134 ] airap éret bn wavta éd Onnoaro Gupa (= € 76), 
0 132 de€dpevos, kal ravta éO Onjcaro Oupe 
In these passages the possessive pronoun is entirely without 
* emphasis. It might fairly be given as an example of what is 
_ meant by a redundancy. Still, I would not on this ground 
_ merely, even with the hiatus to boot—for notwithstanding the 
fy opinion of some scholars there is a real hiatus, licitus or other- 
| wise, in each of these lines—pronounce sentence against the 
: q validity of éo except for the positive argument from the usage 
| of the verb, @néouo1, which makes it morally certain that the true 
4 reading in these passages is :— 
; mavra dav Oynoaro buys. 
_ No other conclusion is admissible in face of :— 
- @17 dypopevwv rodXoi 8 dp’ eOnjnoavto iddvres 
viov Aaéprao—. . 
€ 74 @njoato idaov—. 
p 315 ala xe Oynoao doy taxuTira Kal dAKjy. 
and last but not least in cogency :— 
) w 90 dda ke kelva padtota idov Onjoao Oupe. 
Apparently the later Greeks thought a needless pronoun less to 
be deprecated than a tautological participle. They forgot, or did 
not care to remember, that the tautology was solely due to the 
accidental variation of modern from primitive usage. 
7 143] kal rote 6n p avroio radw xvro Géadaros ayp. 
In this line we have a time-honoured error, which might 
_ surely without offence be relegated to the limbo of detected 
impostures. The true reading is :— 
xu7 abéodaros anp 
and the following passages bear strong, I think convincing, 
testimony to the fact :— 
T 4 air érel otv xepadva ddyov kai abérdarov duBpor, 
K 6 revxwv 7 rodtv 6uBpov abécdarov He xdAalav—. 
n 273 dpwev dé Ocdraccay abécharov, ovd€ Tu Kdpa—. 
X 373 v0é 8 Fde para paxph dOécdaros: obdé tw Spy—. 
0 392 Hpevos. aide dé vixres GOéodhatou ~oti pev evdeLy, 
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A 61 doé pe Saipovos aca Kaki kai dbéadaros olvos* 
vy 244 év pev ydp ot otros abérdaros, év 5€ Te olvos—. 
v 211 viv 8 ai pev ylyvovrar abéogara (sc. Bes), 
Hymn. Apoll. 298 
api de vnov évaccay abéchata Pir’ avOporwv—. 
Hes. Op. 660 
Modcar yap p edidagav abeogparov duvov aeidew. 

Let me observe in passing, that in A 61 the original was in 
all probability not a0éogaros oivos, but abéodaros tmvos, a soft 
impeachment, to which Elpenor, for there is a good deal of 
human nature even in ghosts, would plead guilty more readily 
than to the vulgate, even if the digamma did not stand in the 
way of the latter’s genuineness. 

With regard to wii thes the meaning given in Apall 
Lex. 13, 5: oAvy, olov ovd av beds dariceey dia Td rARO0s, is 
undoubtedly in the main correct, whether @eds enters into the 
composition of the word or not. The nouns to which this adjec- 
tive is applied agree only in possessing quantity or volume 
that passes description. They indicate something indefinitely 
large or copious. An epithet of this kind is obviously given — 
with full propriety to the pouring rain, the vast sea, the long : 
night, &c. On the other hand, no description of the impenetrable : 
mist that enshrouded Odysseus as he entered the Phaeacian 
king’s palace could be more absurdly ridiculous than to say that 
it was ‘describably large’, the converse of a6éodaros, whether the 
describer be a god or any one else. Clearly the dnp, the mist, 
is d@éogparos in the same way as is the duBpos of T 4. It is 
copious and indefinable, all the more so, because it is invisible. = 
If bécdaros could be supported by an array of passages such — 
as a0éodaros has at call, the case would be materially altered ; 
but it so happens that our passage stands absolutely alone to 
vouch for the word as either the converse or, if any one cares so 
to regard it, the equivalent of a@éogaros. Elsewhere Oéodarov 
is either a noun substantive, ‘an oracle,’ or means ‘declared by 
heaven’, v. @ 477, 6 561, x 473, Hymn. Herm. 534. 

The only plausible consideration in favour of maintaining 
Géoparos here is that the ancients would never have sacrificed 
dbéoparos to save a common elision such as the o of xUvro. 


But here again I must recur to my argument that the words 
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would probably be written in very early times, as in Latin, 
without mark of elision, y’ro abéodaros, and consequently it is 
merely the wrong vowel that happens to have suffered extinc- 
tion. d&écdaros was made the victim, not only because it 
produced the rare trochaic caesura of the fourth foot, but 
because it had passed out of familiar speech, the only efficient 


safeguard of language in ancient times. Luckily the other 
_ sufficiently numerous examples of d@ecdaros were not im- 


perilled in a similar way, and have therefore been enabled 
to preserve their pristine integrity. Here the MSS. without 


| exception, so far as I am aware, present 6¢cdaros; but ’twould 
_ be a topsy-turvy world, my masters, if the combined evidence 


of eight unquestioned passages were insufficient to overrule a 


- Nonsensical unanimity in one. 


Earlier in our line airoto, ‘from himself,’ seems needlessly 
emphatic. This emphasis may perhaps not lack defenders; but 
most probably the original reading, subsequently altered by 
a modernizing hand, was dro roto. It is true the gen. may 
stand after raw without a preposition, as in } 138, Y 439: 
but its presence is clearly admissible, as may be seen from 
® 593 wadw 8 dd xadxds dpovoe | BAnpevov. One MS. Vind. 50 


_ supports é« roto, so that there is not entire unanimity for the 


vulgate. 
n 164] olvov érukpnoat, iva Kat Aut reprixepavve 
omeioopmev, 
Kpjoo is a remarkable importation. We have to come down 
to the middle of the fifth century B.c. before we meet another 


_ example, in the Ionic of Hippocrates to wit (7. 254 (Littré)). 
Happily the Homeric form is placed beyond question. We have 


¥ 399, € 93 Képacce, K 362 Kepdcaca, @ 189 éyxepdoaca, y 393, 
o 423 Kepdocarto, 7 179, v 50 Kepacodpevos. 

Obviously the fact that émixepdoo fails to satisfy the 
metre has led to the introduction of émuxpyjoa, which had the 
essential recommendation of belonging to a living dialect. 
It may well have been preferred even to éreyxepdoat because 
of a later reluctance to allow two prepositions in a compound 
verb. 

Still I cannot think that éreyxepdcor would suffice here, 
for, as may be seen from 7 179, v 50, a0 423, the middle is quite 
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legitimate (see also Note on ¢ 82f.). Therefore I propose to Tend iN 

our line thus :— | 
olvov éreyxepdoac?, iva kai Au TEpTriKepavvey 
oweiropey—. 

n 193] ropryn tp Huetepy Hv warpida yatay ixyrat 3 

The prep. might be eliminated by reading jyercpy woprp. 
That it is needless appears from e 32. The validity of the 
dactyl zourp ip may also be doubted, cf. « 35 (Note). 


7 196] 7p ye Tov As yains émyBnpevar 4 f 
Evidently rév is not required here, as it is in the line which _ 
apparently has caused its introduction, a 210 :— § q 


amply ye Tov és Tose. dvaBnwevar, 4 
The remedies PEOpeees are mpiv ye éns, once she aig to be 
metrical, piv y’ ére 1s Moo Her wcnas Dy mpiv ye € Hs (Bekker). — 4 
I venture to think zpiv y’ éxi 7s more probable. The repetition 
of the preposition is archaic and Homeric, though the con q | 
has been sometimes rashly asserted. eA 
n 204 ] ei 8 dpa tis Kat podvos iwv EipBAyrat ddirns. a 
For {jpBAnra with its peculiar accentuation (mporap- = 
ofvrovov Schol. P) Bekker and Cobet would read évpPdAjra, and 
if the contracted form of the word is to be admitted at all, — : 
the circumflex accent is undoubtedly correct, v. Monro, H.G. 
§ 88. , 
Nauck’s idea that éjuBAnra is indicative, gvuBAnrar being i 
subjunctive, is altogether untenable. The Homeric aor. éBAjuyy, — | 
parallel with édvpnv, edéypunv, edéypnv, ébOiunv, may of course — 
appear in the 3rd per. sing. as 28Anro or BAFro, but to suppose 
that BeBrAnwor may make BAyrac as well as BéBAynra is not — 
merely questionable, but is destructive of all rational accidence. 
Dr. Monro (loc. cit.) would defend pPBAyra: as an encroach- 
ment of the common thematic type, at the same time admitting 4 
a doubt whether the change reaches back to the earliest form 
of the text of Homer. But evidently this defence is only one ° 
remove from a severe blow to the impugned form; for it is this é 
very encroachment of later types which has debased the Homeric 
text and dotted it with modernizations, which have in the present _ 
century served as pegs on which to hang disquisitions intended ? 
to prove that the poems as a whole are only sham antique, the 


work of a cultivated age vainly trying to imagine a remote and 
IIo 
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indeed never actually existent anterior stage of civilization. 
The true form of the subjunctive of €BAjunv is BAjera, as appears 
from :— 

p 471 Ommér’ avnp ig olot ayes es KTEATETOL 

3 BAnerat, 7 rept Bovoly 7 apyevvys Siero. 

| In ¥ 335 évpBAnjear has been rightly restored for évpBAyjoea by 
3 Cobet. Similarly we find $6éerac (Y 173), POwpecba (EZ 87). 
; 4 Pence we should read in our passage, not giuPAnrar with ancient 
" grammarians, who from simple ignorance used the linguistic 
_ types of their own day as standards to determine ancient epic 
¥ _ forms, whenever the metre would allow them to do so, nor yet 
 EvpBdjjra, a doubtful contraction of little authority and less 
_ probability, but the simple uncontracted and unquestionable 
5 Adgyjerax with elision thus :— 

EvpBrAynel ddirys. 

It is very satisfactory to find this reading already adopted in the 
_ text by the Leyden editors, van Leeuwen and da Costa, who 
have also, it appears, in two other passages, B 368 and y 255, 
_ anticipated my suggestions. 





7 270] 7} yap ewedAov Ere Evverer Gar diLvi—. 
Probably 6fi—éuedAoyv, cf. Note on £ 60 and p 504. 
9 275) airdp ey ye 


vnxopevos 708€ Aairpa Serpayov, Sppa pe yain—. 

For 76d Bekker reads péya, and is probably right as the line 
seems to have been subjected in more respects than one to the 
influence of « 409 :— 

Lets, xat 89 768 Aairya SiatpH~as érépacca. 

Clearly it is only this duaruyéas érépacca that we have to thank 
for derpayov here. There is no other warrant for dérpyayov 
so far as the meaning is concerned: in form it is really entirely 
without excuse. It is not so much a false archaism as a bar- 
barous solecism. This may be seen certainly enough from :— 
A 531 toy ds Bovdrcioavre Suetpayer” 7) pev Exrerra—. (= v 439) 
H 302 70 air’ év diddryte Suetpayev apOpjcarrte. 
M 461 éoxeOerny, cavides St Sietpayev GAAvdis GAAH—. 
IL 354 wouevos adpadinor diuetpayev- of 5 iddvres—. 

374 wacas TAHCay Soots, rel Ap Tudyev: tn 8 deAAa—. 
where we have merely the alternative form of (8t)erudynoay from 


the passive aor. éruaynv. Consequently, if the poet had wished to 
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use the verb at all in our line, he might easily have said without 7 


any straining of usage ;— 
airap éuol ye 
vnxopevy TO0€ Natrpa Serpayn, 


This, however, it is pretty clear he did not say, or some trace a 





of it would have come down to us, and it is still clearer that 


he did not say, and could not have said, what the tradition gives 
us, Viz. duérpayov, a form elsewhere not to be met with in all 


Greek literature. 


As I have already said the meaning which must be given 1 ] 
to this verb here, I crossed, depends upon the expression found _ 
in « 409 duatpigas érépacoa. But it is one thing to use this 


participle in subordination to and controlled by ézépacca, to 


express very nearly the sense of our phrase, ‘by a short cut,’ t 


‘as the crow flies,’ or in American ‘taking a bee-line’, and 
quite another thing to change the participle into the indicative 
mood and to employ it as by itself equivalent to both verb and 
participle together. I doubt very much the possibility of saying, 
even though there would then be no formal eccentricity, such as 
now confronts us :— 

vnxopevos T60€ Aairpa SueTuné’, Sppa pe yain—. 

So far then as the exposure of the corrupt character of the 
vulgate is concerned we are upon sure ground, and such an 
examination of the Homeric text has a real value, even though 
it may not result in the recovery of the true reading in every 
instance or in the majority of instances. No one has a right 
to demand or expect so much from researches of this kind. So 
here it is only possible to hazard the conjecture, still based upon 
the illuminating « 409, that the original was :— 

airap éyw ye 
vnxopevos péya Aatrua Suexrépac’, dppa pe yain—. 
Compare ¢« 174 mepdav péya Aairpa Oaddooys. érépaca, though 
necessarily admissible as well as érépacca, has not actually been 
preserved in the sense of ‘I traversed ’, though we have zépacav 
o 428 and wepacee € 297 meaning ‘transported’ or ‘sold’. This 
fact alone would to some extent explain the disappearance of 
mépac(e) here, and it seems to me most probable that this is 
the true account of the matter, though I cannot deny the possi- 
bility of some other verb having been the original occupier of 
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_ the place now usurped by the intrusive déryayov. Other metrical 
equivalents that suggest themselves, such as dipAvOov, duedpapov, 
 bievov (Sreé7’), Sufpeco’ have little to recommend them otherwise. 
9 821] ei wep Kal pdda rodXbv Exactépw ear EiBoins,— 

Bentley’s suggestion zoAAd is improbable, zovAd (+ 387) 
would be preferable; but in view of Hymn. Dion. 29 :— 

H és ‘YrepBopéous 7 éExaarépw és dé TeAcuTHY, 

_ a spurious addition, which supplies a source from which éxaorépw 


_ may have been derived, it would seem quite possible that we 


_ have to deal with a gloss on the more usual word dmdmpober, 
> cf. y 244:— 
_Qyvyin tis vncos arémpober eiv GXi Ketrar—. 


e But if so, a further change would be necessary, and the line must 


have run thus :— 

4 el 3ep Kal TOA paGAdXov amrdmpobev éor EvPoins. 

1 It may be noticed that pdAa rodAdv drdmpofi occurs twice Y 832 
and 6 811. There is no additional instance of éxacrépw, though 


_ €xaorarw occurs once, K 113, in a book which is not always a 





very safe authority for diction: drdémpofe eight times, and 
dardmpoOt six, 


BOOK VIII (6). 


912] «is dyopyy ievat, ddpa geivoro TVOncHe,— 
If we compare with the above :— 

v 362 eis ayopynv epxerOar, érel rade vuxti éioKet. 

0 42 épxec@’, dpa eivov evi peydporot hir€wpev’ 

k 562 doe vv ov oixdvde Pidnv és ratpida yatav 
epxeoO” adAnv & jyw Sdov trexunpato Kipxn —. 
_ there is a strong presumption that the hiatus here is no more 
correct than it was in » 164 (v. Note); that in fact the true 
reading is, as these passages suggest :— 

eis d&yopyv epxeoO’, dpa Ecivoro TVOnTOHe. 


6 64] 6POarpav pev apepoe, Sidov & Hdetav aovdjv,— 
t 210 xev’, dun SF Hdeta dad Kpyripos dade. 


As these two passages in conjunction with the probably 
spurious v 80 are supposed to demonstrate the impossibility 
of restoring the digamma of /fydvs in Homer, yv. Hoffmann 
Qu. H. § 111, it may be of advantage to take the two lines 
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as a test case and to show that, intractable.as they appear, 
they do not by any means make it an inevitable necessity — 
that we should accept the doctrine that Homer considered — 
himself at liberty to use either fydvs or dvs, as fancy or con- * 


venience might prompt. 


Let us first deal with @ 64, for if the problem can be solved 4 | 


there, our second instance, « 210, will be found to present little 


difficulty. Now unless we are going to suppose that the poet | 
meant to intimate by this particular licence that the Muse 4 
in an excess of wanton cruelty—he says she did it all out 
of love, tov wépt Moto’ épiAnoe,—deprived poor Demodocus 
not only of his eyes but of his fs, and so converted him into 1 


the ancient equivalent of those modern poets who adopt the 


dialect of the slums or the barrack-yard, I see no reason 


why we should not restore the line thus :— 
6pOarpo pey dpuepoe, didov § dpa Hdtv aowdyv. [Cf. N 340.] 
The facility with which . 210 follows suit is a point in favour 
of this change :— 
xed’, ddun 8 apa dbs ard KpyTipos ddHder, 

nor in this last case can I count the removal of the so-called 
hiatus licitus as anything but an additional recommendation. 

Clearly such an expression as 7dtv dowdyv would seem to 
the later Greek in the interests of elementary grammar to call 
for the simple correction 6’ 7deiav, which if it had been equally 
simple would doubtless have been with equal readiness applied 
to the line which may still be quoted in support of the 
apparently anomalous concord :— 

p- 369 Kai Tore pe Kvions appyArvbe Hdds auTp. 
Compare also £ 122 OyAvs avtTn, T 97 OHAvs éotoa, € 467 
Ondrus eépon, 8 442 dAodTaTos dduyn, 406 mixpdov—dduyv, K 27 
trovAiv ép’ typyv &c. It is indeed rather strange that the 
distinctively feminine forms of this adjective (deta, Hdetav) 
depend for their validity in Homer solely on these two lines 
(9 64, « 210) and the doubtful ®© 550, which belongs to a 
passage, found in none of the MSS., but introduced by Barnes 
from the probably spurious Platonic dialogue, Alcib. 11. 149 D, 
where it might well have been allowed to rest. This con- 
sideration may serve at any rate to diminish the natural regret 
we might otherwise feel at parting with #deta (-av) here. 
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In this connexion it is by no means difficult to discern the 

nature and cause of the remarkable reading found :— 
O 71 “Ivor aird Awow. 

The lost fem. aimiv, found in Harl. Mor., should certainly be 
restored, nor need we hesitate to read airy for airyy in 0 516. 
So also in II 766 ovpeos &y Byoons Babénv rereuleue vAyy, 
Nauck’s correction Byocyo. Babiv may be safely accepted. 
There is little to recommend the curious compromise Baénv. 


Hes. Theog. 39 for #deia* yeAa we may restore 7dvs" yeAde.. 


For pév—o’ dpa in 6 64 reference may be made to A 426, 
A 308, B 426, T 8 &c.; but to support 8 dpa in « 210 by any 
quotations would surely be a work of supreme supererogation. 
667] Kad 9 & raccaddd: Kpeuacey —. 

Here and @ 105 the archaic genitive raccaddo may be 
restored, cf. « 59 (Note). So also in Q 268, 
6100] viv S &dOwper kai ddOAwv reipnbapev 

For wepyOapev, the later form of the epic zepnOjopev 
(-efouev), we have zeypyjowpey Schol. T, A 389, reypnPewper 
Bekker, zretpyodpeO” d€OAwv Fick, all nearly equally objectionable. 
Other suggestions might be made, such as reipawpeO” or zreipnOnjer’ 
aéOAwv ; but perhaps the most satisfactory solution would be to 
suppose that the original reading was weipyOjvar (sensu imperativo). 
This would be almost sure to be converted into the traditional 
form. Compare w 532 (Note). 
6121] roto. 8 ard vioons TéraTo Spdpos* ot 8 dua wavres 

KapmaAipws érérovto Koviovres medioLo. 
The first clause is a doubtful entity. The technical terms of 


' ‘sport, racing and pedestrianism, are always somewhat of a 
_ mystery to the uninitiated, and, besides this inherent difficulty, 
vary so much from age to age, that it is not a matter of surprise 


if those of a remote time suggest to us ideas which originally 
they never conveyed. It is therefore no reproach to scholars if 
they are not agreed as to the meaning of this short sentence :— 
toot 8 ard vioons TéTaTo Spdpos. 
The most generally accepted explanation, at any rate in England, 
is that given by Dr. Merry: ‘Their running was kept up at full 
speed from the starting-point,’ and so to the same effect Messrs. 
Butcher and Lang have: ‘From the very start they strained at 
utmost speed.’ 
I2 II5 
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On the other hand Ameis-Hentze understood the words 
quite differently. Their interpretation would run thus: ‘a course 
was drawn for them from the starting-point.’ This would be 
the déavAos, which extended, as they explain, from the starting- 
point to some mark in the distance and then back again to the 
starting-point. 

We have the sentence again in W 758 also in the description 
of a foot-race. The competitors are named, then follows :— 

toot 8° ard vioons Térato Spopos’ Oka 8° ézreura 
expep’ ’Oreldys, ert 8 dpvvto dios "Odvoceds —. 

In this passage the first explanation, if the words will bear 
it, is suitable enough to the context. But the same cannot be 
said of 6 r21-2, for there the clause immediately following 
amounts to nothing more than a very weak and lumbering 
repetition of the statement that the race was a fast one. 

Of the second we may say generally that no one can consider 
the words ‘a course was drawn for them from the starting- 
point’ to be an adequate description of a diavAos at all. They 
really describe, if anything, what is called a point-to-point 
course. ‘ 

When we come to consider the particular words used it is 
almost a certainty that neither version can be accepted. 

It is always assumed that viooa means in these two places 
‘the starting-point’. The assumption, however, is most un- 
warrantable. If Homer had given us these two passages only, 
and the meaning had to be inferred from them, ‘starting-point’ 
would be a very tolerable guess, though not, as we have seen, 
entirely satisfactory. But he has not left us in the dark at all. 
No explanation could be more definite and precise than the one 
he has given us :— 

W 327 e€ornxe EvAov avov dcov tT” dpyuu’ irép ains, 
7) Spvds 7 wevKys’ TO ev od KatarVOerar OuBpw* 
Nae Se Tod ExdrepHev epynpedarar dvo AevKa 
ev Evvoxjow O00, Aetos 8° immddpopos apdis™ 
n Tev ona Bpotoio maAa KatareOvynGros, 
7) 76 ye viooa TéruKTO ert mporépwv avOpwrrwv* 
kal vov tTéppar’ €Onxe moddpKns dios "AxiAdcis. 
TO ov par’ eyxpipipas éAdav oxeddv appa Kal Urmovs, 
airos dé kAwOjvar evrAdéxty evi dippw 
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HK er apiorepa Totov’ atap Tov Se~vov Urmov 

/ ¢ la J , / \ ET, / 
Kévorat GpokAyjoas, elfai Té of Avia xepoiv. 
> , 8 / 7 3 \ > Q , 
€v vUooN O€ TOL UTToS apiETEpos eyxpiLpPOyrui, 
ec + / / »* €. 8 
@s ay To. tAnpvy ye Sodooerat akpov ixérbar 
KvKAov trountoto’ AiGov 8 ddr€ac bat éxavpeiv, 

, Y , / a. ¥ 
pn Tws Urrous Te TRONS Kara O appara aéEns° 


> 4 b mae 4 / , 
ei yap x’ év viooyn ye wapeLeAdoyncba diwkwv, 
ovK éo@” ds Ké o EAnoe petadApevos —. 


The vicoa is the turning-point in the distance, remote from the 


starting-point, the adgernpia, with which the Schol. B. Q. absurdly 
identify it. That the word should have both meanings is only 
conceivable on the improbable supposition that Homer used 
the terms of sport without caring for, we cannot say without 
knowing, their significance. 

For my part I believe rather in the fallibility of the writer 
of Schol. B. Q. and of all his authorities, if he had any. The 
only author who is supposed to have used vicoa in the sense of 
starting-point is Oppianus in his Halieutica, and as he lived 
nearly 200 years after the beginning of the Christian Era, it 
does not matter much if he misused the word. It may be, 
however, that Oppianus is maligned. 

The only question is: Can viooa be taken in its proper 
acceptation of ‘turning-point’ in these two passages @ 121 and 
W 758? If so all other renderings, however ingenious and 
plausible, are at once out of court, being founded on an erroneous 
basis. 

Now what serious objection can be taken to our rendering 
the sentence in this way ?— 


‘A course was marked out for them straight from the turning- 


point.’ 

If we take a piece of string, pass it over a peg or nail or 
projection of any sort, and then holding the two ends nearly 
together in one or both hands pull the string taut, the line 
forms a diavAos. The one thing needful beside the string is 
the peg or nail, the wicca. The line, the dpdmos, rérarar aad 
vioons. 

So in arranging the race in Homer’s time the one thing 


needful was the distant viooo. They did not need even the 
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string or any actual marking of the intermediate ground. The 
eye stretched an imaginary line to and from the vicoa. This 
was sufficient: it made the d/avAos, and none could mistake the 
course to be run. I hardly think it is necessary to say more in 
favour of this interpretation. It recommends itself. An English 
reader might perhaps imagine that Homer would have said to 
rather than from the vicoa; but it is the idiom of the Greek 
language which differs from our own in this respect. Where we 
should speak of tying Odysseus to the mast, the Greeks said 
‘from the mast’ (u 51) and so on. Nor does it really matter in 
this case, as the imaginary line that forms the diavAos is drawn 
both to and fro. 
It only remains to notice one passage which is thought to 
justify the first of our two recognized renderings, It is :— 
W 373 GAX’ ore On wiparov rédeov Spdpov dkées tarot 

aw ed’ GdOs wodijs, TOTE 5H GperH ye ExdoTov 

daiver’, apap 8° immo Ta40n Spdpos’ Oka 8° erecta 

ai Pypynriddao ToddKees ExEpov immot. 
Here the accepted rendering of rda@y dpduos is ‘the pace was 


forced ’, ‘accelerabatur impetus.’ This cannot be objected to as. 


unsuitable to the passage; at the same time I venture to doubt 
whether this is precisely what the words really meant to the 
mind of the author. 

First of all I would notice that, except in one passage 
(3 281), regarded by many critics as an interpolation, dpdmos 
never means anything but ‘course’, ‘running-ground.? Next 
tei(vw seems to convey not so much the idea of hard tension as of 
extension in length. So that in P 543 reéraro xparepi) dopivy, 
M 436 éri toa ayn téetato wrodepds Te, Téeraro May mark rather 
the length, the protracted character, of the struggle than its 
ferocity and intensity. 

In any case I should be content to render ddap 9 immow raOn 
Spopos ‘at once the horses had a straight course before them’. 
The turn round the vicoa being accomplished they had a straight 
run home, in which speed, not the driver’s dexterity, would tell. 
This may be a less picturesque expression, but is quite as 
effective a touch in the description. 

0 159 ] ov yap o° ovdé, Ecive, Sajnpove puri éioxw 
GOXwv, old re woAAG per’ dvOpurow wéAovrat, 
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GANA TO 6s O dpa vy woAvKAniO. Oapifwv, 

apxos vavTdwy of Te mpyKTHpes Eacr, 

poptov Te pyvypov Kal éricKxoros How ddaiwv 

Kepdewv O dpmadewv: ovd aOAnript eoukas. 
This is the flouting speech of the Phaeacian Euryalus to Odysseus 
during the progress of the games. Even the most careless reader 
of Homer must be struck by the solitary example in 1. 160 of the 
contracted form d@Aov. Rising up in protest against it there 
stand at least forty instances of the uncontracted deOAov and 
éeO\a. Again the question arises:—Is the presence of this 
later form sufficient to prove that the line, and as much of 
the passage as may be involved in its excision, ought to be 
regarded as not genuine? And again the answer is:—By no 
means. Nothing has happened here beyond the introduction 
of a modern form where the original turn of expression happened 
to be of a slightly archaic cast, and happened also to lend itself 
with facility to such modernization. The primitive phrase is 
still recoverable :— 

old 7 d€OAta 7oAAG per’ avOpwmroot médovrat. 

We may therefore disregard Knight’s rejection of this line. He 
also condemns on the same ground |. 164, to which I will make 
reference later. 

Now the omission of the antecedent genitive which the pre- 
ceding dajyov. implies is peculiarly epic and may be illustrated 
by such examples as H 401 yvwrdv S& Kai ds pada vais éorw, 
T 40 7 pada. tis Oeds Evdov, of otpavdv edptv éxovew. The attraction 
of the antecedent noun into the relative clause is too common 
after ofos to need much illustration. Compare :— 

0 244 Hperépyns aperns peuvnpevos, ola Kal Hiv 

Zeds ert épya tiOnor Siaprepes e& er warpav. 
also the Note on A 364. But it may be worth while to consider 
briefly the remaining instances of this contraction (40A.) of the 
cognates of defAov. The contraction of the simple noun is, as 
I have said, unique here. The other instances are six in 
number, seven, if we count a repeated line. We have a0Ayncavra 
twice (H 453, O 30). I have already dealt with these passages — 
in a discussion of the former line Journ. Phil. xxiv. 48, p. 278, 
and need say no more of them. Q 734 a@Aevwv may be dismissed 
as late. Hither the composer himself did not accurately realize 
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the proper sense of de#Aevw, for which see A 389, V 274, 737, or 
possibly he wrote @yrevwy, which some one afterwards altered 


to save the royal dignity. We next come to two instances of 


aOXodpopos :-— 
I 124 myyors aOdrodpépovs, ot aéOda zocoly dpovro = 266 
A 699 réccapes GOA0Péspor tro abtoiow dyerdu. 
In the first case rjyas deOAopépous (Brandreth) is probably right. 
anyes from ryyds would be fairly paralleled by épinpes éraipor 
beside épinpos ératpos. But there is even less difficulty here, as 
no well-established singular form wyyds has to be discounted. 
There is only kiuare ryye at the end of a line (e 388). In the 
second A 699 a transposition leads directly to an easy remedy :— 
avtots Téeroapes trot deOAopdpoar ory Gxer du. 
Cf. X 22 cevapevos ads & imros deOAopdpos civ dxerduy, 
and for the rhythm :— 
E 222 otoe Tpe oe trot érvotdpevor mrediowo. 
Of course the metre would allow the commencement réocapes 
avtoio with elision, if preferred. 
There is now left to be noticed only the concluding line of 
this speech of Euryalus :— 
Kepdewv O dpradéwv- ovd aOAnTHpt Eorxas. 
It would be possible to suggest pad’ deOAnrpp or with a closer 
adherence to the tradition od & deOAnrips (cf. Aesch. Eum. 137 
ov & aiwarnpdv, for which the MSS. offer ovd’ ainarnpdv) with con- 
temptuous irony: but the whole line seems rather like a later 
addition, ‘e commentis ortus’ (Knight). Over and above the 
objection to d6Anrnp, the ground on which Knight based his 
rejection of the line, there are suspicious features about the adj. 
dpraréwv. It is difficult to believe that the meaning, ‘alluring,’ 
‘attractive,’ given by Liddell and Scott for this passage, is 
Homeric at all. The use of the adverb dpradéws is not recon- 


cilable with such a sense. On the other hand, if the meaning - 


be ‘snatched,’ ‘ plundered,’ it seems hardly consistent to make 
this a reproach to a trader in an age when plundering open 
and avowed in the form of piracy was an honourable calling. 
Moreover the speech would end effectively enough with ddaiwy 
instead of with the mere repetition of the all too near opening 
remark. 

In 1. 163 elow should be accepted from P x man. and 
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Schol. H. rather than jow, not only because the only genuine 
Homeric form of the subj. is éyow, but because, while palaeo- 


_ graphically the two words are identical, EICIN, the subjunctive 


here is at any rate not essential. 
0167] ovrws od ravrecot Oeoi xapievta Sidotow 
dvipdow, ove hui ovr’ ap ppévas ovr’ ayopyriv. 

The use of ovrws here is unparalleled in Homer, and is 
hardly sufficiently vouched for by the similar use of adeo in 
Latin, v. Merry and Riddell ad loc. ‘so true is it that’. This 
doubt is strengthened when we compare :— 

A 320 GAX’ ov Tus dua wavta Oeoi dédcav avOpwrowww- 

N 729 GAN ov wos dua ravra Suvyceat airos EAéo Oa. 
and confirmed when we take into consideration the undeniable 
fact that the most important word in the two lines just quoted, 
the cardinal point as it were, ravra, is conspicuously absent in 
6 167. Hence we have several proposed emendations here. 
Duentzer proposed and van Leeuwen and da Costa accept :— 

ovTws ody dua ravra Geol xapievta didotc1—. 

So also van Herwerden with od ydp ws for ovrws ovx. 

On the other hand Adam would find room for the necessary 

word by removing yapéevra. He proposes :— 

oUTws ov TavTecou Oeoi dua ravTa SWovcw 
or as an alternative, not unnecessarily offered, as the hiatus is 
glaring :— 

ovTws ovK dpa mdvta Geo révtecor Sidotow. 
I confess I do not find any of these suggestions satisfactory. 
It does not seem likely that wavreco. is wrong, and still less 
that yapievra is an intruder. The doubtful word is ovrws, and 


4 if this be, as seems probable, properly represented by the ow 


mws Of A 320 and N 729, then we have only to deal with otrws 
ov. The rest of the line should not be touched. 

The passage is, I submit, made to read satisfactorily, and its 
present state is most easily accounted for, if we suppose that 
it stood originally :— 

rav@ as ov ravrecot Geol xapievta Sidodow. 
Thus the emphatic word occupies the first place, the place to 
which it is properly entitled. I suggest further that zravra ds 
became corrupted into wdvrws, which was then changed into 


the more suitable adverb otrws. 
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6179] eyo 8 ob vis déOAor, 
as ov ye pvOeiat, adr’ ev rpdrourw dw 
Eupevat, opp’ 7By Te werroibea Yepoi 7 efor. 
The second line in all probability ran thus in the original :— 


Le ? 
ws ov ye prbee’, civ’, GAN’ év tpdroww diw—. 


pobee’ = pvbecar with elision. We may of course adopt the 4 
traditional hyphaeresis of B 202 pv6éa1, which was doubtless — 


preferred as less antiquated, and read 
ws ov ye prdea, ei’, GAN ev rpwtocw diw—. 
The necessity for the eiué here is not metrical only. The contrast 


with éupeva = ‘was’ will not allow us to leave out the corre- 
sponding and contrasting ‘am’ in the earlier clause. 


8195] Kai’ ddads Tor, Seive, Svaxpivere 75 oH po. 
éppapdowv’ 

Here 76 ojpa should hardly be accepted unquestionably as 
an early instance of the defining article (v. Monro, H. G. § 261, 3). 
There is every probability that a primitive 

TOO Hypa. 
would have had small chance of surviving, when so facile a 
modernization as ro ojua was suggested by the words of a line 
so near as l, 192 
i 8 tiréprrato (OB Para. ravTwv—. 
The noun ja ‘cast’, ‘throw ’, is only preserved in W 891 :— 
70 docov duvape TE Kal Huacw errev dpirros 
and even there we are told that a wild modernization was 
essayed, duvdyer xal pyyuact. So hard is it for an obsolete word 
to remain untampered with, even when interference leads directly 
to absurdity. 

Here though the change to 7d ojpa introduces no such 
discordant element, yet 7a might challenge comparison with 
ona on intrinsic merit alone leaving the choice between ré 
and rode out of the question. If, as is usually supposed, the 
onpara of |, 192 are pegs stuck in the ground, Athene would 
in effect say that this j4a needs no ojpa to make it more dis- 
cernible. It needs no judgement of the eye. A blind man 
could tell by touch alone that this throw was first and the rest, 


as they say, nowhere. 
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§ 229] Sovpi 8 dxovrifw dcov obk GAAXos Tis duo TO.- 
Read dxovrilew as the metre demands. The infinitive 
depends on the ed oida of 1. 215 :— 
ed pev tofor oida évéoov dudpadaac ba: 
Even if the intervening lines be retained as genuine, the main- 
tenance of the construction is characteristic of the epic style, 
but it is of interest to note that the whole passage ll. 216-28 
is condemned as an interpolation by many eminent scholars, 
Kirchhoff, La Roche, Fick, Lehre, Kayser, van Leeuwen and 
da Costa. If the passage be removed as inconsistent with the 
incognito of Odysseus, for here he clearly poses as one of the 
leaguers against Troy, and also with the speech of Alcinous, 
ll. 577-86, the emendation might commend itself even to the 
casual reader, perhaps indeed to all except those who wildly 
imagine hiatus licitus to be a thing desirable in itself and for 
itself. 
6237] GAr dra dperty ov hawépev, 7 Tor dryset, 
Xwopevos Ott G ovTOs avip év ayvu Tapagras 
veikeoev, HS av anv apernv Bpords ov TLS 6votTo 
ds Tis éxiotaito Hou ppeciv dpria Balew" 
The last line may also be found verbatim in the Iliad in 
a passage which may be compared advantageously with the 
above :— 
E90 atya, pn tis tT dAXos ’Ayatdv Todrov dxovo7n 
HdOov, dv ov Kev avyp ye ia. oTOpo. TapTaV ayo.To, 
ds Tis ériotaito How ppeciv dpria Balew 
oKyTTOvXOS T «in, Kal ot reoiaro Aaci—. 
In & 92 there is a well-supported, though unmetrical, variant 


_ éxiorarat. One MS. Lips. has éxicraro. So in 0 240 ériorarar 


has some support and érwraiy is given in two scholia. As 
admissible readings none of these variants are of any value. 
Their existence however necessarily reflects some doubt upon 
ériorairo, and makes one wonder what common origin they all 
can have had. The common point about them seems to be 
that they are efforts of the grammatical spirit to impart a formal 
accuracy to something which to the later critical ear must 
have seemed defective in this respect. The missing link of the 
traditional readings, the basis of the grammatical deviation, 


may be found in the form émordpevos. The probability of 
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this suggestion depends upon the ascertained usage of this word 
in Homer. Curiously enough it is almost always strictly adjec- 
tival. The step from participle to adjective is not perhaps very 
difficult to take, the border line being narrow enough, but it — 
is seldom taken so thoroughly as to admit the possibility on ¥ 4 
anything like :— 


i ee 


ei, 


T 80 tBBadrAcuw* xarerov yap érictapev Tep eovTt, 





.| 

where the participle of the verb, ‘to be’, has to be added to this 5 
participle to ensure that the expression should be recognized as \ 
really participial. | | 
O 282 Airwddv 6x’ apioros, érurrdpevos pév aKovTe } 5 
eaOdos 8 ev oradin: a 

3 599 of 8 ore pev Opegackov éerirtapévoirt Toderot—. & 

8 231 intpos dé exacros érurrdpevos epi mavTwv i 
avOparrwv. 4 

€ 359 avdpos érurrapevov: t 

v 312 dpyadéov ce, Ged, yvvar Bpore avridcavrt 4 

kal par erurrapeven 4 

y 184 ris dé pou ddAowe OjKe N€xos; xademodv JE Kev cin ¢ 

kal par’ eriorapev. a 

gb 406 ws dr avinp Pdoppryyos eriotdpevos Kal dovwdns—. : 

In one passage r 374 érurrdpevos Should probably be read for the > 


unique érurtnpwv. 
Only once is it still participial 6 730 érwrdapevar cada 
Oupo. 
Similar is «ideas with acc. (participle), with gen. (adjective). 
Compare also the usage of repvypévos, a 18 and elsewhere. 
It seems to me highly probable that if the only passage in 
question had been & g2 f. :— 
ds Tis erioTdpevos or Ppeciv apria Bae 
oKnTTOvXOS T €in Kai ot 7eHoiato Aaoi—. 
we should not have been troubled with érioraro at all, as ety 
can go with érurrapevos as well as with oxnrrodyos. In 6 240 
however the case is different. The statement ends with Bafew, 
so the grammatical purist had only two courses open to carry 
out the convictions of his soul. He had either to begin a new 
line with eiy and find some words to complete his verse, or to 
change érurdapevos into érioratro. Naturally he would choose 
the latter alternative. Both passages had to be treated alike. 
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Hence we have our traditional ériéoraro and its train. Compare 
for ellipse of «iy :— 
N 322 os Ovyntés T etn Kat ou Anprrepos axrny, 
XAAKO TE PyKTOs peydAowwi TE Xeppadiovow. 
In 1. 238 the original reading may well have been 
xXwdpevds TEp, Go ovTOS aviip ev dyavt wapacras. 
This 6 equivalent to the later conjunction 67: would fall an easy 
victim to the improver. See A ror (Note). 
§ 262] dpi dé kodpou 
apwOnBar toravro 
All that is necessary is to allow the text elsewhere to come 
to the rescue of the text here. 
; mpwn Bat cevovTo 
_ is vouched for by A 414-15 and 4109. 
“ ‘Were busy about him’ in a bustling crowd is the sense. 
‘ 9290] épxopevy kar dp ef 6 F ciow SwHparos ye (je Nauck). 
% Read 6 8 cicw daar’ eave 
The expression is a little pleonastic; but not more so than 
_ our own ‘he entered in’, cf. 7 6 écOfrd te Zrgepov ecw. The 
_ other passage, which is quoted in support of dauaros here, is so 
used by a misunderstanding, Thus it stands :— 
a n 135 KkapraXipws trép ovdov €Bnoero SwHparos <icw. 
_ where if we take otddv dwmaros together like otddv peydpowo 
(x 127), addAjs od8sv (yn 130), then ecicw Séparos here has 
_ absolutely nothing in epic usage to justify it, and can only 
_ appeal to the later idiom, to which it undoubtedly owes its origin. 
6305] opepdaréov & éBonoe yeywve Te maou Geoior. 
If we accept this—the traditional form of the line—we 
_ cannot escape the necessity of believing that Homer practically 
made no distinction, if so inclined, between a perfect and a 
pluperfect form, that although he was under ordinary circum- 
stances willing to submit to the general laws of language and 
allow yéywva to mean ‘I shout’ but (é)yeydvea ‘I shouted’, 
yet he did not hesitate on occasion to override even such a 
fundamental distinction as this, and sometimes to treat the 
perf. yéywve as equivalent to the pluperf. yeydéve, as in the 
present line. The truth is these grammatical solecisms are not 
to be charged to Homer at all. They have one and all been 
foisted into the text, and modern editors, deeply impressed 
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by the legal maxim that possession is nine points of the law, 
have not ventured to question their validity, much less to 
expel them as intruders. There is also this peculiarity about 
them, which has greatly favoured their maintenance, that they 
have only ventured to inflict themselves upon those verbs which, 
like weakly and ailing plants, have lacked strength to protect 
themselves from parasitic growths. We do not find verbs, that 
have preserved their vigour and vitality in the later language, 
suffering in this way. Words like éornxa, rézoiba, olda, répuxa 
(but v. 7 114) &c. are, and always have been, safe enough from 
these attacks. Perhaps we should say they have had friends 
to stand by them, to raise their voices in their behalf and save 
them from maltreatment. It is only the obsolete word, deserted 
and friendless, that has been permanently damaged. deidce twice 
appears as a pluperfect, v. Journ. Phil. xxv. 50. p. 320, and 
the martyrdom of dvwya might move a heart of stone to pity. 
Unfortunately its wounds remain and are kept rankling by the 
timidity and thematic plasters of philologists. At present how- 


ever we are only concerned with the rescue of yéywve. For dvwya 


v. Note on v 139. 
It will be sufficient to set forth the usage of our verb in the 
indicative mood and in the third pers. sing. only :— 
€ 400 GAN’ ore Técc0v arjv docov Te yéeywve Bojoas, 
(= ¢ 473, » 181). 
£ 294 rdéccov arb rrodws bocov Te yéeywve Bonoas: 
X 34 tYdo dvacyxdpevos, péya 8 oipwtas eyeydver—. 
W 425 “Atpeidns 8 éSewe kai AvriAdyw eyeywverr 
b 368 Trr€uaxos 8 érépwhev areidyoas éyeywvet. 
So far all is normal and regular; nor is there much difficulty in :— 
E469 Alas 8 atr’ éyéywvey dpvpov TovAvidparrt, 
where it is obvious enough that the traditional éyéywvev is merely 
éyeyove’ (éyeyovee) with a paragogic v erroneously inserted in 
place of the apostrophe. 
Then we come to our passage @ 305 and its one associate in 
the misery of corruption :— 
Q 703 Kwxvoév 7 ap’ erevra yéywve Te Wav KaTa dot. 
I would suggest that the former should be redeemed by an easy 
transposition thus :— 
opepdareov 8 €Bonoe Geotail re maar yeywvet. 
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and again in the latter instance, although there is also a possi- 


4 bility of restoring grammatical regularity by substituting Ponce 
for yéywve, We may employ similar means :— 


, , a Tae 9 29K a ‘ , 
KWKUOEV T GP €TTELT ide Tav KATA QOCTU YEVovet. 


 Nauck’s éyéywves for ¢Bdynoas (5 281) is a barbarism not to be 


tolerated even in an interpolated passage. 

In two passages our verb is open to some suspicion, as it 
can hardly bear, certainly not with any obvious propriety, its 
ordinary sense of shouting. First comes :— 

#370 oipwgas Se Oeotor per’ Bavaro yeyovevv. 


_ Odysseus was not ‘in the company of the immortal gods’, nor, 
q ; if he had been, would shouting have been comme il faut on his 
e part. The case is different with Hephaestus (0 305). Clearly 
Lj the expression is drawn from X 34 quoted above, and therefore 
:  Bekker’s péy’ for per’ is likely to be right. yeyévery remains 
a difficulty. But what are we to say of :— 


p 161 jpevos eppacdunv Kai Tyreudxyw éyeyovevv ? 


: It was disallowed by Aristarchus along with 1. 160 with good 
j reason. It reminds one very forcibly of the words of Humpty 
F . Dumpty in Lewis Carroll’s ‘Through the Looking-glass’, 
me p. 134:— 


I said it very loud and clear ; 
I went and shouted in his ear. 


_ Whether Telemachus behaved as the next couplet describes is 
- not revealed; but no one eould blame him, if he did:— | 


But he was very stiff and proud; 
He said ‘ You needn’t shout so loud!’ 


| : In these two last passages the thematic yeydvevy may be taken 
_ to be the nearest approach to an original yeyovea, with mono- 
' syllabic -ea, that could pass through the mill-stones of tradition. 


In connexion with this verb it is of interest to note that in 

the recovered Bacchylides (111. 35) we have :— 

xépas 8 és 

aimiv aifépa oderepas deipas 
yeyovev. [Ed. Princeps | 
This might have served as an indication more or less definite 
of the period (about 500 B.c.) before which the original usage 
was lost and superseded by the loose treatment of yéywve as 
a past tense. Unfortunately however the verb here is by no 
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means assured. The papyrus has preserved only the last three 
letters NEN, so that the true reading may conceivably have 
been dirawev or déiravev (aor.) or something similar. Certainly. 
we have here no warrantable authority for yéywvev, which Prof. 
Jebb (1905) retained. 

Let me add that the poet ought to have written, though the 
papyrus forbids me to say he did write :— 

aifép’ aporepas. 
6 315] ov pev odeas Er’ Coda pivevOd ye Keeney otTO—. 

We may take odeas ér with Bentley as an imaginary 
metrical improvement of an original opwe oda (Fefodra), but 
even then the line is very unsatisfactory. The metre proceeds 
with all smoothness, the sense lags and halts considerably. It 
is just barely possible to maintain that pivvvOa ye =‘ a moment 
longer’, a possibility which becomes very bare indeed when we 
reflect that the sense thus reached might be even better expressed 
by the diametrically opposite expression pada dnv. 

It must not however be supposed that I am here suggesting 
para onv as a possible reading instead of pivvvOa ye. I only 
wish to point out the incongruity of the accepted text. The 
corruption, if there be any, is not to be looked for in pivuvOa ye, 
but rather in the opening words of the line. A plausible and, 
I think I may venture to say, a probable restoration might be 
found in the following :— 

H pev owe eodrra pivevOd ye Keepev ovTw 
‘Verily indeed I expect the pair will lie thus but a little time’, 
—it will only be for a little while that they will remain as 
they are. 
6 347] Adoov eyo dé rox abrov iricxopat , ds ob KEeACKELS, 
ricew aiowa mavra pet GOavaro.or Oeotcr. | 

Here one MS gives airés, Monacensis Augustanus (U). 
The most cursory view of the context makes it quite impossible 
for any one to entertain the idea that Poseidon is here 
promising that he himself will pay. That offer he makes later 
on (ll. 355-6), in case Ares defaults. Consequently we may be 
sure that no one ever deliberately altered airov into atrds. 
Such an introduction of confusion into a plain tale is incon- 
ceivable as the act of a sane man. 


On the other hand the converse change of aires (supposing 
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this to be the original reading) to airév would be made at once 
by everybody, as a necessary correction. The question then that 
arises is this. Is it possible that airds is after all what was 
found in the primitive text and that this MS. has preserved it 
for us? Clearly not, unless the subject of ricew (ricéuev) was 
otherwise given, for it cannot be omitted. I would submit 
the following reconstruction, which will account for all the 


_ phenomena :— 


oN LR, Ah (ate, ey ems Eee 
éyw b€ € r adros tricxopat 


No fault can be found with the sense thus given: ‘But I give 


_ thee my personal promise that he will,’ &c. The elision of the 
_ diphthong of rox is legitimate enough, though in course of time 





la ka el Bh tia a ee a Ot Le Ne ee ee ae ti, no ee ee 


en 


FS ne eS 


~~ 


_ the Greeks eschewed it, and the loss of é after d€ only natural, 


while it would certainly entail the correction of airds into 


re 
_ QuTov. 


Similarly in mr 66 éym 8€ ro éyyvadiw the true reading 

would rather be, for the pronoun should not be omitted :— 
eyo O€ €r eyyvadrigwr 
6 352] was av éys ce Sou per &Oavdrowr Beoiow, 
el kev "Apns olxouro xpéos kal Seopov advéas ; 
According to Ameis-Hentze the form xpéos instead of the only 
well authenticated Homeric xpeios has caused La Roche to 
suggest (Hom. Unters., p. 41) xpéws with monosyllabic scansion 
as the original reading. The result sounds anything but 
rhythmical. The equal division of the verse into two separate 
parts is a device not so richly beautiful as it is fortunately 
rare. To read the line as a verse at all is rather a trial to the 
vocal organs, a dangerous delight, not to be indulged in too 
frequently by the wise and prudent. Hence, if ypéos is as 
inadmissible as I fully believe it to be, I should prefer to attempt 
the restoration of the line in this manner :— 
ei Kev OY’ olxolTO xpetos Kal Seopov advEas. 

The pronominal 6 ye without further addition is sufficiently 
lucid here, and yet it might easily have been displaced to make 
room for the very correct gloss, "Apys. Certainly the metrical 
outcome of this hypothesis need not fear comparison with La 
Roche’s curious effort. 

There are one or two interesting points attaching to the 
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examples of xpetos in Homer, which for the purpose I have in ri 


view may be exhibited at length :— 


y 367 ely’, &vOa xpetds por dpédAAlrax, od TL véov ye— i= 


A 686 rods ipev olor xpetos dpeirer’ ev "HAd Sin’ 

bh 17 7ADe pera xpetos, Td fd ot ras Shpos ShedAc€’ 

6 355 “Hdaor’, <i rep yap kev “Apns xpetos iradvéas— 

A 688 S8airpevov’ rodéow yap “Ereiol xpeios dpevdor, 
698 Kal yap TO xpetos péy dpeirer’ ev "Hdd diy,— 

N 746 xpetos, éxel rapa vnvoiv avnp Gros roe novo— 

a 409 7 édv avTod bai cit ighes 760° ixaver; 

B 45 GAN epodv atrod xpetos, 6 prow Kakov Eumece oikw. 


The odds against ypéos, which is not very likely to find many i 


advocates—it is also impugned by Leo Meyer (Kuhn’s Zeitschr. 


vii, p. 208)—are not, however, quite nine to one, as would { 
seem from the above list. It has the support, whatever it may id 
be worth, of the accepted, but for all that not very trustworthy, — q 


reading of A 479 :— 


HAGov Tetpeciao Kata xpéos, €l tiva Boudry (etror),— 


so that in this case as in several others the questionable form | 


exists in duplicate. It would seem as if there had been a 


deliberate intention not to leave the modernized form entirely } 


without a comrade to keep it in countenance. 

But it may be observed that ypéos in this latter line departs 
not only from the quantity of xpetos, but is used in an uncertain 
sense. The commentators obligingly give us the choice of three 
renderings, (1) ‘on business with,’ (2) ‘in need of, (3) ‘for 
consultation with.’ To add to the difficulty the identical 
expression xaTa xpéos actually occurs in the ‘Hymn to Hermes’, 
1. 138 :-— 

airap érel To. TavTa Kata xpéos Hvuce Saipwr, 
where it evidently means ‘ duly’, ‘in due course ’, and contributes 
precisely nothing to the elucidation of the usage in the Homeric 
passage. 

I would suggest, as the only possible solution short of 
absolute surrender to xpéos, that in A 479 the original must 
have been subjected to some slight alteration, and might 
previously have run thus :— 

HAGov Teiperiao Kara kXéos— 
This is a little different from the usual pera xXéos, but this 
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difference would correspond to a difference in the sense of the 
expression. He came not ‘in quest of’, ‘to find’,the fame of 
'Teiresias, cf. A 227 pera kXéos iker” “Axadv, but ‘ beéause of his 
fame’, ‘ along of’, as we say in provincial English of the North. 
So much then for the validity of ypéos in Homer. I must 
- nowreturn to 6 353. The lengthening of the o of ofyovro before 
" xpetos in my proposed emendation will not be objected to in 
face of y 367 «iu, evOa xpeios, p 17 HAGE pera xpelos, where the 
‘production ’ is that of a syllable in arsis. 

With regard to A 686 rods iwev olou xpeios the case is 
different, and I have a suggestion to make, which, if well 
: founded, is of some importance in the sphere of metrical usage. 
é The « of oto. being here in thesis, the better reading would ‘be, 
$ as I judge, oiow xpetos. In fact I venture to maintain that, 
i other means failing, the v éfeAxvorixov is a necessity here; for 
| s although xp would always suffice to lengthen a preceding short 
_ vowel in arsis—of this there are examples in plenty—it would 
be quite a different matter if the vowel were in thesis. Then 
_ Isubmit this vowel would remain short, as in the well-known 
instances :— 
| Ww 186 poddevtt Sé xpiev éLaiw—. 

Q 795 Kal ra ye xpuceinv és Adpvaxa OjKav édAdvres. 
Accordingly I should not regard the traditional reading of 
4 _ @ 353 as metrically open to any valid objection any more than 
_ Hymn. Apoll. 293 :— 

_ Tao. Oeprorevoue xpewy evi rriove vy@. 

On the other hand La Roche’s reconstitution of @ 353 in 
_ this light becomes worse than ever; but let it rest in peace. 
3 Why stretch the corpse, and such a disjointed corpse, again upon 
the rack ? 

i I proceed to add to the passages already adduced Hymn. 
Herm. 332 :— 

2 orovdatov Téd€ xpnua Oedv pcb” Sujyvpw HAGE 

_ and one of a unique, but very suggestive, character from the 
' Hymn to Apollo, 1. 439 :— 

Ps és Aer’, 9 O° duabourw éxpiprparo rovromépos vyis. 

~ Now I do not claim to have absolutely proved by these instances 
t the canon I have ventured to lay down, but the probability of 
¢ its truth is at least considerably strengthened thereby, and may 
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derive still further confirmation and support both (1) fueutll 
examples of its applicability to improve existing rhythms and 
(2) from the facility with which such adverse examples as occur 
in the vulgate may be corrected. 


(1) I will begin by referring to a 409 and the very similar © 
B 45, quoted above in the list of instances of the use of xpeios. — 
The primitive and more acceptable rhythm in these lines may 


fairly be supposed to have been :— 
7 €0v aitoo xpetos— 
GAN’ éuov adtdo xpetios—. 


In p 121 drrev xpyilwv at the beginning of the line is clearly 








(secimiinnsisaeadii 





improved by the restoration of the dactyl 6rreo. No advocacy 


is here required. None shall be used. 


And so probably enough in A 686, although, as I haven 


said, oiow would be at least correct, yet something might be 


advanced both on grounds of sense and rhythm in favour of :— 
Tous ijev olat Tu xpeios ddeirer’ ev "HALdi Sip. 
In A 37, 451, perhaps I may not be alone in preferring to 
the vulgate this emendation :— 
KOOL prev, apyupdrogos, 6 Xpvonv dugpuBEByxas. 
For the nom. for voc. v. Cobet, Misc. Crit. p. 333, Monro, H. G. 


§ 164, and for the article used as relative pronoun v. Monro, — 


H. G. § 262. 

I expect less ready support and approval for my next 
suggestion, on the analogy of Hym. Apoll. 439, quoted above, 
that a 13 :— 

tov 8° olov, voorou Kexpypevov Oe yuvatkds, 
may have had originally, as the second hand in U (Monacensis 
Augustanus) gives it, 
VOOTOLO KEXPYLEVOY, 
while the very similar but even more cumbrous andante move- 
ment of v 378 cirov kal oivov Kexpnuevov would certainly be 
infinitely improved in lightness, harmony and rhythm, if read :— 
giroo Kal olvolo Kexpnpevov—. 

So also x 50 ov 71 -ydpou Téccov Kexpnyuevos. Leg. roradvée. 

(2) The adverse instances of lengthening of a short vowel 
in thesis before yp are neither numerous nor formidable. In 
v 215 we now read :— 

GAN’ aye 8) Ta xpypar’ dpOunow Kat Bwopat. 
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For this I have elsewhere (v. Note on vy 213 ad fin.), without any 


idea that the second foot was really illegitimate, proposed to 
restore :— 
GAN’ aye 8y Tad xpjpar’ apOujow Te idw Te. 
I need not dwell on the un-epic character of the article 


here. The hitherto unsuspected fact that it is also unmetrical, 


merely confirms the general opinion which already condemns, 
and has long condemned, ra xpyyara as a late depravation, 


| . though the terrors of yp seem to have prevented any suggestion 


of the above easy remedy. 
There is a very corrupt line, showing this erroneous ra 


; xpyjpara in the same position in the verse, to be found in the 


3 Hymn to Hermes (400) :— 


Hx od d7 Ta xpypar’ arirdAXero vuKtos ev Spy. 
The attempted restorations are exceedingly numerous. I will 
add my own :— 
NX’ ot Gddnv xpnpar’ éBadrXero vuKrds ev dpy. 
So again v 363 dAAa xpjpara pev pvx@ avtpov Deoreciovo 
Ociopev airixa viv—. 
The tradition here has not been altogether fallacious, for in 
four reasonably good MSS. PHTU (Ludwich) may be found the 
true reading dAX’ aye instead of dAAd FGDSLW. 
v 283 of de xpypar’ éua yAadupys éx vnds Eddvres 

Here oi 8 dpa or simply of 8 xrjpar’ as suggested for the 

next example, € 385. 
€ 385 modAa xpnpar’ ayovra otv avribéols Erdpo.ot. 
Here again the MSS. in three instances at any rate, GLW, 
indicate an unexceptional reading :— 
TOAAG KTHpaAT” 

This is to some extent confirmed by the analogous case of vy 120, 
where the accepted text has éx d€ xrypar’, though a minority of 
MSS., already started on a wrong tack, has xpypyara there also 
(xrjpar? FGPHDSU ; xpyyar? MLW, Eust., Ludwich). 

There remains, I believe, but one other instance of this 
lengthening in thesis :— 

mw 185 de xptoea Spa Tervypéeva 
The line is probably spurious; but the subjoined is not 
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a very far-fetched remedy, nor one from which the vulgate 
could not be developed with tolerable facility :— * | 
0 roa xpvo €a Sapa 5 

#8 év would be read #3¢ 7, and then the meaningless m 
would of course drop out altogether. Compare ¢ 173, where s| 
although o¢pa ti is in no wise pupae yet I am distinctly 
of opinion that Homer said é¢p’ ém, in spite of the recurrence 4 
of ér. in the next line, Such recurrences are not uncommon in 
Homer. 4 
I now pass for a moment to the consideration of 6 355 :— 
"Hdauor’, «i rep yap kev "Apys xpelos irradvEas. 4 

On the principle I have endeavoured to establish, the intolerable 
ending -os iwahvgas, now defended on grounds which carry no — 
conviction but cannot well be discussed at present, may be — 4 
easily redeemed by a simple tmesis :— q 





"Hoaor’, «t rep yap kev "Apns id xpetos édvEas.- | 

In conclusion I cannot but remark on the curious incon- 
venience of the duplicate set of verb forms exhibited in the lines, | 
on which I have been commenting, édeiAerar, dherrov, ddeidero 
contrasted with éféAXerar, dhehAe. The inconvenience is en- 
hanced when we have to find room for another é#éAAw, augeo, 
which has obviously no connexion with the above double-barrelled 
eccentricity. It must not be supposed that the variation of — 
spelling in the verb that signifies ‘I owe’ is a point of absolute — 
differentiation between the Iliad and Odyssey, as might appear ~ 
to be the case from these lines. So far as can be ascertained, the 
authority of Aristarchus (v. on A 688) seems to have largely 
prevailed in the Iliad in favour of the spelling -eA-; but -e\A- 
is not by any means absent from the older poem, as may be 
easily seen. In fact we have in the Iliad pretty much the same 
elegant confusion as in the Odyssey. If the latter gives us y 367 
xpetos proc dpeAArerau (debetur) and € 233 ala dé olkos éhédXero 
(augebatur), the former is a good second with :— 

A 353 Tysnv rep por dpedAXrev ‘OAvprwos eyyvadiga (debebat) 
Y 242 Zeds & dperhy avdpecow opédArer Te puvvOeu re (auget). 

In this difficulty are we to throw Aristarchus overboard or 
to accept his pilotage and allow him to guide us into smoother 
waters ? 

6 379] Kovdpot © émeAnKeov GAXoL 
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No form Anxéw seems to be found before we reach the Doric of 
Theocritus :— 

2.24 aidw: x’ ws atra AaKel péya Karrupicaca—. 
The compound émiAnxkéw depends for its existence upon this 
passage only. In Homer we have a 2 aor. Adke, and a perf. 
part. AeAnKws, AcrAaxvia with AeAdkovro (Hymn. Herm. 145). 
Under the circumstances it seems highly probable that owing 


_ to the change of meaning sustained in course of time by the 


pluperfect tense (in Homer it is virtually an imperfect), and also 
to the appropriateness of ém.- here, meaning ‘ at the performance’, 
éreAnxeov has taken the place of éXeAjKecar. 

For a similar intrusion of this preposition, compare ézéouke 
passim; and perhaps éreAwBevov in B 323 :— 

ot 0 éreAwPBevov Kal éxeptopeov éréeoow 

may represent an original of dé é AdPevor. 
0 384] 70 dp’ éroiua réruxto: oéBas py exer cicopdwvra. 

Ordinarily érotwos means ‘ ready’, ‘ready to hand’ in Homer, 
as in the oft-repeated line :— 

oi 8 ém’ dveial? érotwa mpoxeipeva xeipas taddov (a 149, &C.). 

Such also in later Greek was the meaning of érowmos, the sole 
difference being that in epic the word was applied only to things 
not to persons, whereas afterwards it was freely used of both. 

But there are in the Homeric poems one or two passages, 
and this is one, in which this adjective cannot possibly mean 
‘ready’. In & 53f. Nestor assents to Agamemnon’s description 
of the state of affairs thus :— 

H o} Tatra y éroipa reredxaTat, ovde Kev GAAws 
Zeds ty Bpeperns aitos taparektyvaito. 
In these two passages, which indeed closely resemble each other, 
the idea of ‘ readiness’ is quite inadmissible; it makes no sense 
whatever. Consequently we are told that érotya for the time 
being here means ‘true’, ra mpdyeipa Kai évapyy Kat dua Todro Kat 
dAnO7 (Eust.). Nothing could be simpler—and sillier. What is 
ready to hand is pretty nearly certain to be visible; what is 
visible is generally taken to be true, ergo ‘ready’ is synonymous 
with ‘true’. So the ancient critic with innocent candour. 
A modern editor must be more reserved. He contents himself 
with a line of darker innuendo, thus éreds, érupos, érnrupos, all 
of which undoubtedly convey the idea of ‘truth’, and in this 
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respect and in their non-aspiration are differentiated, one would 4 
think, sufficiently from érotyos. Which of these methods fails _ 


the more completely here need not detain us. 

The only reasonable conclusion seems to be that érotua in 
these passages is not the true reading, and the moment we allow 
ourselves to entertain this idea, even as a mere suspicion, it 
becomes incumbent upon us to consider what the original can 
have been. Surely in & 53 none other than 

H On TavTa ye Tota TeTEvXaTAL, 
and here in 6 384 

HS dpa Tota TETUKTO- 
Cf. r 420 av 8 ovKx dpa totos énoGa, which ought to bring con- 
viction. In the former passage the change from the tradition 
is very slight. One letter only (y) is dropped and the true reading 
emerges at once, with an adequate and complete sense. ‘Truly 
now these things are such as thou sayest.’ 7 

In the latter the change is hardly more serious and the 
sense is equally satisfactory: ‘and, as the event shows, it was 
so,’ i.e. as thou saidst. For rotos compare A 399 rotos énv 
Tvdets AirwAuos: £ 222, 6 248, and with dpa T 153 :— 
olor dpa Tpwwv yyytopes Avr ext ripyw. 

§ 227, r 420, B 482, &c. 

There is, however, one other passage in which our adj. érotuos 
appears to be somewhat forced, 1 425. The passage runs thus, 
ll, 423-6: Achilles is the speaker :— 

opp GArAAnV ppalwvrar evi hpect pri dpeivo, 

n Ké ow vads Te oOw Kal Aadv “Axadv 

vnvolv er. yAapupys, eet ov ohiow nde y' Erotun, 

nv viv éppaccarto ened arounvicartos. 
Obviously érofuyn here is in no respect necessarily like the 
examples we have been dealing with. It would be more 
naturally taken to mean ‘ready to hand’, ‘available’; but even 
here I believe the true reading is :— 

rel ov ogiow Hoe ye ToLn, 
‘since this particular plan promises them no such thing,’ ‘is 
not of such a character,’ as to hold out any hope of saving the 
Greek ships and army. Compare the roto. duuvéuev of B 60. 
§ 396] Ripvados d€ é abrov dpecodaOw éréeoor—. 
That Prof. Platt is right in his correction atrs for airdy 
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seems to me certain; but I am not prepared to follow him in 


substituting pw for é~ The tradition would be more closely 


maintained by reading :— 


Hipvados 8 é€ y’ adris—. 

The ye would inevitably drop out. éfé ye is exactly analogous to 
€ue ye and needs no further warrant. 
6443] airds viv ide tGpa, Gods & eri Seopov indrov, 

pn tis Tou Kal’ Gddv SyAnoeTaL, Swiér’ ay aire 

evdnoOa yAuKiv trvov tay év vni pedaivy. 
y 122 kal Ta pev ovv mapa ruOpev’ eAains aOpoa OjKav 

€xTos 6000, py THs TIS ddiTdwV avOpuror, 

mpiv Odvon éyper Oat, érehOav SndAjcaiTO. 
These two passages are concerned with the presents which 
Odysseus had received from the Phaeacian princes, éo@jra xpvodv 
Te, Ta of Dainxes eOwxav. These are to be secured in the first 
instance against the crew of the Phaeacian ship during the 


-owner’s sleep, in the second instance against passers-by on 


the road, also while Odysseus was asleep. The precaution of 
cording the chest and again of concealing the treasures at the 
root of the olive tree are taken in either case with the same 
motive, py tis SnAnoerar and py tis SyAjoatto, lest any one should 
damage or destroy them. This is the only possible meaning of 
the verb dyAcopa, I damage, destroy, spoil, ruin, mar, injure, 
and whatever other synonymous terms may be found. Essentially 
then it is the destruction of the goods that is to be feared. But 
why should there be any such absurd fear? Unless the Phaeacian 
sailors were absolute lunatics bent on mischief, and unless the 
roads of Ithaca were infested with lunatics, the gold and raiment 


q were in no danger of being destroyed or injured. But the 


Phaeacian sailors were not mad, nor was Ithaca the Bedlam 
of the heroic ages. All that has happened to cause even the 
faintest suspicion of such an unpleasant state of things is the 
change of ¢ into 6 in the text of Homer. It is the sanity of 
the text that has lapsed. The sailors and the wayfarers are 
intellectually sound, but morally only ‘indifferent honest’. The 
real apprehension was :— 

py tis ror Kal’ Sddv pyAjoerar—. 

pH Tes Tis ddiTdwy avOpurer, 
ap ’Odvoy’ éypecOat, erehOav pyAyoairo. 
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The precautions are taken to prevent any one stealing the 
valuables, and it is amusing to note how unconsciously, as it . | 
were, the translators select the one word as a rendering for 
dyAjo- which from its double meaning might serve also as 
a rendering for dyArjo- ‘spoil’. a 

It will of course be said that @yA¢owar does not occur in 
Homer. These passages show that it has been deprived of its 7 
rights. That the verb was in the vocabulary of Homeric times _ 
is certain. We have in the ancient Hymn to Hermes :— 

214 pydnriv yeyadra Avs raida Kpoviwvos. 

446 voogu ceOev, pydrjra, Avs cai Marddos vié. 

66 old Te HOTES 

pyAryrat Siérover pedaivys vuxros ev Hpy- 

175 pyAntéwv (?) dpxapos elvau. 292 dpxos pyAnTéwv 

159 pnAntevorey (?) 
Hesiod, Works and Days 374 :— 4 

Os O& yuvatki réroe, reroll 6 ye Pydnryo. Leg. ds re yuvarki. g 
The archaic quality of the verb may be considered assured. 
Perhaps to this and its rarity may be attributed its displace- — 
ment by the better known dyAgopat, which is found, always in 
the sense here assigned to it, in x 459, A 401, 408, x 278, 368, 4 
» 111, A 156, T' 107, A 67, 236, 271, B 102, ¥ 428. 


6 467] T@ Key Tot Kat Ke Oe@ Hs edyerowopynv 


aict Nuata Tava: 

The metre of 1. 468 is as defective as the sense is extrava- 
gant. Odysseus has no intention of becoming for the rest of his 
life a praying fakir. Read with some regard to metrical 
correctness and moderation of statement :— 






~ penciled sabe Sangh 


SEND eae / 
QLEL ET YUATL TAVTL. 
We may compare for better assurance :— 
E105 rév aicé ode exaotos ex’ jars pHdrov dywel. 


B 284, p 105, N 234, T 110. 


a tae 


6 475] vorou amrompotapwv, ert Se wAetov éX€Aeurro, 
apywoovros tds, 
The parenthetical clause should read thus :— 
ert d¢ wAciov F? éX€XNeurrro 
For the position of the enclitic pronoun fo. see Note on a 37. 
6 483] np» Anpoddkw 6 8 édégaro 
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All the MSS. save one K (Cracoviensis) have jpw: v. on £ 303. 

The true reading is of course :— 
Anpoddxw jpou 6 & eédearo 

or, as we should now write it, with the elided . omitted :— 
Anpoddékw jpw' 6 & eééEaro—. 

6 524 ] ds Te Ens tpdaev ToALOS Aadv TE TETHTW 

It is idle to imagine that this line opens with a legitimate 
dactyl. There is a little word missing, fo, ‘to her (the wife’s) 
sorrow.’ Read :— 

ds te F? Ejs—. 
6 547] dvépt, 6s T GALyov wep érupady mpariderct. 

Again, as in 1. 483, we have an evasion of the elision of the 
u of the dative. We may easily restore :— 

dvep, 6 tis T GALyov wep—. 
Similarly N 300 might be read thus: éo7re6’, 6 ris F éfdBynoe—. 
Compare W 43 Ziv’, ds tis re OeGv braros Kal dpurros. 
6 581] Tis Tou Kal wos amrépOiro "TAO pd 
éxOdos édv, yapBpos 7) wevOepds,— 

Here the punctuation is not quite as it should be; the 
participle éoy now stands in the wrong connexion. We should 
at least read :— 

écOAds, ev yapBpos 7 revOepds, 
as ll. 584-5 sufficiently indicate :— 
7 tis mov Kal ératpos avip Kexapiopeva €idws 
éxOXds ; érel od pév TL KacryvitoLo xepetwv—. 
where between ézei and ov there has been lost an ethic dative p’ 
(wor) ‘as I judge’. A similar case may be found e 364. 

In 1. 582 I would further correct the existing metrical failure 
by transposing slightly to this effect :— 

écOrés, yapBpos éav 7 wevOepds. 


BOOK IX (2). 


627] zpnxe’, GAN’ ayabH Kovpotpddos- ov Tou éyd ye 
ns yains Svivapar yAukepdrepov adAo idérOar. 
H pev ph ard? épuxe Kadva, dia Oedwv, 
[év oréoot yAadupoior, AAaiopéevy wéow evar: | 
Modern editors since Wolf (1807) have bracketed 1. 30; 
Ludwich (1889) omits it altogether from the text and consigns 
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it to the obscurity of the foot-notes. Nor is this at all surprising. 


Only XD and H in margine contain the line; it is not foundin ~ 


FGPHSTUKW. From this evidence it seems certain that the 
verse is merely a marginal illustration, brought in here appro- 
priately enough to explain the true meaning of airdé& in 1. 29. 
Nor indeed is such explanation unnecessary here. So needful 
is it that I do not think it is in any wise possible to rest satis- 
fied with Ludwich’s :— 

7 pev pw ated Epuxe Kaduo, dia Oedwv 

The reason is this. A definite place has just been men- 
tioned with some particularity, Ithaca, the home of the hero, 
who is also the speaker. aird&, ‘ there,’ ‘on the spot,’ coming 
immediately after this notice inevitably suggests Ithaca as 
the place of detention, whereas every one knows it was Ogygia. 
Clearly it must have been a feeling that airé@& taken in its 
natural sense was misleading, that led to the introduction from 
a 15 of the elucidatory but almost universally discredited 1. 30. 

Now while the exclusion of this line is not only fully justi- 
fied but absolutely required by the evidence of the MSS., on 
the other hand it is certain that the result thereby attained is 
anything but satisfactory. The situation is peculiar. We can 
neither do with the explanatory words nor yet without them, 

ovTe adv TavwA€Opoowy ovr avev TavwA€Opuv. 

Tradition is against their retention; the sense will hardly 
allow them to be dropt. This leads me to suspect that the 
original reading of l. 29 must have been somewhat different 
from the vulgate. The difference need not be a great one. 
By merely altering two letters a solution of the dilemma is 
attainable. All difficulty disappears, if we suppose that the 
original text ran :— 

fh pev p GAO Epuxe Kaduya, dia Geawv. 

‘In another place,’ ‘elsewhere,’ ‘not in Ithaca’ is precisely 
the contrast that suits the preceding description; and although 
dAdo, like airo@, is correctly explained by l. 30 as an illustra- 
tive comment, yet, unlike airofi, it by no means requires it as 
a necessary supplement. 

t 35] el ep Kal Tis amompobk miova olkov 
yain ev ddXosaryp vale. dravevOe ToKHwv. 
Apart from the outstanding question as to the right of 
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these two lines and the one immediately preceding to stand in 
the text at all, it may be remarked that in two particulars they 
have somewhat degenerated, as they now appear, from an earlier 


. and better state. Naée, if usage (v. Monro, H. G. § 292 (a)) and 


metre may be allowed to prevail, should certainly be vaiy. In 
fact there is fairly good MS. authority for making the change 
(vain G, vain DT, Eust.). 

Again in 6 211 we have Syyw é& adrdobdamd, cf. T 324 
GAAodarg evi Sypw, and here, too, djum has probably been dis- 
placed by the wider term merely because the later restricted 


q usage admits the possibility of a misunderstanding. The metrical 


Di oni 2 
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correctness of yaiy is not quite above suspicion, cf. y 193 (Note). 
149] érurrdpevot pev ab trmrwv 
dvdpaor papvacba Kai dO. xp welov édvra. 
It is probably only due to the later Greek love for variety 
in expression, that the natural and less artificial 
kat 66. xpy, meLot edvres 
has not survived. The sudden change to the singular is quite 
alien to the Homeric style. 
56] ddpa pev Hos jv Kal aééero tepov Huap, 

This line, which is also read @ 66, is scarcely in its original 
form in our tradition. I venture to suggest as possible and even 
probable :— 

oppa pev nos Hev, déferd O iepov Tuap. 

The discovery that this conjecture has already been made 
by Nauck, while it disposes of my own claim to the emendation, 
removes at the same time a good deal of the diffidence which 
necessarily attends the suggestion of anything that we cannot 
hope to demonstrate or verify. 

L122] ovt dpa woipvyow Katalcyxeras ovr’ apdrout, 
GAN’ Hy’ doraptos—. 

Several reconstructions of 1. 122 have been suggested to 
accommodate the regular form karioxerat. I suggest as most 
likely to have been changed :— . 

ovt dpa roiuvys 7 ye Katioxerar— (Vv. A 52 Note). 
The repetition of the pronoun is Homeric enough, cf. 
v 254 :— 
ovd 6 y adnbéa clre, tadtw 8 6 ye Aakero pdOov. 
L149] KeAcaoyor 5¢ vyvol KabeiAopev iortia mavra. 
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The one other example of xé\Aw in an intransitive sense, 


v 114, is quite insufficient to create any confident belief in — 


KeAcdoyo. vnvoi here, The phenomenon is too common; it is 





a detected imposture in so many cases. «éddAw is transitive in 


148, 546, k 511, A 20, w 5, and in . 138 the object is clearly 
to be understood. The present questionable expression seems 
to be an erroneous grammatical assimilation of the noun and 


participle. The original may have stood thus with a free Bl 


participle like the émuxéAcavras of 1 138 :— 
kédoavres 5€ véecou kabeiNopev toria ravra, 
In v 114 the true reading may be éexéAcal’ (-aro), ‘ beached 
itself,’ which is precisely what the passage requires. 
L153] vncov Oavpalovres eOwedpecOa Kar’ airy. 

In the preceding discussion of u 29 a difficulty was found 
about the adverb airo, for which it was proposed that d\Aob 
should be read. We have not had far to go for a parallel case. 
Here again there is something odd about airy, and here again 
it seems to me that something may be said in favour of accepting 
dAAnv as the true original. 

The received text says ‘we roamed over the island itself’, 
unless in sheer desperation we separate vncov from kar’ airnv 
altogether and take the former with Oavyafovres and the latter 
with édwedpecOa, treating airyy as an unemphatic anaphoric 
pronoun. This course, however, has little probability in its 
favour, Dr. Merry seems to combine both views, for he says 
that ‘xar’ airnv is to be taken closely with the verb, airjv 
serving to contrast the island itself with the shore and the 
water’. Nitzsch offers a somewhat curious explanation of the 
phrase ‘through the island itself’, making a sort of contrast 
which depends upon the fact that Odysseus has just given an 
account of the island. He and his men explored the island in 
its reality. ‘Jetzt nahmen sie mit Staunen wahr, was Odysseus 
schon berichtet hat.’ This view takes us into metaphysical 
Teutonic depths and is certainly not Homeric, whatever else 
it may be. Loewe (1828) and Ameis-Hentze (1893) pass airy 
without remark, which is perhaps the simplest way of getting 
rid of the difficulty. 

If one or other of the above explanations should commend 
itself to the reader’s judgement, there is no need to proceed 
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| further; but for those who, like myself, cannot either agree in 


PP ee Ne 





_ divorcing airyv from vjcov or find any reasonable probability 


in the above somewhat forced explanations of kar’ airy vioov, 
the suggestion I have made is worth consideration :— 
vncov Gavpalovres eOwedpecOa Kar’ GAXnv. 
There is an ambiguity certainly about a@\Anv, which may, 


: it is not unlikely, have led to its disappearance. It may mean 
‘another island’ as well as what I take to be the sense here, 
_ ‘the rest of the island.’ But this is a harmless ambiguity 


inherent in the word and hardly need be apologized for in 
Homer, though he undoubtedly frequently agrees with the later 
Greeks in using the article with ad\Ao in the sense of the Latin 
ceteri, but only, apparently, in the plural number. Aristarchus 
denied this use of the article, and refused to regard it as any- 
thing but a pronoun when joined with aA. In this, however, 


few would now side with the great critic. For dos = ‘the 


rest’? v. [ 68 =H 49, 6 285,¢ 110. Granting then the correct- 
ness of xar’ GAAnv vncov to express in epic times ‘over the rest of 
the island’ for the later phrase car’ GAAnv rHv vicov, I venture to 
say that its superiority here over the vulgate airjy admits of 
no denial or qualification. Whether ddAnv will hereafter be 
found in one or more MSS. time alone will show. At present 
no apparatus criticus notices the word airy at all. There can 
be no harm in saying that the point deserves the attention of 
specialists. 
L159] ves pév por Erovto Suddexa, és Se Exdornv 
evvéa Adyxavov alyes: euoi dé déx’ é&eXov ol. 
We have here a notable hiatus licitus in one line and a 


__ gross violation of the usage of Aayxévw in the other. It seems 


to be the fate of the former to be dogged by some flagrant defect 
in the vicinity. 

The tradition beside és 8 éxdoryy gives év dé éxdory, which 
indeed is rather better supported by the MSS. (és 82 éxdorny U, 
Eust.; és & éxdornv F; és 38 Exdoryn HK; év 8& éxdoryy P 
(és ss. P?); év dé éxdorp (-n) GXDJTW, Ludwich). It is note- 
worthy that with both these prepositions in several MSS. a nomina- 
tive éxdorTn appears. 

I suggest that this nom. éxdory is no error but a relic of the 
true reading, which might be restored thus :— 
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vijes pev pot erovto Suddexa: tal dé éxaorn | 

évvéa Adyxavov alyas: épol de dex’ efedov oiw. > | 

Compare for Adyxavov € 233 7odAa 8 érricow eres ‘Tobtained 
many things by lot,’ and v 282 (otpav) tony, ds abrot wep éhdy- a 
xavov, ‘as they themselves got for their share.’ . 4 
There is a similar confusion with the aor. of this verb b. # 
Hymn. Herm. 428, 430 cf. YW 79. | 
L196] Byv arap any ao kov sae a 
Perhaps Biv atyeov 8 doxdv. There seems to be no other 
instance of the later correption aiyeos. . 4 






L205] (olvov) 7dbv axynpaciov, Oeiov rordv: ovd€ Tis adTov 

neldn Suowv odd’ dudurdrAwyv evi oikw, 

GAN’ aitos Goxds Te Piry Taplyn Te pl’ otn. 

Tov © Gre mrivorey pedindea oivov épvbpov, 

ev demas eumAnoas voatos ava eikoot peTpa 

xed’, dduy & Hdeia ard Kpyrjpos ddwde, 

Oeorecin. 
The lines here quoted may be passed over lightly as far as 
regards the first three in order to come at once to the very 
difficult and unsatisfactory Il. 208-9. 

In 1. 205 we have another good instance of airdy in its 
later unemphatic sense, again displacing in all probability an 
original dAXos, cf. ~ 403, p 401, o 416. The fact that dddos 
here is more idiomatic than logical would perhaps contribute as 
much as anything else to its downfall. For reading airés 7 in 
1. 207 there is some little MSS. authority (H?Ki) in addition 
to the requirements of metre. 

The ordinary version of ll. 208-9 is as follows:—‘And oft 
as they drank that red wine honey-sweet, he would fill one cup 
and pour it into twenty measures of water’ (Butcher and 
Lang). First of all the use of rév here is not exactly Homeric, 
It is hardly to be classed as a substantival or attributive article 
followed by a noun in apposition, nor again as the defining 
article combined with a noun in apposition and followed by 
a relative as in E 265, v. Monro, H. G. § 261. Moreover its 
position before, instead of after, the conjunction, dre, is scarcely } 
to be defended by such instances of trajection as 1 15, w 140, 
331, &c. The addition of peArndéa olvov épvOpdv is incompatible 
with the emphasis which trajection would cause rov to carry. 
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I venture to say we should proceed more easily and naturally, 
as far as the middle of the next line at any rate, by reading :— 
Tov 5, dre mrivovey pedrwndéa olvov épvbpov, 
ev dezas éumAnoas, 
* But with it, when they were for drinking red wine honey-sweet, 
he filled one cup,—.’ rod of course depends on éumAnoas, as 
indeed it does a line or two further on :— 
212 Tod héepov eumAnoas aoKov péyay, 
where I am obliged to dissent from Ameis-Hentze’s statement 
that it depends on dcxov, in which case there would be no need 
for éumAjoas at all, 

With this restoration of rot for tov the passage is relieved 
of a harshness that none can be concerned to maintain or 
tolerate; but there still remains the much-vexed conclusion of 
the sentence ;— 

Udaros ava eikoo. peTpa 

xed. 
This is beset with difficulties. That the proceeding here de- 
scribed reverses the usual custom in later times, of adding the 
water to the wine instead of the wine to the water, I deem of 
little moment taking into consideration the special circumstances 
of the case, the abnormal strength of the wine proportionate 
to the gigantic creature it was intended to intoxicate. In fact 
the accepted proportion of twenty to one is probably far less 
than what Homer had in view; for it seems almost impossible 
in face of such passages as :— 

B 355 «txoow & éorw perpa prdrndarov adrdirov axis. 

H 471 ddxev “Inoovidys ayépev peOv, xidua petpa. 

W 741 dpyvpeov kpyripa rervypevovs &€ 8 dpa perpa 

xdvdaver, 
264 Kal tpizod @twevta Svwxatetkooipetpov, 
to understand perpov here as loosely equivalent to deras. 
There is no authority whatever for so regarding it, unless we 
can find warrant in the present passage. According to Hultsch 
(Metrologie, p, 499) the perpov was equal to 12-12 litres or 
nearly 3 gallons; but this seems excessive even for the region 
of fable. Let us pass on to the grammatical construction of 
the clause, which has its peculiar uncertainties. Some have 
taken dva as separated by tmesis from xeve. But this, though 
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Homeric in appearance, is in reality meaningless. It by no | 
means follows, because dvemge (8 41, x 235) means ‘he mixed — 


up’, that dveyeve could bear the same sense. We might just as 
well maintain that, because we can say in English ‘to mix up’, 


we could also express the same idea with equal accuracy by ‘to — 


pour up’. It is fairly certain then that dva is a preposition 
governing eixoou. petpa, and the meaning can hardly be other 
than ‘up to’, ‘to the extent of.’ 


The next question is, what is the object of the verb yeve? * 
It is usual to say deras or, as it might be expressed with more __ 
precision in Latin, poculum vini impletum. The objection to 
this view is, that it leaves vdaros ava eikoou perpa without any e 
suitable sense at all. The local sense of ‘over’ for dvé is perhaps _ 
the most feasible, but is not altogether pleasing. Again ‘he = 
poured a cupful of wine to the extent of twenty measures of 
water’ fails to convey the obviously intended meaning. Messrs. _ 
Butcher and Lang’s ‘into’ would unfortunately require more © 
justification than is likely to be forthcoming. It would be far 


better to give up dézas as the object, and to find one in the 
whole phrase dva etkoou petpa vdatos, ‘about twenty measures 
of water. We might regard this phrase grammatically as an 
abbreviated expression for the needlessly full perpa vdaros ava 
elkoou petpa, ‘measures of water to the amount of twenty 
(measures).’ However, as I do not for a moment believe that 
vdaros: ava is capable of scansion in the hexameter, I would 
suggest that the original reading was not ddaros but vdup, 
altered in later times to avoid the then objectionable i, v. Note 
on ¢ 265 ff. 

Lastly there is yev’ itself to be considered. The aor. is here 
as much out of place as it can well be. There is no question 
but that the imperfect is urgently required by the sense. Sup- 
posing for a moment that some modern critic had in an unlucky 
moment suggested the aor. here as an emendation of some verb 
or other in the imperfect, already in the text, the suggestion 
would have been scouted on all sides as intolerable and absurd, 
Yet few have ventured to throw suspicion upon this xed", which 
has evidently displaced an imperfect. We ought certainly to 
restore this tense in some form or other, if it can be done. Fick, 


who apparently despairs of success, with his usual boldness tries 
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to restore regularity by the excision of 1. 209. The success of 
his remedy here is not conspicuous. He would read :— 
tov © dre mrivovev peArnd€éa otvov épvOpor, 
ddun dé Fydeta ard kpyripos 6d0det. 
The last line certainly is rough enough to set one’s teeth on édge,. 
a result not entirely due to the ‘sauerkraut’ of hiatus licitus. 
Van Leeuwen and da Costa object to d¢ after the curtailment 
and not without reason; but, feeling the charm of Fick’s recon-" 
structed line, would retain both it and 209 with this alteration 
at the end of the last-named :— 
éri eikoo’ Exeve, 
thus leaving the aorist after all untouched. These remedies, 
if so they can be called, seem decidedly worse than the disease. 
Xéw makes in the imperf. indic. (3 sing.) éyeev, which curiously 
enough is also the x aor., at any rate in later Attic. This 
éxeev could of course be scanned as an iambus, and might be 
written with contraction €yew or, with the augment dropped, 
xeiv. The difficulty of preserving such a form as this, even if 
it was ever accepted, would plainly be insuperable. There 
is however. an alternative. Just as we have zAew and many 
similar verbs occasionally appearing with the penultimate 
lengthened, zAciwv (participle), wAcew, dméxXevov (9 501), so 
xéw might very well have possessed an analogous imperf, €xeov. 
This would give us here the at least tolerable form ye’ (éxete). 
For the comfort of those who cannot be convinced by this 
reasoning from analogy, reference may be made to Hesiod :— 
Theog. 83 7G pév ert yAwoon yAvKepiy xelovaty pony. 
The remainder of this line has been dealt with already under 
664. IfI am right, the whole passage would stand thus :— 
ove Tis GAXOS 

neton Spwwv ovd apdurddwv évi oikw, 

GAN’ aitds 7 dAoxds Te Hidn Tapin Te pi’ oly. 

tov 8, dre wivovey pedrndéa olvov épvOpor, 

ev deras éumdnoas vowp ava eikoot peTpa 

xe, ddu2 8 dpa Hdds amd KpyTHpos dddder 

Georecin. . 
‘Nor did any one else among the thralls and waiting-women 
in his house know thereof, only himself and dear wife and one 
housekeeper. But whenever they were for drinking honey- 
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sweet red wine, he would fill one goblet with this, and pour 
water to the amount of twenty measures (sc. into the xpyrip), 
and then from the mixing-bowl there arose a fragrance ineffably 
sweet.’ 

t 215] ayptov, ovte Sdikas éd eiddra ovre Oépuucrtas. 

We have here a very excellent instance of that hiatus which 
many eminent scholars hail with delight and cherish as licitus. 
To magnify this cult by the increase and multiplication of such 
instances ranks as a triumph ef critical skill. Consequently, if 
this hiatus were the only fault or, let me say rather, peculiarity 
exhibited by the line, it would be hopeless at present to question 
its absolute and perfect integrity: but, as in other cases pre- 
viously dealt with, there is here over and above the bucolicism 
an irregularity of expression, which has, I suppose, only been 
condoned hitherto out of a superstitious reverence for the beauty 
of the hiatus. 

The irregularity I allude to will be at once apparent, if we 
consider for a moment a line which corresponds very closely to 
this one in form :— 

§ 818 virus, ovre révwv ed cidws ovr’ dyopdwr. 
The invariable usage is that éd cidws takes the genitive in 
reference to general knowledge or, as is commonly stated, when 
it means ‘skilled in’, The instances are numerous, B 718, 
A 196, 206, 310, Z 438, M 350, 363, O 525, 527, € 250, B 823, 
E 11, 549, B 720. Once the infinitive follows, O 679 xeAnri{ew 
év cidws, but this forms no exception to the rule, as would be 
clear from B 720 :— 
rogwv ev €iddres It paxer Oat, 
if t/c had not, unfortunately both for the metre and the sense, 
ousted the original connective :— 
rogwv év eiddres HOE payer Oar (Bentley). 
On the other hand, if the knowledge extends only to a single 
isolated fact, then and then only éd eidés may properly be 
followed by an accusative. The case is naturally a rare one; 
indeed there is but one valid example, so far as I am aware, in 
Homer, but that one is enough for our purpose :— 
N 665 ds p’ ev eida@s Kyp’ dXonv ei vnds EBatve. 
It is his own individual doom that he was well aware of, when 
he went on shipboard. 
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Why then does no MS, present the genitive in our passage ? 
The sense requires it: the scansion would allow its introduction. 
The answer is that the tradition has been faithful after all in 
transmitting these accusatives. The error lies not in the nouns, 
dixas and Oé¢moras, but in the participial éb cidéra. We have 
in fact to deal with a corruption of the usual kind. A familiar 
phrase of frequent occurrence has dislodged a less familiar and 
almost forgotten form, The genuine word, the original occupant, 
is suggested by Ocuucras. Remembering :— 

A 238 ol te O€uioras 
mpos Avos eipvaras 
we may restore with some confidence the proper governance of 
our accusatives :— 
ovre Sixas eipupevov ovre Oéyioras. 
We have ® 229 BovdAds | cipvcao Kpoviwvos, ~ 81 Ociv—Sijvea 
eipvoPar, and even im association with the other noun here used, 
though the form of the phrase is different :-— 
TI 542 ds Avxiny ciputo dixyat te Kal obévei o- 
Hymn. Dem, 151 Kpyoenva mOoANOS 
eipvatat Bovdjor kat Weinor diknow. 
L250] — oredoe tovnodpevos Ta &. Epya,— 

The words recur l. 310 and 1. 343. Ta &@ is doubtless 
a later improvement; but Knight’s éfa leaves the metre unsatis- 
fied. I would suggest ida, of which ra 4 might be a glossarial 
elucidation, afterwards adopted in the text. Similar are M 280, 
O 58, % 451. 

. 261] olkade i€wevolr, GAAnV 6ddy, GAAa KeAevba 
nr\Oopev™ 

The repetition of dAXos here is different from any other 
example in Homer. Elsewhere there is a contrast intended. 
Here, however, as the Schol. Q. says, ad\Anv and ddAa are éx 
mapadAnAov: Ta yap Svo &v onpaivovat. 

I am inclined to think that Homer said something less 
artificial and rhetorical, which the prevalent taste of the later 
Greeks would not allow to survive. Following p 426 Atjurrdvd’ 
iévar, Sodrxiv dddv, I would suggest that the original here was, 
as the metre also requires, something to this effect :— y 

oixade téuevor, ToAARV Gddv, dAAa KéedevOa. 


nAGomer> 
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‘Bent on reaching our homes, a long journey, we have come ot & 
ways than that.’ 


The author of the Hymn to Apollo in his imitation of this _ | 
line (472) did not want zoAAjv, and his adoption of d\Ayv there __ 


may have occasioned its introduction here also, the change iti ¥ 
SO easy. 
+ 274] bs je Ocods xédear 4 Sedipev 4 dArgacOau: 


Read Ss xéAcai pe Oeovs, giving a slight but appropriate s 
emphasis to xéAca, v. Note on a 37. So. « 337. In all passages 


the trisyllabic character of xéAeat may easily be restored. Cf. 
d 381, x 263 rela 

u 283] yea lose pot karéage Tloveddwv évooiyOwv—. & 
The monosyllabic véa is attributed to Aristarchus: the MSS. hess g 


vyja. Several conjectures have been propounded. Secriicingay no 


whit of the tradition we wee Si read :— 
Kop ie vis pe éake Toceddwv evortyOur. 
t 366] Odris euol y' dvopa: Odriy dé pe KikAjoKove.—. 

Apart from the testimony of M (Codex Venetus Marcianus) = 
and U (Monacensis Augustanus) it is clear enough that the © 
above metrical freak is wrong, and that dvopy’ éo7 should be read 
with Naber, who compares :— 

w 306 adrap enol y’ ovop’ éotiv “Emnprtos" 
Cf. o 5, 7 247; but perhaps the most conclusive parallel is :— 
Hymn. Dem. 122 Ana enol y’ dvow ori: 

In more than one instance the Hymns have preserved us the 
true reading of a line of Homer, e. g. v 233 (Note on w 233). 

t 373-4] gpdpvyos 8 egéacvto olvos 
Ywpol 7 dvdpdpeor’ 6 8 épevyero oivoBapeiwv. 

Perhaps originally—épevyouar is transitive in Il 162—ef. 
Virg. Aen. ili. 632 :— | 
6 8 épevyero civoBapeiwv 

Ywpors avdpopeous’ pdpvyos 8 eééoovro olvos. (Cf. Pref. p. xi.) 
t 375] Kal TOT éya Tov poxAdv-— 
378 GAN? ote dy Tax’ 5 poxAds eAdtvos— 

This particular noun poyAds occurs seven times in all. 
Only in the two examples above quoted is it adorned with the 
article. We may compare the case of vjaos, v. Note on ¢€ 55. 
Iiere 6 poxAds éXawvos condemns itself. We may probably thank 


the consistency of the successful introducer of roy into 1. 375 for 
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the 6 of 1. 378. Nothing but the most unreasoning and blind 
devotion to the letter of tradition could fail to recognize that the 
true reading of 1. 378 is taxa poxAds eAdivos, and if so, it is almost 
certain that in 1. 375 the original was :— 

kal TOT éya Taxa poxAdv—, 
392] —vpeyaAa idxovra— ' 

Probably .an entirely correct tradition, so far as the mere 
letters go, of peyan’ aFFutxovra, i. e. Satis owe te 

It is worth remark that the participle idéywv (twelve times) 
might be written dffidywv in all but two places without the 
least difficulty. The exceptions are Z 468 éxXivOn iaywv, where 
éxAiOn should be read, and T 424 where fayoon is a mere intruder 
and the text should be either ev Apr ev EXE povuxas Urmous 
(Bentley) or év mpwroinw exe Kparepdvexas tmmovs. So with 
idyovra (three times) there is one recalcitrant passage ® 341, 
which might be made conformable by the omission of éyw. In 
A 463 tpis 8 diev iaxovtos clearly rpis 3’ ai’ afFuaxovros is admis- 
sible. idaxovra (once) and idyovres (twice) admit the compound 
without difficulty. 

In B 316 the strange dudiayviay is probably nothing but an 
incomplete assimilation of the same dva-Fraxviay (-ovcay). 

In N 41 aviaxo: (affiaxor = dva-Fiaxor) means ‘shouting ’ , not 
as some, Apion, &c. suppose, ‘ without shouting ’. 

‘Even iaxy (ten times) may represent an earlier Gtiaxy, 
though if so, in three places it must be a misreading for nxn 
(A 43, O 384, P 266). | 
L419] ovrw yap wov py HAmer’ evi hpeci vyTwoy eiva.. 

None of the attempts to restore the original form of this 
line seem to me successful. Cobet proposed otrw yap ti p’ 
éFekrrer’: Nauck otrw p’ dp wou éArer’. From the former the 
vulgate is not readily evolved, and the latter misplaces the 
enclitic pronoun. I suggest that the main corruption is- in 
qAmer for which I would restore the older pluperfect; as it is 
called, éfefoAree. Tradition elsewhere gives it in the disguise 
of ééAmex. We may dismiss zov without much compunction oho 
read thus :— 

ovtw yap p’ éFefodre evi ppect vizmiov elvan 
or adopting the form which tradition gives, 
otTw yap pe eoArrei—. 
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The same tense may also be restored in w 345 (q. v.) with 
advantage. 
t 456] ci 51) Spodpoveors rorupwryjets TE yEevouo. 

The formation of the adjective zoripwvynes has often been 
called in question. Goebel has gone so far as to write the line 
thus :-— 

ci 51) Guodpoveois ore, Hwvyeis TE yevowo. 
This will not do, neither will the zori @wvnes re of Ahrens 
adopted from one or two MSS., but leaving re in the wrong 
place. The word, however, admits of a very satisfactory 
explanation, It is a slight’depravation of 
fort dovnes or foripwvyers. 

It is comparable with the familiar SovpuxAvrds, duiiros, apyiparos; 
IlupipAcyeOwv, &c. &c., and has its analogue in ddmupyess (€ 460, 
® 190). 

I am much inclined to think that this dat. dri has been 
hardly dealt with not only here but in many other passages 
of the Homeric poems. For instance in w 535 :— 

mwavta 8 émt xOovi rimre Oeds dra Povycacns 
the true reading is doubtless é7i. The acc. is due to the influence 
of three well-known lines :— 
B 182 (=K 512) ds gal’, 6 8 Evvenxe Ocas dra hwvncaoyns—. 
Y 380 tapBnoas, Gt akovoe Geod dra hwvjcavros, 
in which 67a depends on the principal verbs. Indeed from the 
last example we may safely correct the erroneous tradition in 
II 76 :— 
ovoe 7w ’Arpeidew drrds ExAvov avdjcavros, 
which should read, as the form of the patronymic indicates :— 
ovde zw Arpeidao dm’ exAvov avdjncavTos. 
Cf. 52 om axovys Sepyvouv, 160, 185, 187, A 421, v 92, A 435, 
Hymn. Dem. 67. 

It is quite possible, more than possible, that the recurrent 
arrape(Bero, arapeBopevos Was originally 6m’ dpue(Bero, dx’ duePo- 
pevos, a quaint old phrase recalling the Virgilian voce refert, 
cf. dyeiBero pibw. We still have in connexion with singing, 
though that makes little difference, 

dpe.Bopevar di Karp (A 604 = w 60) 
and it is a significant fact that darape(Bero is very often preceded 
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by a short vowel unduly lengthened, as is generally said, by the 
ictus, e. g.:— 
v 3 tov 8 adr’ ’Adxkivoos drapetBero pavycev Te 
n 308, 8 140, 400, A 347, 362, p 405. 
In the case of the participle, our rov & dzape.Bopuevos may well 


have been without the d¢, with which it is now graced. But 


what is to be said of xaié in 
E41 ov kal dovycas tpocedy Kpetwy ’Ayapépvov ? 
Is it a misplaced conjunction or does it emphasize the propriety 
or impropriety of Agamemnon raising his voice? Neither, I 
fancy. It merely represents a forgotten, because unappreciated, 
Tov Omi pwvycas. 
Curiously enough kai tov dwvyoas never seems to occur, though 
kai pv dovycas is common enough. 
Finally let me refer to a passage in the Iliad :— 
O 401 GAAG cé pev Oepdrwv rortirepréro, 
where the compound verb, which of course never recurs anywhere, 
is utterly inexplicable, unless we adopt the humorous zpos 7@ 
gappaxw of Schol. T. After what has been said, it is plain that 
the true reading is :— 
GAAL oe pev Oeparwv di Tepréerw, 


Cf. O 393. 
t 504] paca ’Odvocja rrodimdphiov éEaradoa, 
530 86s pr) Odvoona rroAurdpOiov oixad’ ixec Oar. 


These are the only two instances of rroAurdpOi0s. Elsewhere 
the adjective is rroAizop$os, which has the ample warrant of 
ten passages in the Iliad and four in the Odyssey. Even in the 
above two passages many MSS. offer the correct form rroAiopOov, 
though it fails for different reasons in either case to give a 
metrical line. See the discussion of Wernicke’s law, Leaf’s 


Iliad, Appendix IV. A transposition is indispensable to both. 


L. 531 may be read :— 
dds pty olkad’ ixeoOar "OdSvecja rroAtropbov 

but in 1. 505 we cannot be content with Bentley’s suggestion :— 
dacbat Odvecja rrodiropbov o éadadcat 

nor yet with Hartman’s Ff’ (i.e. éfOadApov) in the same place 

adopted by van Leeuwen and da Costa. Epic usage requires :— 
dacba o earadoat Odvacja rrodiropbov. 

It will be said the line so written contains a manifest ambiguity. 
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So doubtless the author of wroAirdpOiov discovered. But thé 
ambiguity we may be sure never misled either man woman 4 
or child of any audience that listened to the poet. 
t 534] dye aks EAP, dA€oas dro wavtas éraipovs,— 
If we compare the line with AX 114 = p 141 

de Kaks veiat, dA€oas aro mavras éraipovs—. | 
some doubt falls upon the genuineness of é\6o., especially when 
we take into account the extreme rarity and uncertainty of the 
lengthening of -o. of the optative before a vowel. Now veouro 
if it were metrically admissible would avoid the difficulty. Even — 
the tradition shows some appreciation of the doubtful character 
of the scansion by giving an impossible €A6y (for the subjune- 
tive obviously is useless here). Kayser would reject the line 
altogether; but as it seems necessary to the sense of the passage, — 
I would suggest that a more antiquated present form veéopat ; 
(cf. vetoouar Eust. 1615.35) gave veior’ here, which afterwards — 
not unnaturally had to yield to the familiar €\fo.. The present 
viccopo. is a strange form. Dr. Monro gives it as vicouat 
(H. G. § 35) and explains it as a reduplicated thematic present. 
The tradition is confused and seems to me hardly trustworthy, — 
y. Ebeling’s Lex, sub viccopat. 


BOOK X (k), 


k 8] of 8 aict rapa rarpi Pidrw Kal pnrépe Kedvy 

daiyuvrar mapa dé opw dveiara pupia Keira, 

Kviojev O€ Te OGpa reprotevaxilerar adAy 

npata vixras 8 atte wap aidoins dAdxourw 

evoovo év Te Tana Kal év TpNTOLTL A€xEooL, 
The tantalizing uncertainty in 1. ro of this passage is uni- 
versally recognized. Neither the resources of explanatory com- 
ment nor the efforts of conjectural emendation seem to have been 
able to remove its obscurity. The difficulty centres in the word — 
aiAn. There are two traditional variants, addy (FD post cor- 
recturam XTU 2 man. W) and aid) (yp. addy X), according to — 
the latest authority, Ludwich (1889), who himself unwisely, as 
I venture to think, adopts the nominative, avAn, 

The rendering of what may be called the vulgate given 

above would be to this effect:—‘And the house filled with 
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_ savoury smell sounds all round in the court-yard.” Now by a 
_ great effort we may persuade ourselves that Aeolus’ house was; 
_ like Prospero’s island, 

‘full of noises, 

Sounds suit sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not’, 

_ though it is certainly somewhat difficult to read anything like 
- this into mepiotevaxileror. Still our difficulties are not over 
_ even then, for as the court-yard did not extend all round the 
_ house (zep/) but only before the front, the addition of addy, 
_ ‘in the court-yard,’ is inexplicable. Hence Ernesti did not 
hesitate to explain aiAy ‘cantu tibiarum’, and Schaefer con: 
jecturally reads atAy with the assumed meaning of ‘fluting’, 
‘ flute-playing ’ (avAyows). So Bekker, Kayser, Friedlaender, and 
_ the Cambridge Homer (1892). Obviously either aiA@ in a 
_ . collective sense (Rochefort) or aéActs would be less objectionable 
or at any rate easier, as Nitzsch intimates, though he gives the 
preference himself to aid comparing « 4. His further suggestion 
that Eustathius had «iAy is hardly a happy one. Lastly there is 
Duentzer’s proposal, repurrevaxifer’ dowdy, which is not without 
plausibility and is admitted into the text by van Leeuwen and 
da Costa (1897), but its appropriateness either to repurrevaxiLerau 
or to xvojev is at least disputable. 

If all these methods of dealing with the line seem unsatis- 
factory, still more so is the introduction of the nom. case, avAy. 
_ ‘The court-yard echoes round the steaming house’ is of course 
open to the previous objection, that the court-yard, the aiA7, 
_ did not extend round the house, besides being somewhat meaning- 
_ less at the best. The nature of the noise is not specified, but if 
it was the sound of music, as is generally assumed from ;— 


R 

4 

; / 7 7 A 2 Ss ee “ / 

j pP 269 Yyveckw 8 OTL woAXot €Vv avT@ datra rievrat 
4 





avopes, érel xvion pev évnvolber, év O€ re Poppy§ 
s qrvet, nv dpa dati Oeot roinoay éraipyv. 
it would certainly have been heard far beyond the court-yard. 
This is placed beyond doubt by the explicit statement of :— 
W 135 ws Key TIS per me nia appie €xTOs aKovwv, 
7 av 600” oreixov 7 ot TEPWALETAOVCL, 
where the sound of the ddpyryé, like that of the modern piano, 
reaches not only the wayfarer on the road outside but even the 
inmates of the neighbouring houses, 
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That Saya is the subject to the verb and not the object 
after it seems to me certain from the repetition of the expression _ 
in :— 





y 146 rotow dé péya Sdpa repirrevaxilero rocoiv 
dvdpav railovrwv Kaddilovev Te yuvatkav. 
where moreover roooiv makes for the genuineness of a dative in 
our passage also. 
What then have I to offer as a more probable solution of the - 
difficulty? Simply this: 
Kviojev o€ Te OGpa Tepiotevayiler’ auTq 
‘the house sounds with the din of voices, with the hum of con- 
versation’. This sense of dvry7—there is no need to write diry— 
may be found :— 
B 96 —— évvea 8€ oheas 
KypuKes Bodwvres epytvov, el oT avTHS 
oxolat, axovcevav dé diotpepewy BaciAjuv. 
So again of the ‘heave-ahoy’ of the Greek sailors—rot 5° adAnAouws 
KéXevov :— 
B 153 aut? & ovpavov tke 
olKxade lewevwy" 
Compare also :— 
€ 122 ws Té pe Kovpdwy audyAvle Ondrvs avr. 
The word by a curious coincidence, if it be one, is exactly 
rendered by Virgil in a passage frequently adduced here and 
most erroneously supposed to countenance aiA7n :— 
Aen. i. 725 


a a ag ea eee 
5 aa TE TEA CTE RE TEL SSE INDE TMS FT OE OES 


a a, 
es aa 


Fit strepitus tectis vocemque per ampla volutant ¥ 
atria. ; 
Here per ampla atria is simply the usual Virgilian ornate : 
variation of tectis, and cannot lend any efficient support to the 
worse than useless nom. atAy, to which in fact it is not in any 
degree an equivalent. On the other hand strepitus, further 
elucidated by wocem,—for Dr. Henry’s attempt in his interesting 
and valuable Aeneidea to restrict strepitus to the racket made 
by the attendants is unsuccessful—is precisely synonymous with 
duty as defined above. 
It follows that wepurrevaxierar is not to be explained by 
reference to any supposed mysterious noises. It in no wise 


reproduces Virgil’s conception of the cave of Aeolus :— 
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Illi indignantes magno cum murmure montis 
circum claustra fremunt. 

any more than it does Shakespeare’s fantasy of Prospero’s 
haunted island. In Homer we have simply a dinner-scene. 
The leading verb is daivwvra (1. 9), to which juara practically 
belongs, as Nitzsch and Ludwich would indicate by punctuation, 
Rather needlessly, I think, for it is applicable not only to the 
main verb daivvyra, but also to the supplementary ones xetrat 
and zepirevaxilerar, v. the remarks on the usage of d\Aob. 
(Note on 8 684). The two intermediate clauses, practically 
parenthetical, merely serve to give additional details about the 
feasting and cannot rightly be extended to anything beyond the 
ordinary accompaniments thereof, in this case conversation rather 
than music or singing, though the two latter are not necessarily 
excluded, There is thus no interruption in the continuity of 
_ the reference (from 1. 8 to 1. 12) to the mode of life followed by 
Aeolus and his family. 

It may be well in conclusion to attempt to show how in a simple 
_ manner our corrupt tradition aiAyj may possibly have originated. 
Assuming this primitive dvrj, we may be fairly sure that at an 
early period in the history of the written text the presentation 
would be éx zAnpovs thus :— 

ddpa repiotevaxilerat duty. 
Nothing could be easier than to misread this into :— 
ddpa TEPloT evaxilerat adTy, 

which is naturally suggestive of the common idiomatic use of 
avrds seen in @ 24 airy yain—airy te Oardooy, 290 immous 
avroiow dxerpu, 6 186 aire dapa, d 54 TOgov atta ywpuTe. 
_ In the present instance airy preceded by déyua readily calls up, 
and indeed can hardly be supplemented by any other word than, 
avAj. This from being a mere marginal addition, dau~a—airp 
(avAq), would end by displacing airj altogether: and so we are 
left with the seemingly more important aiAy, which, as we have 
seen, baffles and will always continue to baffle all rational and 
legitimate exegesis. 
K 22] jpev wavepevat 70 dpvipev dv K eOéAnor, 

The hiatus has arisen from the old system of writing without 
elision, Metre requires and usage allows :— 

npev mavépev 75 Kat dpvipev dv K ebéAgow. 
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The division of the line into three equal parts may have been _ 
objected to, but the objection is idle. In the first book of Odyssey — ; 2 
fifty-seven instances may be counted. Neither is it necessary to 2 
suppose that the introduction of caf would give much, or indeed — 4 
any, greater prominence to dpvivey than wavéyer itself can claim, 4 ri 


ef. E 128 and also M 159 :— 
a a > “ , er t We. Bat a 
os TOV éx xelpGv BéXrca péov jyev ‘AxaLdv 
noe Kal €x Tpwwv* 


This usage might serve to explain the irregularity of 1. 6 Sia i. = 


e& pev Ovyarépes, ef & vides Bwovres. 


I am quite unconvinced that ¢€ here retains anything of an g 
initial o,and see no good reason for accepting feg from van Lecu wa £ 


and da Costa. Much more probable to me seems :— 
e€ pev Obyarpes, e€ dé Kal vices 7BwovTes. 
k 29] tH Sexdry 9 45n avedaivero ratpis dpovpa, 
An easy depravation of a line in this form :— 
TH Sexaryn Se 89 dup edaivero warpis apoupa. 


The form duw, if such were the original orthography, would — : 





produce dvedaivero still more easily. “Avedaivero might indeed be 


maintained thus, dé 5%) dup’ aved. 
K 35) Kai w épacav xpodv re Kal dpyvpov olkad: dyer Oar. 


For oixad’, no less otiose than unmetrical, Fick has ingeniously — 


suggested doxo. The appropriateness of this is apparent, for it 
is the mystery of the tied-up sack which impels the sailors to 
forget their duty. In later Greek we should have év doxo; but 
dox@ alone may be compared with vy, explained as an instru- 
mental dat. in x 140 ol 
évOa & ér’ axrns vyt xarnyayoper Oa owe 
K 41] Anidos: Hpets F adre dupnv ddov éxrerAeoavTes : 
We should lose a hiatus licitus but nothing else by reading :— 
npets ©’ abté F dunv dddv (For) 
just as we have in @ 291 % Kev Tou dpov A€xos. 
K 44] — GrN aye Oaocov idea drt tad éoriv —. ! 
Another hiatus licitus flanked with attendant difficulties on 
either side. Probably in view of y 175 we may here adopt for 
GAN’ aye Oaooov the more metrical dAAG tayiora followed by 
idipec® (cf. X 356, p 479, H 30). For orm I would suggest the 
possibility of adrra (v. Note on v 309 f.) :— 
— dX taxtora WwperP drra r4d’ eoriv. 
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—« 64] zis HAOcs, ’Odvced ; 


Modernized most probably from és, *Odvcevs, 7AGes; oF 
éAvbes. The later Greeks seem never to have been content to 
allow Homer to use the nominative for the vocative, and dis- 
regarded scansion freely in order to eliminate the sl aa error 
(v. Cobet, Misc. Crit. p. 333). 

k 68] dacdy p’ érapot Te Kaxot mpos Toto! Te Urvos 
oxéTAL0s. 
The metrical flaw here might be remedied by introducing 


_ rowide or toicdecr (cf. 1. 268); but it would perhaps be simpler 


to suppose that ér: has been lost after re. The objection to zpds 
for éri does not seem of much weight, considering the free use of 
mpos as an adverb, = praeterea, insuper,e.g. with ér v cs mpos 
ert Kal TOE peclov — peppnpilo. 7 10, &c. 
k 78] repre & ap secant tr cipeoins wei 

HETEpY pain, ézret OUKETL paivero Tourn. ‘ 

‘And the spirit of the man was spent beneath the grievous 
rowing by reason of our vain endeavour, for there was no more 
any sign of a wafting wind’ (Butcher and Lang). 

It will be seen that Messrs. B. and L. follow Nitzsch in 
his interpretation of ayerépn parin, Most editors however 
adopt the explanation of the Schol. jyerépa parardryte Kal épaprtia. 
This last I believe to be right; but the lines should certainly be 
read thus punctuated :— 

teipeto 0 vaeaehs epics 2 in eipeoins eaeyperty 

Hperépn parin éret ovKére haivero mourn. 
The new punctuation indicates that jyyerépy parin belongs to the 
sentence ézei opm. It is placed before the conjunction, 
éei, merely for the sake of emphasizing its importance. The 
principle is the same as has been illustrated in the note on a 37. 
With the present instance we may compare :— 

| t 15 Kynde ered pot ToAXG Sdcav Geot oipaviwves. 





p» 49 Grip avtos dkovenev al x eOédyoOa, 
Syodvtwy o ev vni —. 

E 27 Tpdes dt peydOupor ere iSov vie Adpyros, — 
Taow cates Oupos: 

Z 474 avrap 6 y’ bv pidrov vidv éxet Kioe THAE TE XEpoiv. 
Accordingly the translation would be to this effect: ‘ The spirit 
of my men was wearied out in the stress of hard rowing, for by 
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reason of our own foolishness there was no longer prospect of any _ 


convoy home.’ 

The roury given by Aeolus, practically the favourable wind, 
the zephyr, had disappeared, and they were left to their own 
resources, rowing. 

Now apart from a possible doubt whether tx’ cipeotns 


adeyewns should not be tm’ cipeoin adAcyevy with G (the codex © 


Mediceus Laurentianus), to which I certainly incline, there 
remains only the question of the curious and unique word pari. 
Nitzsch deriving it from pardw gives it the sense of ‘helpless 


delay ’, which the verb justifies. But the form of the noun allied 


to patdw should certainly be pary, as the adverbial acc. paryy 
shows was really the case. Mariy seems to be sort of rough 
compromise, a distant approach to paradrys, which the later 
Greeks thought they could allow themselves to indulge in here, 
as they were gradually becoming unable to enter easily into the 
obsolescent ideas and phraseology of the epic age. What the 
poet elsewhere lays explicitly to the charge of the too inquisitive 
crew was drn (éracOadin), as we may see from x 68. In later 
times when they—and Aeschylus may be taken as witness—had 
loaded this word with deeper meaning, it is small wonder that 
such a term was thought too severe for a comparatively trivial 
offence. Therefore instead of being content with 
jperépy adry (aFary) 

which probably originally stood here, they turned it into the 
apparently lighter impeachment, parin. 

This idea of the origin of arin may perhaps appear to some 
fanciful and extravagant: but there is a passage in the Etymo- 
logicum Magnum which gives it a remarkable support and is 
worth revolving :—éx tod dros yiveras patos, 6 Aiav év ary dv Kal 
ppevoBrAaBia, évOev paria, After this rather damaging exposure 
it seems hardly possible even for the most credulous to retain 
faith in, or any serious respect for, the traditional incubus, 
patin. 

KZ] of & érei cioHAOov KAvTa Soipara, TH 5 yuvaika 
etpov donv T dpeos Kopudyy, kara 8 éxrvyov airyy. 

Here the article ryv is unepic and the emphatic atrjyv 
intolerable. There is also a doubt whether xaréorvyov should be 
followed by any object at all, In the only other passage which 
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shows the compound verb, P 694, it stands alone and means ‘ was 
struck with horror’. It would involve very little alteration of 
the received text to read :— : 
ot & ere cionAOov KAvTa Sdpata, TH SE yuvatKa 
evpov donv 7” Gpeos Kopupyy, kata. 8 Ertvyov avryv. 
‘They were horrified before her.2 The use of ry = where 
(ubi) has. sufficient warrant in 6 565, « 442, 7 281 and else- 
where. 
K172] «ad 5 éBadov rpordporbe veds, aveyerpa S éraipovs —. 

As all the MSS. save one have veds here, it is very difficult 
to think that the veds of P gives the line as originally composed, 
or indeed as a metrically satisfactory verse. Without much 
rashness we might read :— 

Kad & €Barov vyds rpordpoil, avéeyeipa 5 éraipovs. 
K178] ds ébdpny, of 8 dxa epois éxéeaou riGovro (= 428, pw 222). 

Accepting Nauck’s transposition éri@ovro éreoot, I would 
take the hint given by P dx’ and restore the scansion thus :— 

ds épdpny, ot & dk’ ex’ euois éxiPovto erect. 
Cf. O 162, 178, A 565, A 412. 
KI92] ovd ory avveira GAAG dpaldpeba Oaocov 
el tis Er eorat pyriss eyo & od« olopar elvat. 
eldov yap oxoriny eis rarmaddecoay avehOav —. 

Two of the words here found, ofowae and «dor, dactyl and 

spondee, are clearly un-epic. We have also a case, more or less 


_ serious, of hiatus in 1. 192. _ None of these defects need be 


attributed to the poet. Several emendations of éya 8 ov« otopar 
eivou are current, Nauck’s éy® & oi« éupev’ diw, which leaves the 
sense unsatisfactory (it is either an unworthy counsel of 
despair, a quite incredible solution, or, as Nitzsch would have it, 
the hero merely means that he is of opinion there is no other 
policy possible than that he is going to recommend, but does not. 
This makes ér all important, more so indeed than it can well be), 
Naber’s éya dé y' déopar elvan, Platt’s éya 8 dp’ diouoe evar and van 
Herwerden’s éya 5é ye éupev’ dim with the precious hiatus licitus. 
Perhaps the following would be fairly satisfactory in metre 
and meaning :— | 
ovd Orn éfavaveir * adda ppaldpeba Oaocov 
el tus ér €orat pats’ eyo S€é tw’ éppev’ diw. 
: és O¢ idov oxominv és mauraddecoav aveAOav —. 
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Such a primitive text might well be the starting-point whence 


he tradition has proceeded by natural and easy stages. 
k 232] EvpvdAoxos & trépewer, durdpevos dddAov eivar. 
258 airap éyov tréepuewva, duodpevos déXov elvat. 


I suggest that a slight alteration of the punctuation in the 7 i 


first line would be an ra a ant = 
EipvAoxos 8 trrépew’, ev durapevos ddXov lvat. 
What he said to himself was ‘ éveots ddA0s’. 
If so, the hiatus in the second line disappears at once :— 
airap éyov tméuew’, ev durdmevos SdAov elvat. 
k 247] ev 5€ of doce 
Saxpvddw ripmrAavto, yoov 8 diero Oupds. 


Somewhat reluctantly I have been driven by a close examination 5 . 
of epic usage to the conclusion that the curious phrase, ydov , | 
& diero Ovpds, ‘his soul thought of lamentation,’ ‘wailing was | 
the thought of his soul’ is Homerically an illegitimate and 
indefensible expression. It recurs, it is true, once again, 
v 349, where the whole line is repeated verbatim after dace = 
8 dpa odéwv. The only advantage however to be derived — 
from this recurrence is that it saves us from the error of 
making @vyds refer to the spectators of the scene, ‘their soul — ) 
expected his weeping,’ a translation that has actually been 7 } 


suggested as possible here. 
At the same time dééoua: in the sense of ‘ expect’, ‘look for’ 


is strictly in accordance with a recognized Homeric usage, e.g. | 
N 283 xhpas duopévw, B 351 Keivov duopévy, x 380 4% Twa mov 4 
ddAov GAAov dlear, v 427 GANA Ta y ovK diw. The question is, - 
can the meaning here required ‘I think about some one or some 3 : 
thing’ be equally approved for ddopad twa or 71? I am afraid 
not. We certainly might apply this latter rendering, and some 4 


have applied it, to v 224 :— 
GAN exe tov Svoryvov dlopat, el toPev eAOav 
dvopav pynotipwv oxédacw Kara, Sopara Gein. 


‘Ich muss denken an ihn’ (Ebeling Lex.). The better & 


supported sense however is not, ‘I must still think of him,’ 
‘still my thought is ever of’ (Butcher and Lang), but simply 
‘I am still expecting, looking for, him.’ £ 351 is precisely in 
the same position. So also x 159 Tov wep diw does not mean, 


‘whom I am thinking of,’ but, ‘whom I suspect, and I expect 
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it is he,’ cf. x 165 Ov dudpeO” adroit, ‘whom we ourselves thought 
likely.’ The only other passage, so far as I am aware, which 


affords any justification for assuming the legitimacy of the 


meaning under discussion is :— 
p 580 prOcirar Kata poipay & wép x’ diovro Kal dAXos —.. 


_ Here also I am strongly inclined to believe the sense is ‘ just 


that which any one else would expect,’ ‘quae suspicetur’ 
(Ebeling) ; we might paraphrase, ‘he expresses the apprehensions 


that any one else would feel.” Even if we take the meaning to 


_ be ‘what any one else would think’, there is a considerable 


Ca 


interval between a zép x dforro and ydov aiero. The former 


_ is far from being a justification of the latter. 


However it is undoubtedly difficult to prove te demonstration 


_ the Homeric impossibility of yoov aiero: the nieeties of language 
_ are apt to elude the most careful investigation. Still it can 
_ hardly be denied that the phrase is of a dubious and isolated 
_ character, and, if so, there is room for a suggestion, more ~ 
especially one following the ductus litterarum as closely as 


what I now propose :— 
your 5€ of lero Oupés. 

Obviously the vulgate TOONAEOIETO (with 8¢ for &) differs 
little, and indeed is but one iota removed, from TOONAEOI- 
IETO. The sense gained by the new reading is, I venture to 
say, unimpeachable and thoroughly Homeric: ‘on lamentation 
his soul was set,’ ‘ his soul yearned for wailing.’ 

We may compare the recurrent roiow id’ tuepos apro 
yoo, id’ iepov Spoe ydoto, yoou iuepov apoev, and for the 
genitive after fecOar x 529 iéuevos rotapoto podwv, o 69 iéuevov 


_ vooro.o, A 168 fépevor rdALos, VY 371 vixys ieuévwv, cf. 718, 767. 


There remains however one difficulty which may seem hard 
to settle. The evidence for an initial F in ‘ero is exceedingly 
strong. This particular form never occurs in the fourth foot 


_ without a short open vowel preceding. Of course we may 


deliberately shut our eyes to the digamma altogether and say 

stoically with La Roche (Praefat. ad Iliadem) ‘ Digammi 

rationem habui fere nullam’. We might even go a step 

further and renounce Homer and all his works. In this case 

however the disregard of the digamma has some little basis on 

Which to rest. iguevos is preceded by a dactyl ending in a 
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consonant twice x 246, ¢ 142 (q.v.), where éoovpevos may possibly 
have been the original word. Two other passages B 327 éret 
vi ep terar (q.v-) and & 501 dudw 8 tony are also recalcitrant. — 
Still there must be some hesitation about adding to these 
exceptions. , 
Possibly then some may be disposed to leave the noun here 
in the singular number, as is indeed usual, and read :— 
yooto Se vero Oupds. 
On the other hand it must be admitted that the possibility of 
this being converted into the traditional reading is not by anya 
- means equally apparent. 
For my own part I faithfully adhere to the principle r 
ventured to lay down in discussing a 37, and accordingly I con- — : 
ceive that the true original ran thus with elision of -o.:— . S 
youv 8€ F éFlero Oupds. 
in exact cies ae with :— 
ézret Tpo ea alpen npets. , 
In the later passage, v 349, either ydou dé tero or youv 9 G, dpa 
—there is no place for a pronoun—would necessarily be madi 7 
to conform to the corruption here, . 7 
k 263] tov 0° ab qvdyea airny 58dv Hynoac bat. } 
nveyea is undoubtedly the correct epic form and is given by 
nearly all the MSS. That the verse as it stands is unmetrical is 
however certain. Instead of adopting jveyeov or jvwyevv from 
Bothe, I would suggest the insertion of wou thus :— 
Tov 8° veyed po dup adriy dddv Pyjcac Gat. a 
Compare c 274 (Note) for position of verb and pronoun, and for q 
the construction £ 114, 7 22. 
K 269 | pevywpev’ ert yap kev advéarpev KaKOV jpap. 
The variant gevyouey (T ante corr. U*?) may indicate _ 
devyevey as the original reading. Whether any variants on in | q 
yap xe exist is not stated by Ludwich (1889). I would sug | 
as possible :— # 
devyéper, et Kev Tus er’ ddvEaipev Kaxov Hap. (v. Note on wp 113) 
or we might preserve the independence of the last sentence and — 
the exact order of its particles by reading :— 
dhevyéuev’ &s Ere ydp Kev GAvEaipev Kaxdy Fuap. 
x 288] épyxev, 6 Kev Tou Kpatos GAdAKyoW KaKdv pap. e 
Read épye’, 5 xév r dad kpatds GAdAKyow xaxdv jap. The 
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examination of the usage of dAééw, dradeEw in the Note on p 364 
shows this change to be necessary. The short syllable in thesis 
before xp may have contributed to the exclusion of the preposition, 
but the main motive doubtless was to avoid the elision of rou 

Kk 295] Kipxy éraifar ds te xrdpevat peveaivov. 





322 Kipxy érpiga ws Te xrdpevar peveaivor. 
Whatever defence may be made for the third foot in 1. 295, 
it is impossible to maintain that in 1. 322 we have in that place 
even a tolerable spondee. In fact from I. 322 some degree of 
doubt must fall upon the lesser licence, and more weight begins 
to attach to the frequency of an elision before ds re, e.g. X 26, 
N 564, 571, O 271, 323, 410, 690, 630, « 292. It is admitted 
_ that the diphthong of éraiga. could not be elided; but, as may 
_ easily be shown, the prohibition to elide by no means involves 
the licence of leaving a hiatus, as is sometimes too readily 
assumed. On the other hand the 1 aor. inf. mid. ératfac@a, 
which occurs at least twice in the Iliad, allows the elision of its 
last syllable, and this I submit is the solution of the difficulty in 
our first passage :— 
Kipxy éraigac® ws te krdpevar peveaivov. 
The second passage has probably been brought into forced 
conformity with the previous line after éraifacOa: was abandoned 
for éraiga.. There seems little doubt from the usage elsewhere, 
that the reading should be :— 
Kipxy érnixOnv as Te xrdpevar peveaivov. 

These two alterations may be considered sufficient, but if 
we look at the usual idiomatic construction of the verb in Homer 
even apart from the minor objection to the shortening of -y in 

_ Képxy, it is quite possible that Kipxns digac® and Kipxns jixOnv 
represent better the original text. 
Kk 317] ev 5é re hdppaxov Ke Kaka ppovéova’ evi Gupsd. 

If the exclusion of re from statements of particular fact 
be accepted (v. Monro, H. G. § 332 (b)), we should read 
here :— 
ev O€ Te pappaxkov 
Contrast with this passage v 244 év d€ Te olvos yiyvera, where re 
is properly and correctly used. 
kK 326] Oadud pw exer ws od Te miby TAde Happak’ EO€AXOys° 

Bekker and Cobet (Var. Lec. p. 108) propose to change as to 
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ras. This is not, as I believe, the true remedy. There is here ; 
a doubtful expression, which deserves attention even more than 
the hiatus, Gadd yw’ €xe. Elsewhere in Homer datdya never means 
‘wondering’, ‘the feeling of wonder.’ That is expressed by 
rados. Oatua is always the object of the wondering, the thing | 4 
wondered at. This is established by 17 instances in the Iliad 
and Odyssey and about half that number in the Homeric ; 
Hymns. 
Accordingly leaving ws untouched I would give Oatya here 
its proper sense by reading :— = 
7] péya Garp’ ds ov te muov rdde pappax’ eOédrxOys. a 
Compare O 286, Y 344, p 306. In the last-named passage 
7) para Oavpa is read, and would of course serve equally well 
here. = 
k 398] waow © ipepdes edu yoos, audi dé Sdpua 
opepdaréov Kova Bile 
The usage of iuepdes here is absolutely unique. The meaning 
is supposed to be ‘ wistful’, ‘yearning,’ indicative of home- j q 
sickness. Surely the true reading can only be :— . 
maow 8 ipepos eis irredu yoou, : 3 
of which the corruption is simple. The tradition is quite 
Sophoclean in expression, but utterly remote from Homer, cf. q ; 
the regular fwepos ydow, and for the contrasted adjectives 
X 138 Kal x’ els wavras epvxor—. i 
k 403] via pev dp raprpwroev épiccare nreipovoc, 
krynpata 8 ev omnecot weAdooare Orha Te TavTa’ ; 
Doubtless Bentley’s répmrpwra is a necessary step in the right _ 
direction, but further correction is needed here. Both these lines _ 
exhibit the hiatus at the end of the fourth foot, which is claimed — 
as licitus. Both are under some suspicion on other grounds; 
Kirchhoff boldly rejects them both along with airds in 1. 405. 
They are, he would probably urge, merely modifications of — 
ll. 423-4, put into the mouth of Circe. Obviously the detailed 
orders are better placed in the speech of the leader to his men. 
But even this argument is not conclusive, and if we are not 
prepared to go the length of rejecting the lines here, the speech of 
Circe would not lose either in respect of idiom or politeness and 
might actually be better in point of metre, if we attributed to 


her the optative instead of the imperative, épvooa:r’ — reAdooaut’. 
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For other examples of this optative, used, in the words of Dr. 
Monro, as ‘a gentle or deferential imperative, conveying advice, 
suggestion, or the like’ (H. G. § 299), cf. A 20 maida & éuot 
Avoare HiAnv Ta T arowa d€xyecGa1, where, as here, an infinitive 
follows, T 407, &c. The elision at the end of the fourth foot is 
not altogether infrequent, v. A 356, p 479, H 30, x 44 (Note), 
A 381, 385, 388. 

The result is that the laborious portion of the exhortation or 
injunction is recommended as advisable—merely so—by the mild 
optatives: but the invitation is unhesitatingly expressed by the 
more urgent infinitive. So again in 1. 425 for dérpiveorOe époi (or 
iva. wor) we may easily restore érpiver@at enol y dpa waves ErecOan, 
if we are not too devoted to hiatus licitus, 

K 410] as 8 or dv dypavAc ropes trept Bods dyedaias, 

eXOovcas és Kémpov, ériv Botavys Kopécwvrat, 

Taca dua cKaipovow évavtias ovd ert onKot 

ioxovo’, GAN’ ddwov puKdpevar dppibéover 

pyrépas’ Hs eve Kelvor, eel Sov 6pOadrpoior, 

daxpudevres Exvvto: Sdxyoe 8 apa ohiot Oupods 

ds nev ds ei warpid tkoiaro Kal roAw adrhy 

tpnxeins l0axys, iva t étpadev 70 éyévovTo- 
There are a few points in this passage that invite brief notice. 
For és & 67 dv, van Leeuwen and da Costa (1897) read ds & dre x’, 
but as the pure subjunctive is the rule in a simile, as 8 6re 7 
(cf. M 132) should probably stand not only here but in all the 
instances enumerated by Dr. Monro, H. G. § 289, to which we may 
add «x 216, x 468, K 5, M 41, O 80, Q 480. 

The form wdptes, Which can only be supported from Euripides 
and Theocritus, should be replaced by the more correct wdprtes, 
which even here is not entirely without MSS. authority (zdprues F, 
post corr. D (D??) U?, Eust. H. Steph. Ludwich). Evidently zépues 
proceeds mainly from the difficulty of realizing that wdpries can 
be scanned ——, as probably is the case in Hymn. Dem. 174. zdépris 
might certainly be written, but répries seems preferable for the 
reason given by Porson in favour of ’“A@yvéwv (y 278). Compare 
also remarks on x 493 ad fin. 

In 411 éwei may be accepted instead of éryv. The comma 
after kopécwvrat involves the adoption of Bekker’s oxaipwou in the 


next line; but it is open to question whether it would not be 
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better to follow Ameis-Hentze and change the comma intoacolon, | 
not making an anacoluthon, but leaving the substantive verb __ 
(wax) to be understood after dre re, as in A 547, E 481, N 323: 
compare also A 535, where we now find generally printed dvrvuyes 


at rept Sidpov (sc. jaar). 


The main difficulty of the passage however meets us when 


we get to l. 415. Obviously éxuvro cannot govern éyé (1. 414), 
as aupéxvvro might have done, so that it is of no avail to appeal 


to such a passage as m 214 dudiyvbels rarép éoOddv. Usage is 


decidedly against removing the comma after xetyo. with Bekker, 
Hence Kirchhoff, Fick and van Herwerden call in question the 
validity of ll. 415-17, regarding them as interpolated. 


I would venture to suggest as an alternative that 2ywo is — 


corrupt and should be simply corrected to ‘kovro, which saves both 
grammar and sense. ‘In such wise, when they saw me with their 
eyes, they came to me weeping’ seems adequate enough to the 
occasion. éxvvro may well have been suggested by w 214; dpde- 
Ogover (413) would help to maintain it as well as the idea, a very 
natural one, that it gives more pathos to the picture. Perhaps 
we should be nearer the mark in saying that it gives too much. 
Certainly Odysseus with half the ship’s crew hanging about his 
neck would find the situation morally and physically almost over- 
whelming. Of the other interpretation that has been suggested, 
‘in lacrimas effusi sunt,’ it is enough to say that it is not 
possible. 

Lastly déxynoe 8 dpa odior Oupds | Ss éwev must surely. be read 
Sdéxynoe 8 dpa opiot OvpG. The meaning is not ‘and their feeling 
seemed (to me) to be just as if’ &c., but ‘for it seemed to them 


in their soul to be as if’ &c. If this is not obvious in itself, it is 


surely placed beyond question or cavil by a comparison of :— 
v 93 peppnpite & exerra, Sdxyoe 5€ of kata Ovpoy 

non yryvorKovea Tapertapevar Keparnpr. 
The whole passage with the alterations I have advocated would 
stand thus : 

ws & Ore tT d&ypavAor wopries trept Bods dyeAaias, 

eXOovoas és Kdrpov, éret Boravyns Kopérwvrat 

Tava dpa oKaipovew évavriau ovd ert onKot 

ioxovo’, GAN’ ddwov pukdpevar dupBéovar 

pnrépas ds ene xeivor, eel ov dpOadrporcr, 
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BOOK X K 410-432 
Saxpudevtes txovto: Sdxnoe 8 apa opici Oupad 
ds éuev ws ei rarpid ixoiato Kal roAw adrnyv 


tpnxeins laxns, va r erpapev 75 éyevovto: 


« 432] Kipxns és péyapov xataBnpevat, 9 Kev aravtas 


H ods He AVKovSs Tomnoerat He Aéovras, 

oi Kev of péya Sdpa prdAdocopev Kal avayKy, 

ws ep Kixdw épé’, Gre of peooavAoy ikovro 

Hpetepor Erapor, civ & 6 Opacds eizer ‘Odvaceds: 
The passage is thus translated by Messrs. Butcher and Lang:— 
‘to go down to the hall of Circe, who will surely change us all 
to swine or wolves or lions to guard her great house perforce, 
according to the deeds that the Cyclops wrought, when certain 
of our company went to his inmost fold and with them went 
Odysseus ever hardy’. Apart from the admitted uncertainty of 
the rendering of 1. 434 (v. Dr. Merry’s note) there is in the clause 
corresponding to ds rep KixAwy épé’ an unmistakable tinge of 
vagueness, which would, I think, disappear, if we were to restore 
the integrity of the two concluding lines by reading and punctua- 
ting thus :— 

as wep Kixdwy epg’, dre ot parons\er f tKOVTO, 

npetépovs Erapovs, ovv dé Opacis eirer ‘Odvaceids’ 
In the vulgate it seems natural to suppose that the unmetrical 
nperepor Erapo. has superseded the accusative owing to the strictness 
of the grammatical views of some forgotten critic, who either could 
not extend his regard beyond the proximate verb ikovro or who 
realized too vividly that ctv & 6 Opacts xrX. was part and parcel 
of the temporal sentence. The inter-locking of clauses is however 
Homeric enough, e.g. 6 475-6 

veTOU eee rorapen él d¢ mActov eAéAeiTrTO, 

apydovros tds, Garepy S Fv apdis adoupy 

The exact meaning of épé’ in our reconstructed clause calls 
for some remark. If it were not for the closely similar :— 
W 312 70 doa KixrAwy épée, 
where épée unquestionably comes from épdw, I am afraid I should 
without much hesitation take épé’ here with Adam and Ameis- 
Hentze as the aor. of épyw (éépyw), although there is but one other 
instance of this form in Homer, € 411, where moreover the scansion 
is decidedly curious. However I may safely leave this question 
for future treatment (v. Note on € 411), for to say here ‘just as 
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the Cyclops penned in our comrades’ is not materially different 


from saying ‘just as the Cyclops treated our comrades’, if, as P 


Nitzsch believed we ought to do, we follow the Ambros. Schol. in 
the explanation of ¢dvAdocomev in the preceding line, rypotper, 


ovxt drddooev Saya GAG TO dei exeioe elvar. This involves no — 


innovation with regard to ¢uvAdcow as € 208 Tdde Sdpa dudrdooos 
bears witness, and it may be observed that in x 214-19 the wolves 
and lions, whether they are human beings transformed or not, 
appear rather to play the part of lures and decoys than of 
guards. 

Accordingly I would render from 1. 434 thus :— 

‘and so we should abide perforce in her great house, in the same 
way as the Cyclops dealt with our comrades, when they came to 
his steading, and our rash leader was with them’. 
k 485] 79 GAXuwv Erdpwv, of pev POwVOover idrov Kipp 

app én ddupopevot, Gre tov ov ye voogt yevnat. 

There is one remarkable point about this relative sentence, 
‘who lamenting around me make my heart weak’, and it is this: 
dtrov kp in A 491-2 GAAa POwOeoke Pirov Kjp adh péevwv belongs 
to the subject of the verb, not as here to a different individual. 
So we have reraprépevos te Pidov xp (a 310). The case is the 
same with the synonymous ¢iAov jrop, which occurs much more 
frequently. idAov rerinpévos Hrop (a 114 &c.), didov KaraTiKopat 
jrop (r 136), xaBamrrdpevos pirov Hrop (v 22). 

With this I connect the hiatus in 1. 486 which, always 
suspect, is here accompanied by this deviation from the ordinary 
construction. Possibly 

k 198 toirw d¢ karexAdcOn pirov Hrop 

pvnoapevors Epywv (cf. 1 256)—. 
may supply a hint. At any rate as a temporary expedient 
T suggest :— 

olor POwibe pidov Hrop 
app éu’ ddvpopévors. 
For POwiGe v. 7 145, 8 530, w 131, &e. 
k 493 ] pavrnos Gaov, TOD Te ppeves Eurredoi eicu' 
p 267 pavrnos dav, OnBaiov Teperiao, 
I transcribe from the apparatus criticus of Ludwich (1889) (1) on 
K 493: pdvrnos ddaod M (coniecit Hermann Elem. doctr. metr. 


347), Bekker; pavrjos dAaod coniecit Thiersch Gr. Gramm. § 190, 
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22; pdyrios dAaod MSS. sch. Plat. Menon. 100, Eust.; pdvrios 
dyAaotd X, pavrios dAado P. Knight ; pdvrwos édaoto Hartel Hom. 
Stud. mr g (13). (2) on pw 267: pavrnos coniecit Hermann, 


- Bekker; pavrws G ut MSS. al. (e super « ser G?). 


ease hast oye ee, ite, a 


~#ie 
: 


aan 


ia 


Wy een” 


Ais 
Ka 


Although there is but one MS., Venetus Marcianus 613, 
which shows pdvrnos dAaod, most editors, Bekker, La Roche, 
Ameis-Hentze, Fisi, Diintzer, Merry, Platt, Monro, adopt this 
unique form (the regular gen. pavriws is found N 663), although 
even then the second foot is a very dubious dactyl. On the 
other hand if following Ahrens and the more recent editors van 
Leeuwen and da Costa we accept Knight’s pavrios dAado, the 
metrical difficulty is only moved one step forward to the third 
foot where -6, rod (or -6, rd0) is an utterly impossible spondee 
(or dactyl). 

Under these circumstances it seems worth while to propose 
a third solution of the difficulty :— 

dAado pavTLos, TOD Te ppeves Eumredol ciow" 

This transposition of the adjective and noun removes every 
objection on the score of metrical sufficiency. To the Greeks 
in later times however this reading would necessarily seem much 
too severely archaic, and they would readily welcome in its stead 
even such an unsuccessful measure of relief as the vulgate. I shall 
not discuss at length the lengthening of a short open vowel before 
initial ». The analogies are well known. But the treatment of 
the genitive termination -vos as a long syllable deserves further 
illustration :— 

B 811 éore d€ Tis tpomdpobe 7OALOs aizeia Kodovy, 

® 567 «i d€ Ké of tpordpoie dALOS Katevavtiov EXOw- 
Bekker in both places would read zéAcos without authority in the 
first case and with one MS, L only in the second. Dr. Monro 
gives some countenance to this needless change by adopting it in 
© 567 (Oxford Homer 1896). | 

I will now subjoin a few passages in which this scansion uv — 
of zoAvos may be admitted with advantage :— 

£ 262 adrap emi rdAuos eriBnopev Hv wépt TUpyos 
Here the late form éryv no less than the metre authorizes : -—— 
atrap émel Ke TOALOS 
a restoration due to Dr. Monro, H. G. § 362. 
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£294 toccov ard rrdAws dcoov Te yeywve Bonoas. 
The analogy of H 334 rurOdv dompo vey gives a fair warrant for 
TOaCoV arroTpo 7oALos. 
7 471 non trép moAL0s, 60. & “Eppasos Addos eoriv, 
A remedy of a similar character to the above is equally applicable 
and equally called for by the metre here :— 
non UrepOe woAL0s. 
For the improper preposition with genitive cf. Monro, H. G. § 228. 
P 147 «lou wepi wrdduos, evel odK dpa Tis xapis ev. 
If we remove the prep. wepi, which is scarcely appropriate here, for 
the more suitable and more usual zpdce, both sense and metre are 
advantaged :— 
elow mpoabe rdX10s. 
Cf. 6 524 ds te ens mpdcbev woAL0s Aadv Te TecyoW, II 833, ® 587, 
A 54, also ® 567 quoted above. But another solution adheres 
more closely to the tradition 
elo. TepiTpo TOALOS 
For zrepurpo ‘ well in front’ cf. II 699. I may also refer in this 
behalf to: 
T 292 eldov mpd mrdduos dedarypevov d€€ ark. 
for the corrupt opening of which line I have on independent 
grounds suggested as probable :— 
elo édov mpd 7dALos, 
and the present argument tends to confirm the remarks then made, 
v. Journ. Phil. xxv. p. 303. 
The acc. réAvas is disyllabic, u —, in two passages : — 
6 560 Kat révrwv icacr réduas Kai riovas a&ypovs —. 
574 dvOpwruv, abrods Te réduds 7 ed vateraovoas, 
and in all probability we should be right in substituting this 
form for wéAes in B 648, I 328, & 342, 490. 
Kk 505] py ti rou Wyeudvos ye obi) apa vi pedrécbw, 
There is a suspicious redundancy, about the expression zof}j 
pedréoOw, ‘desiderium sit tibi curae.’ It does not exhibit the 
true Homeric note of simplicity and directness. The ring is rank 
falsetto. Next we cannot fail to observe that the form pedéobw, 
the imperative mood of the middle voice, is unique. Elsewhere 
with tolerable frequency peAérw is found, e. g. :— 
2 152 (=181) pyd€é ri of Odvaros perérw ppeot pnd€é te TapBos* 
O 231 (=a 305) col 8 ait peréro, 
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B 304 (py ri Tou GAXo) ev oryberor Kaxov ped€erw Epyov Te Eos Te, 
8 415 Kat tor ere ipiv pederw Kapros te Bin Te, 
9 208 ’AXkivo’, dAXo ti Tor pederw hpeciv’ 
There is indeed one passage, and one passage only, which gives 
countenance to this peculiar use of the middle voice of the verb 
pédw :— 
A 523 épuol d€ xe radra peAnoerat, Oppa TeAéoow" 
where the original may perhaps have been peAyowo’ or peunAwo” ; 
but whatever may be said of this suggestion, the weakness and 
unsatisfactory character of peXéoOw in x 505 stands confessed, so 
that here at least a restoration of the true verb may be essayed 
with some confidence. Moreover we have in this case a surer 
basis than that of mere conjecture in the possibility of an appeal 
to analogous usage and to some extent of tradition also. I would 
submit that the true reading of the line is :— 
pen te Toe Hyepovos ye To} rapa vy yever Ou, 

of which the literal rendering would run thus :—‘ Let there not 
be unto thee in any wise anxiety for a guide with thy ship,’ 
mapa vn qualifying zyeudvos, ‘a guide to accompany the ship,’ 
as in the examples I have already adduced, v. Journ. Philol. 
XXiv. p. 280. 

In actual use the combination of zo6y and yéyvouar occurs :— 

A 471 écOdbs édv, peyddn 5? 106 Aavaoior yevytat | 
and again in a line unmistakably cast in the same mould as 
K 505 :— 
6 414 pnde ti tor Eipeds ye 7oOH peromicbe yevoiro. 

I do not know that the cogency of the above argument is 
really increased by the fact that yevécOw is the actual reading of 
one of the two leading MSS. of the Odyssey, Flor, Laurent. 52, but 
undoubtedly many scholars will thereby be more willing to give 
ear to the objection against peAdoOw and to admit the alternative 
and, as I believe, genuine verb. 

K 573] peta wape£eAOoica* ris av Oedv odx éOédovta 
bdbarpoior our’ } vO 7H Oa Kidvra ; 

We have here a strong instance of dv, but not quite con- 
clusive as against xev. Van Leeuwen and da Costa suggest 

peta rapapbapevy’ tis Kev —. 
But this would scarcely have been lost. If nothing better can be 
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suggested, dv must be admitted here. Suppose, however, we leave 


the words unchanged except in one point, their order, and read :— _ 


pet eAOovoa rapes tis kev Gedy — ; 
For transposition v. Note on € 60. 


BOOK XI (a). 


4] & de ra pyra AaBovres EByoaper. 

Here the article with pda is probably due to the facility 
with which the original text could be altered to give it admission, 
Supposing that év & dpa pyda was here to begin with, we need 
not be surprised at the appearance of the metrically equivalent 
and more modern éy d¢€ 7a pyda. The case of 1. 20 ék d€ 7a papda 
is similar, and to this may be added c 464 xapradipws S¢ Ta pda 
Tavav7ood. 

None of these exhibit a use of the article which is in any 
degree Homeric, as is A 35 eAAwwdpnv, ra Sd pHrAa AaBov amederpo- 
Tounoa, Where we have the article of contrast (v. Monro, H. G. 
§ 259 a). This last passage may indeed have started, or given 
countenance to, the tampering with the others, for it might well 
be said, if ra stand here why not there also? It may be noticed 
that the noun pyAov occurs more than seventy times in Homer, 
everywhere save in the above-mentioned places without the article, 
cf. « 55 (Note). 

15] ovd€ 7oT avTovs —. 

In all probability for an original otd€ roré odeas. That 
avtovs as asimple anaphoric pronoun is genuine in Homer cannot 
be safely admitted. The later usage was certain to assert itself 
to the prejudice of an obsolescent form, particularly when as here 
it fits in so well with the metre, cf. w 241 (Note), X 26 (Note). 

A 18] otf or av dy emi yatay dx’ oipavdbev rpotparyrat. 

Read éz0r for 67 ay, as érére in the previous line with 
Dr. Monro (H. G. § 289): also otpavdo for otpavdbev. Wherever 
dm’ otpavdbev occurs (@ 365, ® 199, » 381) the next word begins 
with two consonants. The less extinct archaism was naturally 
preferred and preserved. Cf. 6 67 (Note). 

A 26] apd’ airad dé xonv xedunv wacw vexveror, 
mTpata pedikpytw, peTererta Se Hd€ee oive, 
TO tpitov av@ voare’ éri 8 aAdura AevKa waAvvov. 


(=x 518-20.) 
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BOOK XI 26-43 


Premising that dud’ aird 5€ probably stands for déudt d& ro 
ye we are faced by the abnormal scansion, or metrical licence of 
]. 28. Even those who are prepared to accept the hypothesis that 
the . of the dat. sing. may be regarded as ‘a doubtful vowel ’ 
must be a little surprised to find it with its supposed long 
quantity maintained before a word beginning with a vowel, so 
that -c éri forms a dactyl. Still this metrical freak is not 
without a little extraneous support. There is + 206 with its 
five repetitions, not a very convincing instance (v. Note on w 322) 
and the very peculiar version of Y 259 adopted as Aristarchean on 
the evidence of Didymus against all the MSS., an instance still less 
convincing, if anything. Dr. Leaf now reads cdxe jAacev (1902). 

Now if no rational account can be suggested to explain the 
extraordinary phenomenon here presented, it is perhaps necessary 
to admit that we should have to stifle our doubts and accept the 
line as a verse. It seems to me however that a probable account 
of the origin of the tradition is still lacking, merely because no 
one has troubled himself to raise the question. I suggest that the 
lines once stood thus, epically unexceptionable, but with one form 
which in later times could not possibly be acquiesced in :— 

dpi dé TO ye xonv xedunv Taow veKveoot, 

mpata peXikpytov, perereita 5é 7d€a otvor, 

TO Tpitov avO vowp’ éxi & dAduita AevKa waAvvov. 
I submit that although pediydea was received with acquiescence 
noea could not be tolerated, and to avoid this representative of 
novv, the expedient of introducing a possible dative was accepted 
as the lesser evil. Cf. etpvv and edpéa. 
X43] Oeorecin iayn’ ene dt xAwpdy Séos jpet. 

Perhaps 7xq should be restored for iaxy, v. « 392 (Note), and 
certainly etre for ype. The former change is confirmed and the 
latter required by A 633 :— 

NX) Geomecin® ene Se xAwpodv déos pet. 

The inconsistency and untrustworthiness of the tradition, fer 
it is nothing less, may be similarly illustrated in the case of the 
verb by setting side by side :— 

xX 42 ads daro, tots O dpa ravras brs xdwpov Séos eirev. 

w 450 &s ddro, Tos § dpa ravras trd xAwpdy S€os ype. 

In x 42 the MSS. are unanimous for the aor. and in w 450 almost 
unanimous for the imperf. 
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The same state of uncertainty exists in the Iliad, ag 


witness :— 

@ 77. OdpByoav, cai ravras td xAwpov Séos efrev. 

H 479 opepdar€a xruréwv’ tovds 5é xAwpov d€os per’ 
So far as we can judge from La Roche, one MS. L has pe in © 77, 
but none give eAey in H 479. In w 533 :— 

ds har’ "APnvain, rods dé yAwpov Séos ere" 


the aor. alone is supported by the tradition. So also in Hymn, 


Dem. 190, but the other examples of this ending yAwpov d€os have 
npet, H 479, > 43, 633, w 243, w 450, except P 67 aipet. 

Then we have xdAos 8€ pw aypios per (A 23, © 460, 8 304), 
Spysds xoAos aipe (% 322), and tuepos aipe (TI 446, A 89, B 328, 
Hymn. Apoll. 461, Hes. Op. 617, ype Hymn. Herm. 422): on the 
other hand fyepos efkev Hymn. Aphrod. 57. In this last place the 
aor. has probably been preserved, because this Hymn contains 
two instances of the same form of expression, which are effectually 
protected by the metre, 1. 91 and 1. 144 ’Ayxionv & épos ede, 
éxos t ear’ &k T dvopater. 

The only possible conclusion on grounds of sense and metre 
is that the aorist is the genuine word, the imperfect and present 
mere intruders. 

The appropriateness of the aor. will hardly be questioned : 
there is perhaps some room for doubting whether aipéw was 
digammated. The positive evidence is limited to A 230, 275, 
B 329, K 235, and & 260: the negative evidence is of the sort 
illustrated above and may be safely regarded as of no weight. On 
the other hand the aor. édetv, though some have said otherwise, 
clearly had no digamma for the author or authors of the Homeric 
poems. 

A 52] ov ydp rw érebarro id xOoves eipvodeins’ 

Possibly zws should be read here. The clear distinction 
between zw and wws may have been developed later, cf. otra, 
ovtws. The hiatus in the fourth foot, supposed to be legitimate 
by some, moved Cobet (Misc. Crit. p. 370) to suggest xara in 
place of ixd. It is however not easy to see why so satisfactory 
a reading should have been so completely expelled from the 
tradition. The only variant is éré in two MSS.GP. I believe 
we might account far better for the received reading if we 


supposed the earliest copies contained this reading without 
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omission of elided letters :— 
éréParro & ye td xGovds — 


_ This by the accidental omission of one o would become éréOarrd 
_ y¥ in the later mode. Then the unintelligible ye would be igno- 
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_miniously expelled, without any one even suspecting that the a 
_ writing was with considerable consonantal change :— 


erOabl 6 y id xOovds. 


_ Compare the Note on ¢ 98, and also that on ¢ 229. Soy 64, 


x 362, 4 122. 
AGI] dace pe Saipovos aica Kaxy Kal abeadparos olvos’ 

For doé we Nauck reads dace. Van Leeuwen and da Costa 
wishing to save the pronoun—a most desirable object certainly> 
for it can hardly be spared—print daiuovos dacé p’ aica xaxy, 
which gives an impossible place to the enclitic. Now in Homer 
we have aica xaxy and Aids aica, but only here the combination 


| Saipovos aica xaxy. Note also that the line immediately preceding 


this, 1. 60, is omitted by the majority of the MSS. and disallowed 
by all editors :-— 
dwoyevés Aaepriddy, rodkvpnxav’ ‘Odveced. 
From these facts the conclusion I reach is that the true 
reading of l. 61 was:— 
Sapove, dacé p atoa Kaxy Kal dbérgatos Urvos. 
tmvos is preserved by Stobaeus (vy. Note on y 143). damone 
contains a respectful rebuke, as in B 190, and is certainly 
appropriate to the circumstances, and finally the loss of the 
vocative amply accounts for the appearance of 1. 60. 
X66] viv 8€ ce rv Oriber youvdfopat, ob rapedvTwv, 
mpds T addxov Kai Tatpds, 6 o Erpehe TuTOov édvta, 
TyAcudxov , dv povtvov evi peydpowrw eAeures® 
The conjecture of érév for rav I now abandon. It has little in 
its favour save a graphical plausibility. 
viv 0€ ce cov oribev 
is simpler and more probable. It is indeed noteworthy that 
cav orev should be Homerically and epically a possible ex- 
pression, whereas trav dmifev is not. Such however is the fact. 
h 101] ov yap diw 
Anoew éevvogiyatoy, 6 Tor Kétov évOeTo Ovps, 
xwopevos Ste ot vidv didov éfardwoas. 
In the first clause the pronoun ce can hardly be omitted, and 
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the scansion of 1. 103 (= v 343) is certainly unsatisfactory. I 4 
would suggest :— 4 
ovee a diw ‘a 
Anoépev “Evvoctyaov, 6 tor Kdrov évOero Oupa, ‘a 

xwopevos wep 6 FP vidv édv didrov éartdwoas. M 

The omission of édv being caused by the desire to save the elision a 
of the diphthong of for and the consequent disappearance of the é 
whole word, the rest follows naturally enough. Let 6 be glossed s 


as o7c and the vulgate is reached. For otdé o dim cf. E 284, 350, _ 
and Q 727 where pw has superseded F’. 
X 105] épuxaxéew. This abnormal aor. is probably not archaic at 


fica due 
case he 


all, but merely the outcome of the application to épvxw of the — 
same principle of d:éxraois, or extension, which made épay into 5 
dpday, 6p® into épdw, and here -ew into -éew. Read épuvxavéew } 
(€puxavépuev), cf. x 429. The present tense brings out the idea of 
duration in the effort and is, so far, better than any aorist. So also — 
v 313, y 144. q 
AII4] de Kaxds vetar, dAéoas dro mdvras Eraipous 4 
velac represents either véear, velear or vetoeat, the future of 
véouat. A satisfactory line as far as metre is concerned would 4 
be : — & 
veleat OWe Kakds, d6A€oas aro TdvTas ETalpovs. ¢. 


So » 141. Compare Note one 534. 


A144] «iré, dva€, wis Key pe dvayvoin Tov édvta ; 
Cobet’s restoration of this line 

OmTws KE fe avayvoin ; 
fails, because the form éz7ws cannot be used with the first syllable — 
in thesis. But it by no means follows that the verse, as it stands, 
is right. Along with the hiatus it has a defect, which is patent 
to all. The sentence, How would she recognize that I am he? 
contains two pronouns, on each of which there is a pronounced 
emphasis, a reciprocal and equal stress, J and he. Now in the 
text we have the enclitic non-emphatic we. What is required is 
undoubtedly éué. We have here probably enough no deliberate 
corruption, but merely the result of an inability to decipher what 
seems a mere confusion of letters. Suppose we have without 
omission of elided, or distinction of long and short, vowels 


TOSKEE YEE MEAVAYVOLE 
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it is easy to see that there might naturally enough be a failure te 
transcribe this into :— 
Twos X Ye’ dvayvoin 
For the omission of the pronoun cf. A 52 (Note). 
A148] aiparos docov ier, 6 S€ Tor vypeprées eviver” 

Here van Herwerden with the change of ro. to xev adopts 
éviorn from a few MSS. A slight further alteration would give 
an unexceptionable line :— 

aipatos dooov ixécO’, 6 S€é kev vypeprés éviomn’ 
Cf. Y 44, & 247. 
A172] 7) SoALyH votcos, 7 "Aprepis ioxéaipa —. 
Almost certainly with a moderate emphasis on the epithet :— 
7 SoALXH Tis vodmos, H Apress toxéatpa. Cf. 1. 200, § 283 (Note). 


For a much stronger emphasis so given to an adjective v. 


A 108 :— 
éoOXov 8 ovre Ti rw elas eros —. 
A188] aypd, ovde wdAWSe Karépyerat 
The last syllable of dyp@ is improperly long in thesis before 
a vowel. Read in conformity with usage, as illustrated by a 185, 
190, 7 330, 383, x 47; 


3 a 4 93 2 OK , , 
aypou eT 5 ovoe Tv owe KQTEPX ETAL. 


¥ The feeling seems to have been adverse to ending a clause with 


a preposition. Hence the preference given to the locatival dative 
here in spite of the metre. That the comma makes no difference 
is clear from H 192, a 209, &c. Cf. x 386 (Note), also p 115. 
AIQO] GAN G ye xia per cdder 5H Sudes evi oikw, 

There can be no true appreciation of Homeric metre, as long 
as we vainly endeavour to explain on purely fanciful grounds -es 
évi here as a correct dactyl [v. Monro, H. G. § 375 (3)]. Surely 
it is better to admit that occasionally time has created flaws and 


_ defects which may or may not now be safely remedied, but 


- certainly ought to be recognized as mere accidents. The cause of 


the damage here, however, is patent. The poet said :— 
06t Spades F evi Foixw 

SuGes bears a certain slight emphasis (v. Note on a 37). Conse- 
quently the order is 66: duds Fou evi oikw. The difference between 
this order and 66 fou dudes is not more than a little stress on the 
word ‘bondmen’ in English or the expressive shrug of a French~ 
man’s shoulders. 
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X198] ovr’ eve y' &v peydpoow edoxoros loxéarpa —. (Ludwich) 
Read ovr’ éu’ évi peydpoow. The MSS. give some intimation 

that this is the true reading, ovr’ éuev P, év. F; but it is clear per 

se that the pronoun here should not be strongly emphasized. 


Perhaps indeed ovre p évi would be even better, cf. 202. In any 
case éue ye must be disallowed both here and in 1. 406, where 


indeed it has been introduced by Ludwich, for éué y on the 
authority of Voss (Hymn. Dem. 44). Also 1. 399 for 7& o€ y & 


, > 
vyeoou read née o evi vyecot. 


A208] errar’. uot d’ dxos 6&0 yevéeokero KnpoOr padrov —. 


Read xnp’ érc paddov, v. Note on p 458. The unique 


yevérxero conveys at least a hint that éy/yvero would not scan 
here, as in N 86:— 
kal opw axos Kata Gupov éyiyveto SepKopevoict 


We may be quite sure the later Greeks would never have removed — 


the latter for the former, any more than the English people of 
the Stuart period would have ousted Charles Il to make way for 
his brother James. 


Those who believe in hiatus licitus and in final v before an i 


open vowel should note this and similar cases. 
X 227] dco apirrjnwv ddoyxou Exav OE Gvyarpes. 
Read adAoxol 7” evar. 
A249] réges dyAaa réxva, érel ok dropwdAton edval —. 
We are told that Aristarchus gave réfes, Zenodotus réfeat 


here. Ifso the dactyl is to be preferred. The canon that the © 


middle is used only of the father or both parents (La Roche) is 
refuted by B 742, X 48, x 324, and most decisively by T 98 :— 
npare TO or’ éwedre Binv “Hpaxdrnetnv 
"AAkpnvn TebecOar evotehdvy evi OnBy. 

Still this is of small moment in comparison with the curious 
notion that réxva, éret ovx should be scanned with a doubtful 
hiatus and a still more doubtful crasis. The ad plenum writing 
may indeed be, and probably is, more correct; but the only 
possible scansion is that represented by réxv’, ézrei ovk. 

A 252] adrap eye roi eis Tocedawv évooixOuv. 

Here Nauck would restore the metre by substituting rev for 
ro. A more likely restoration would be to write éyw ye for éyo. 
Here the pronoun really requires the emphasis, which is needlessly! 
given, as we have seen, in |. 198. 
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h 257] vale rodvppyvos, 6 8 dp’ év TlvAw jpabdevrt. 

It may be permissible to suggest :— 

movdvppyvos evar, 6 8 ap’ év IlvAw jpabderti. 
Cf. TlovAvddpas, rovAvBoretpa. 
L273] yopapery © vice 6 8 Ov warép’ eLevapigas 
yapev® 

The majority of the MSS. have viet, which may be called the 
old or common reading of our editions. Several have vi. There 
is evidence for vid and also for wadé: but vic conjectured by 
Hermann (Hymn. Apoll. 46) is now accepted by La Roche and 
Ludwich. It meets no difficulty, but merely introduces the 
doubtful grace of hiatus licitus into a passage already metrically 
unsound. There can, however, be little doubt that 6 & ov should 
be 6 dé Fov, in which case the . of vii would be elided. But even 
so, the second foot is a peculiar spondee ; for -@ in thesis cannot 
properly remain long before a vowel, cf. X 188. Fick reads 
ynuapevn ef vis 6 S& Fov —. which makes the second foot a 
tribrach. Van Leeuwen and da Costa give :— 

ynpapevn €F@ vir, 6 Fov —, 
which is just a little more objectionable metrically than Fick’s 
proposal. E submit with a slight transposition :— 
vier ynpapevn Fd, 0 ov warép’ eSevapigas —. 
This gives a better emphasis on 6, and should be considered in 
connexion with the proposed emendation of ~ 169, v. Note on 
v 33 fff. 
h 288] rv waves pvwovro wepixtizar’ odd€ Te NyAcis 
7 edidov Os pu) EXixas Boas edpuperwrovs —. 

‘Yet in no wise did Neleus offer her to him who had not —.’ 
This expression is hardly acceptable. Clearly it is not the 
definite pronoun 76 that is needed here, but the indefinite 
enclitic rg = rwi. But it is certain that rw could not stand here, 
nor indeed is it at all necessary that it should. Its omission 
would make no difference. Possibly dvdp’ édidov or dvdpt didov. 
That r# should first appear as an explanatory gloss is natural, 
and that it should finally get into the text in the form of 7@ is 
also quite a simple process. Compare a 292 kal dvépu. prepa 
Sotvas (= B 223). Moreover the use of dyyp for an indefinite 
individual is exceedingly common in Homer. Perhaps also for 
ovde 7 (Aristarchus), ovd’ dpa (Zenodotus) the original reading is 
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ovdé é, which would fairly account for the appearance of the ‘ | 


two variants. 
A298] xai Andny eldov, riv Tvvdapéov rapaxorrww 
This passage, ll. 298-304, may or may not be a later 


addition; but this line though modernized is not necessarily to | 
be rejected like 1. 304 must be. This last is plainly an attempt 
to make dAdore 8 atre grammatically complete, as Dr. Leaf | 
has shown. Here tiv Tuvdapéov zapdxorrw is a very natural — 
modernism, say, of 7 Tuvdapéov rapdxouris with jv understood. — 
In fact, if the introduction of the modern article had not been so _ 
facile and ready a method, doubtless we might have had jy or je Lb 
or even 7ynv (Vv. w 343) crowded into the following line. What 4 
is important to realize is that this line and 1. 304 stand * 
on quite different planes. Here there probably was an 


archaic :— 
kat Andnv idopuny, 7 Tuvdapéov rapaxortis, 


7 ep € \ 
ip Ure, 








In the other case we may be quite sure there was no archaic __ 


original at all. 

338] getvos & atr’ ends ear, Exacros 0 Eupope tTipas. 
TO py ereryopevot azroréurere pndé Ta SOpa 
ovTw xpyilovtt KoAovere. 


The meaning of éxaoros 9 éupope tims here cannot be said to © 


be satisfactorily determined. Indeed the usual translation, 
‘each of you hath share in the honour,’ viz. of entertaining the 


stranger, seems to me quite impossible. There is nothing in 
Homer to indicate that the discharge of the duties of hospitality — 


was ever looked upon as an honour eonferred on the entertainer. 
To him it was necessarily, as Cicero in humorous mood would 
say, more of an onus than an honos, cf. p 382-6. Nor, even if 
the honour to the host be granted, is it obvious why the other 
guests should be sharers in the commodity. But something 
more than this questionable rendering of the present passage is 
required to make it at all eredible that this idea of the presence 
of a distinguished guest reflecting honour on his host belongs 
to the primitive simplicity of the heroic age. It is rather the 
product of an artificial and conventional courtesy, developed 


under the mellowing influence of material progress, and forming 
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one of the distinctive elements of a later refinement and civili- 
zation. 

Nitzsch, obviously shrinking from the sentimental politeness 
and conventional etiquette of the above view, proceeds to file 
down ti, till it means no more than ‘good part’, ‘ agreeable 


_ duty’, as we might say. To do him no injustice, his version 


is:—‘er ist nun mein Gastfreund, aber jeder von euch hat sein 
gutes Theil in ihm.’ This may possibly imply that Odysseus 
is a piece of valuable property, in which they all have a share; 
but how or why that should be, is a mystery not explained even 


by Nitzsch’s quotation of Hes. Op. 345 :— 


ppope Tor TYLHS, Os T Eupope yeiTovos ea bAod — 

‘wo Hermann Werth iibersetzt.’ 

Eustathius boldly makes the clause anticipate the concluding 
sentence in Arete’s speech :-— 

TOANG yap Vupuv 
KTypar evi peydpowwt Gedy idryte Kéovrat. 

so that it becomes equivalent to ‘each of you has got valuable 
assets’, ‘you are all men of property’, éxaorov tév dxpoardv 
TYyULnS poipav exew &v Te GAAows Kal eri TS wrovreiv. This 


mistake is not quite reproduced in the scholion, potpay éyer tiv 


ARES ES CO oY eet reas, 


oiciay, wote tidy Sivacba. The last clause saves the case, 
The writer may have been hesitating between ‘ property’ and 
‘honour’; but we may give him credit for intending to render:— 
‘each of you hath his share in the honouring of him.’ 

For my part I regard this last version as manifestly better 
than any of those already mentioned, and if it squared with the 


repetition of the clause in the well-known passage O 189 :— 


tpeis yap T ex Kpdvov cipev adeAdeoi, os téxero “Péa, 

Zedrs xai eyo, tpitaros § “Aidys, évépowe dvaoour. 

Tptx0a dé ravra dédacro, éxactos 5 eupope Tiyys. 
it might be regarded as entirely satisfactory. Unfortunately 
this is not so. There can be no possible doubt that the meaning 
of ryuy there is ‘royal prerogative’, as in A 278 dpoins éupope 
tyns, Z 193, o 30, Hymn. Dem. 150. This is, I think, the true 
meaning in our passage also. ‘ Each of you shares our royalty,’ 
‘our royal rank and prerogative.’ In other words, we are all 
Baorrjes together. We, Alcinous and I, have no claim to be 


greater than the rest of you, as indeed Alcinous himself says, 
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6 388, making the admission, exactly as Arete does here, an argu- & | 
ment for a generous treatment of his guest by his fellow kings:— 


6 Seivos pada pot Soxéer wemvupéevos etvau. 

GAN aye of SOpev Eevyjiov, ws emekés. 

dHdexa yap Kara. Snpwov apurperées Bacrrjes 

apxot Kpaivovot, tpirKaidekatos & éyd adrds 
There is moreover a singularly close parallelism between that 
speech of the king and this of Arete, the queen. 

The next clause 76 py éevydpevor aroméprere, ‘therefore 
send him not home in haste,’ has some bearing on this view I 
have advocated. It seems indeed highly probable that Kirchhoff’s 
pw for py is right, the intrusion of wy being due to a ground- 
less fear lest ‘sending Odysseus home quickly’ should imply 
rather an inhospitable eagerness to be rid of him as soon as 
possible. Undoubtedly the alteration has left 76 almost destitute 
of sense, whatever be our rendering of éxaoros 8 éupope ripis. 
‘Because you are kings, do not send him home quickly’ is only 
one whit less unsatisfactory than ‘because you are honoured by 
his company, do not’, &c., and both are capped in absurdity by 
‘ because you have plenty of money ’, &c. 

But the propriety of ro ‘therefore’ (cf. yap in 6 390) is 
plain enough if we understand the queen to speak to this 
effect :—Your prerogatives are equal to ours. You have a right 
to a voice in the matter of his treatment: therefore I ask you 
to comply with his request and give him conveyance home 
speedily. ‘The Homeric received opinion is that the host fulfils 
his duty best by sending home (dzoréuev) those who appeal 
to him as guests and suppliants, and that with no undue delay, 
Observe how Aeolus takes credit to himself :— 

k 65 7 pev o évdovKéws aremeuTropev, 
andagainthe extent of whatis implied inthe apologetic statement :— 
kK 73 ov yap por Oeuis éori Kopiléev ovd’ arroméurew 
dvdpa Tov, Os Ke Geoiow aréxOnrar paxdperow. 

Compare also Menelaus’ exposition of the whole duty of a 
host o 68-74. 

I cannot however feel any confidence in the genuine character 
of the glaring hiatus in éevydpevor dromeurere. I should 
venture to restore the metre by a slight change, thus :— 

TO py errevyopévws arroméuTrere 
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ef. éccupévws, eriotrapevws. The Greeks in fact always retained 
a number of similar adverbs -from pres. and perf. participles, 
€.g. mperdvtws, ciwHdrws. In two other passages this form 
éreryonevws may be read with distinct advantage, viz. :— 

Z 388 4 pev dn mpos tetxos érevryopevn adixaver, 

E 902 as & dr dds yada Aevkdv erevydpevos cvvernéev 
Palaeographically érevydmevos and ézeryopévws are identical, and 
not even hiatus licitus can be appealed to for the maintenance 
of erevyopevyn adixave. So also in X 22 cevdpevos may have 
displaced an original éoovpévos. 

We now come to pydé 7a dSdpa, for which van Herwerden’s 
pyde te Sdpa, ‘nor in any wise stint your gifts,’ is doubtless 
correct. 7a ddépa is variously explained: (1) as ‘your previous 
gifts’, v. 0 439 f., or (2) as ‘the usual gifts’. The first is 
obviously erroneous; the second fails to recognize the fact that 
the usual gifts had already been given. Of course according to 
the prevalent style of destructive or disintegrating criticism this 
would ensure, or at least warrant, the rejection of the passage 
in Book VIII. Surely the most legitimate and reasonable con- 
clusion is, that ra dapa is merely a modernization of a very 
natural and simple character. 

An instance of a corruption of a somewhat different kind, 
springing from a different motive, may possibly be found in thie 
lines which immediately precede our passage. We read thus :— 

Painkes, THs Vupuv avnp ode paiverat eivat 

eldds Te péyeOds re id ppevas Evdov éicas ; 
I would suggest that the various and strenuous efforts to ex- 
plain éicas, as (1) ‘good’ és, (2) ‘ well-balanced’, (3) ‘com- 
mensurate with his physical endowments’, (4) ‘bright’, have 
been necessitated, only because a would-be improver thought 
that éioas was a more effective and graphic epithet, whatever 
the meaning might be (omne ignotum pro magnifico), than the 
simple and sufficient 

évoov éovcas, 

which indeed is by no means otiose as a qualification of dpévas 
here or where it recurs € 178. On the other hand éicas being, 
as we are bound to assume, laudatory in its significance prac- 
tically begs the main question and makes the queen’s demand, 


—Tos vupuv avyp de haiverat civor ;—an idle and nugatory form. 
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A 363] 3 ‘Odvecd, 76 pev ov tio éloKxopev eicopdwrTes 
qrepoTna T euev Kal érixXoTor, old Te roAXovs 
Booka yaia pédawa rodvorepéas avOpwrrous 
wevded 7 aprivovtas, dev Ké Tis 0d0e Worto* 

This passage has certainly suffered more than a little in 
transmission. We may note that 7d in 1. 363 has no proper 
construction: that zoAAov’s in 1. 364, for which Zenodotus read 
woAAd, is not altogether remote from zoAvo7epéas in sense, and 
last but not least that re after Yevdea in 1. 366 needs explana- 
tion. 

It seems to me that beside all this there is an unsuspected 
depravation or worse, which should first be got rid of before we 
can hope to make any successful attempt to restore the primitive 
form of these lines, Let me first provisionally eliminate the 
whole of 1, 365 :— | 

Booker yaia péAawva rodvorrepéas avOpurovs. 

Like most interpolations it has defects. There is an iambu 
in the fifth place—roAvorepéwv dvOpdérwv in B 804, whence the 
words are borrowed, does not offend in this way—and though 
we make every allowance for the permanent epithet, yet the 
absurd irrelevance of the blackness of the earth and the wide 
dispersal of mankind to the question of the hero’s veracity is 
particularly conspicuous. 

Now if we turn to examine the usage of ézikXozos, we find 
that in two out of the three other instances of its occurrence 
X 281, d 397, v 291 

(1) GAAG, Tis dpriemis Kal érixAoTos Exdeo piv, 

(2) 4 tes Onnrijp Kat éwixhozos exdero TéEwv. 

(3) Kxepdad€os k’ ein Kai éxixAoTos, 
it is followed by a genitive, and if becomes highly probable 
here, as soon as l. 366 is brought into immediate sequence to 
l. 364, that érikAorov Wevdewv like éxixAowos pvOwv was in the 
mind of the poet, that in fact Wevdéwy is to be understood from 
the following ofa re—wevdea, cf. 6 160 (Note), x 222-3. 

Now with a little correction of Wevdea + dprivovras the 

passage might read thus ;— 
® "Odvoreds, ob pév ti we irxopey elopdwvtes 
nreporn €wevar Kal érikAorov, old Te ToAAG 
Wevde éraprivovow, dey K€ Tis QvdE idocTo" 
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The encroachment of rd I trace to the desire to introduce the 
vocative without creating an hiatus. 7moAAd may of course have 
been zoAdo/, but it is easy to understand jreporjes Kal Wevdewv 
érixAoro as the subject to érdpruvovor, ‘they put upon us,’ The 
speech runs thus :—‘O Odysseus, verily in no wise do we fancy, 
as we look upon thee, that thou art a deceiver and a concocter 
of such lies, as travellers cap their tales with wholesale—tales 
of lands irrecoverably lost to sight.’ 

mwoAXovs — éxaprivovras would be closer to, and account 
better for, the tradition, but would involve a zeugma, idwev from 
ioxowev — Evevor, Which it would perhaps be rash to assume. 
A401] Hé oO dvdpovn dvdpes ESnAjoavr eri xépoov 

Bods wepitapvopevey 79 oidv mdea Kadd, 
He Tept WrOALOS paxeovpmevov HOE YUVALKGY ; 

These lines recur in the concluding book of the poem with 
an important difference. The pronominal object after the 
principal verb is no longer singular but plural. We read 
accordingly ;— 

w III 7 mov dvapova advdpes eOnAjoarr eri xéprov 

Bods wepitapvopevors 75 oidv mwa Kada, 
He Tept wTdALos paxeovpevor HOE yuvatKar ; 
Metrically this latter passage has a distinct advantage, inas- 
much as the third foot in w 112 is an undeniable and unexcep- 
tional spondee, which is more than can be said of X 402, where 
the mysterious potency of ictus-lengthening has to come to the 
rescue. Both passages exhibit the extraordinary participial 
form payeovpevos with however the notable difference that in 
A it agrees with the object after édnAyjcavro, but in w with the 
subject to that verb. Hence Wolf, Kayser, and others would 
read paxeovpevor in X also, the plural being supported there 
by one MS., Cod. Vratislaviensis 28. Obviously the reverse 
assimilation is debarred by the metre, It would be too much 
to say that the plural yvvarxéy is more consistent with the plural 
participle: but the combination eprrapvdpevov—payeovperor 
has this advantage; it makes the victim in each case the 
ageressor. It is noteworthy that in these two points the 
superiority rests with w as against A, although we can well 
imagine how gratifying as a piece of evidenee the converse 
would have been to many scholars headed by Aristarchus, who 
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have found much to complain of in the two concluding books of 
the Odyssey. 

The form paxeovpevos for payedpevos is a remarkable, indeed 
an astounding, linguistic development. That a presumed paye- 
dwevos may for metrical reasons become payewdpevos is strictly in 
accordance with other recognized and well-established analogies, 
€.. dxedpevos, vekeiw, Treiwv, oivoBapeiwv, revOciw, TeAcleTal, dxvelu, 
though it might probably be more desirable, as it is certainly 
possible, to regard payewwpevos as the participle of a desiderative 
form paxelouat, ‘I am eager to fight.” The solitary example of 
paxevdpevos may here be fitly quoted :— 

Pp 471 Omarér avpp wept olor payedpevos KTEdTeroL 

Brera 7) rept Bovoly 7 apyevvys dleoow" 
Van Leeuwen and da Costa have, not without some violence, 
contrived to introduce this form into the two passages at present 
disfigured with paxeovpevos, reading thus :— 

NE Paxeropevor TTOALOS TEpL NOE YuVaLKav. 
In this proposed rehabilitation I fear I must decline to accompany 
the ingenious authors. I confess I am not reconciled to the 
transposition of wepi mrdAvus even by the superadded grace of 
hiatus licitus. It seems to me that zepi wrdAvos is practically 
confirmed by the parallel :— 
= 265 adda wep rrddids Te paynoerar HOE yuvatKGr. 
Furthermore this line directly suggests what is in all probability 
the true reading in our two passages :— 
NE TEPL TTOALWS TE MaxXovpevoL NOE yuVaLKav. 

I have adopted the form in -ovpevos, because the above 
mentioned Cod. Vrat. reads it; but two MSS. of the highest 
quality, Flor. Laur. 52 and Harl. 5674, have payeouevov, which 
should not be lightly dismissed, as the crasis of -eo is easy, and yet 
the neglect of it would be likely to lead to the scansion represented 
by the vulgate paxeovpevor, certainly so after the removal of the 
little particle re. 

We may also acknowledge this crasis by writing payedpevor on 
the analogy of rovevpevov (A 374) &c. &c., as indeed Bothe proposed 
to do, conjecturing wrdAuds ye paxedpevov: but while the insertion 
of ye is evidently entirely gratuitous and unwarrantable, rrdA\uds 
Te—70€ yuvatkov is quite as correct here as in § 265. Obviously 
the loss of re is due primarily to the preceding #é, which very 
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naturally, but most unfortunately, caused the following 78€ to 
be changed to 7, as indeed most MSS, have it written. After 
this depravation re has no foothold, and the metre makes the 
abnormal paxeovpevov a desperate necessity. 
d 423] airap éy® mort yain xeipas deipwv 

BadAov arobvicKwv repi pacyave" 

‘But for me, as I strove to raise my hands I dropped them 
to earth, as I lay dying pierced by the sword.’ This version 
has now apparently superseded the older rendering: ‘But I on 
the ground raising my hands tried to throw them round my sword, 
as I was dying.’ 

Two objections may be taken to the first rendering, which 
alone needs to be considered, as the other may be regarded as 
already refuted and quite untenable. There is only a loose 
analogy in favour of regarding yxetpas defpwy as indicating a 
supplicatory gesture. If such had been intended, the usual xetpas 
avacxyov would give here yxelpas dvicywv, which would be unmis- 
takable. It happens moreover that xetpas deipw, where it actually 
occurs elsewhere, has an entirely different sense. It indicates 
a distinctly hostile attitude, as in Theocr. xxii. 65 :— 

els Evi xetpas aepov évaytios avopi Katacrds. 
Cf. Apoll. Rhod. 2. 14 f. 

The other objection is that BadAw wort yaiy does not mean 
‘I let drop on the ground’, but ‘I fling to the ground’, a very 
different action, and even granting the possibility of the former 
sense, still the use of the imperfect here, BadAAov, would be in- 
tolerable: only the aor. BdAov would serve to describe what from 
its very nature could not be a repeated action nor yet an incom- 
plete action. 

If the words are correctly transmitted, the only possible 
translation, though it is not without difficulties, seems to me to 
be this:—‘ But I uplifting my arms tried to strike down (the 
murderess) to the earth, though I was dying pierced by a 
sword.’ 

He made a dying effort to save Cassandra, or rather to 
avenge her, by striking down Clytemnestra. It was of course 
ineffectual, and she, her work accomplished, turned away, voodi- 
caro, and had not the grace to pay the ordinary attention to his 


dead body. But although no other view of the words as handed 
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down seems admissible, yet it must be admitted that this natural 


impulse to kill the murderess consorts ill with the following com- 7" 


plaint that she hard-heartedly would not stay to close his dying eyes. — 

I therefore suggest this alternative, that yetpas deipwv may be 
an error for yepoly deipwv (xelpeo’ defpwy), an easy and not un- 
common corruption, vy. ¢ 228 ff (Note). The words just before our 
passage are :— 

oixtpotarnv 8 nKovea dra Ipidpovo Gvyarpés, 
Kaoodvopys, thy xtetve KAvtaipynotpyn Sodduntis 
app éepol. 

Now it is clear from the words apd’ éuot, which occupy a 
position of marked and unmistakable emphasis, that the dead 
body of Cassandra falls upon the expiring Agamemnon. My 
suggestion is that the words under discussion describe the effort 
made by the dying king to remove the encumbrance: ‘ But I tried 
to raise the body with my hands and throw it to the ground, 
though I was dying pierced by the sword.’ 

Since writing the above I have read in the Classical Review 
(May 1906) an interesting and ingenious suggestion by Miss R. E. 
White, to the effect that the action of Agamemnon is a form of 
calling up from the lower world the avenging Erinys, by beating 
the earth with the hands. In spite of the extensive learning and 
research with which the question of éxioxyyis has been treated 
I cannot think that the poet meant to convey this idea in our 
passage. Still less can I think that Clytemnestra ran away 
because she fancied the Erinys was coming in answer to the 
summons. Moreover the objection I have taken to my own 
rendering of the vulgate tells equally against this view. 

X 432] otxad’ edcvoecOar’ 7 8 eEoxa Avypa idvia —. 
Not improbably derived from an original :— 
oixad’ eAcvocrO” 7 Se péy’ éfoxa Avypa idvia. 
The disappearance of péya is by no means surprising. We have 
pey’ eLoxos > 266, B 480, and o 227 :— 
advews IvAiow pey’ efoxa Sdépatra vaiwv 
where see Note. 
484] piv pev yap oe Gwov eriopev Toa Oeoiow 

Possibly instead of altering ériovev into érov (Bentley) con- 
trary to Wernicke’s canon, it would be better to read :— 

ériomev GOdvarov ws 
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Cf. £ 309, and Geds ds riero Sypw (€ 205), of oe Oedv ds | tricove’ 
(I 302). But jyara wévra (cf. Hymn, Aphr. 214) might put in 
a claim. 

Obviously in later times toa Oeotow would appear to possess a 
slight metrical advantage. If riov be right, the reading must be :— 
mpiv pev yap fwov tiov cé ye toa Oeotow. 

X 492] add’ dye por Tod adds dyavod piOov eve 
It would be easy to read here dX’ dye dy por audds, as 64 follows 
GAN aye with great frequency. But it seems to me rather more 
probable that the later Greeks found themselves faced by an 
elision they did not like and therefore wished to get rid of. They 
would hardly tolerate 

GAN dye pw adrixa madds 
especially when written at full length agAN’ dye pou atrixa. 

It is surely as futile here to explain rod as ‘that noble’ as 

it would be to treat similarly rdv in the parallel line :— 
T 535 GAN’ aye poe Tov dveipov trdKpiwat Kal akovcov. 
The same suggestion would apply there also. Compare T 322, 
where « avrod seems a satisfactory solution of Kev rod, also 7 149 
mparov Kev Tov watpds, for which read zp@rov x avrod or, as van 
Leeuwen suggests, 
TpOTa Kev aitod —. 
A5IQ] GAN olov rov TyrAcpidnv xatevynpatro xadxG —. 
We have only to turn to E 638 :— 
GAN otdv twa haot Binv “HpaxdAneinv 
before which Dr. Monro with great probability suggests that the 
line (A 517) 
mavras 8 odk ay eye pvOjcopat odd dvopynve, 
has dropped out, to see at once that the true reading here, as 
there, is :— 
GAN otov twa Tyr|epidnv —. 

Evidently tov has been introduced from a mistaken idea that 
riva reflected a slight disparagement upon the ‘hero Eurypylus, 
son of Telephus’, and that rév was necessary to maintain his 
dignity and importance, cf. rod 1. 492. The truth is of course 
that twa belongs closely to ofov, and the combination may be 
complimentary, as here and in E 638, or the very reverse, as in 

v 377 olov pev Twa ToUTov Exels éxipacrov adynrnv. 
So also ¢ 183 q.v., and compare E 554 (Note in Journal of Philology 
xxiv. p. 276 f.). 
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530] 6 d€ pe pada wOAX’ ixérevev 
immobev e&€uevar, 
A flagrant interpolation and proved to be so by every 


possible test. The wiseacre who added these words evidently — 
thought that the scene described by Odysseus occurred inside the © 


Wooden Horse, and that there without the aid of candles, gas, 
or electric light Odysseus could observe changes of complexion, 


wiping of tears, handling of sword hilts, and the like. I say © 


nothing of the trembling limbs, as this shaking might com- 





municate itself to the timbers of the structure, and so be as easily __ 


felt as seen; but imagine the idea of military discipline in an 
ambush of this character, where silence was absolutely essential 
to safety, let alone success, which finds it quite fitting that 
‘many entreaties’ should be addressed to the one in command 
to let out an impatient and for the purpose in view utterly 


useless fire-eater. Except for the words quoted Odysseus — 


describes simply what he noticed before the storming-party 
entered the horse at all. This he states plainly enough in l. 523 
aitap or eis ixmov xareBaivoper, and if the interpolator, rhapsodist 
or whatever he was, had refrained from meddling, the story is 


reasonable and shows Neoptolemus in a favourable light. This | 


however was not enough for our ingenious poetaster, who wished 
to make the hero so exceedingly brave that he has turned him by 
this one stroke into an insubordinate swashbuckler, and the whole 
scene into an impossible and ludicrous absurdity. 

The varieties of reading, ixérevey and éxédevev, eféuevar and 
efiuevar, seem to reflect a little uncertainty in the interpolator’s 
mind, as to how far he could stretch the valour of his champion. 
Is he to ask or to order his commanding officer? To do what? 
To go forth with his forces, or to send him out alone, which last 
as Didymus tells us is éudavrixwrepov? So it is undoubtedly. 

Lastly there is the false archaism irrofev which in itself is 
sufficient to betray the imposture; and if we look to the metre 
we find at once that the imported words, as usual, fail to keep 
the scansion perfect. They make the third foot of 1. 530 no longer 
a dactyl but a tribrach. Some suspicion rests also on the validity 
of the fourth foot: pada gives position only in two other places. 

There are many interpolations in the Homeric poems, as 
every One must admit; but it would be hard to find one more 
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insensate and exemplary than the one here exposed with, I submit, 
no more severity than it deserves. 
542] éoracay dxvipevar, eipovto 8¢ Kyde Exdorn. 

"Aracat for éxadorn Bentley: retpov d€ re Kynde Exdornv Naber, 
introducing an erroneous re, and leaving the most serious fault, 
the neglect of the F in fexdoryy, unaltered. Fick, with great 
ingenuity but no probability, proposes feipdv 0, 6 Fe Kade, 
éxaoTn- 

The simplest restoration would be 

Kndos 8 épéovto Exaory 
or «ipovro as the MSS. give it, but the dactyl is after all a little 
better. The meaning is without much doubt ‘each (spirit) asked 
after its kindred’. x«ydea might possibly stand as — —, but the 
plural always seems to mean ‘troubles’. With the singular used 
collectively we may compare 8 300 daos, v. Monro, H. G. § 170, 
and more particularly for the sense of ‘ kinship’ we can refer to 
the expression in N 464 :— 
yop BpO apvewevar, et wép ti oe Kndos ikdver. (Tod y «i ti ce) 

A550] Alav@’, ds repi pev cldos, rept 8 epya téruxto —. 

Neither dAAa for épya (Bentley) nor éxAero épya (Brandreth, 

Fick) is a good correction here. Read :— 
Aiav@’, ds mepi pev <ldos kai épya réruKto. 
A561] GAN aye Sdeipo, dvak, iv’ eros kal piOov dxovons —. 
This may have come from :— 

GAN’ aye Setpo, av’, Obpa eros kai piOov axovons —. 
The form ava, voc. of dvag, occurs in Homer only in addresses to 
divinities: but clearly this is merely accidental. We certainly 
have no reason to suppose it is an old usage which gradually 


= became obsolete. 


It is quite easy to see that the supposed reading would 
almost inevitably be transformed into our traditional text. 
A565] 6a x’ dpws rporéedn Kexo\wpevos 4 Kev ey Tov 

A strong objection is felt to éuws here = ‘nevertheless’, as 
un-epic. The epic éuas of most MSS. is inscrutable. Perhaps 
év0a k én ds tpocepyn —. Cf. ® 198 GAXG Kal ds deidouxe —, Where 
three MSS. give the corruption as. 
A571] evar écradres te Kat’ cipuTvdés “Aidos 86. 

Read xar’ "Avdos evpurvAés 86, as also in YW 74. It may be 
noticed that although there are several instances of 84 used with 
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a four-syllabled adj. twepepés, xadxoBarés, these are the only cases 


in which the adj. is separated from the noun by a dependent — 


genitive. 
A 580] Anta yap 7AKyoe, Atos kvdpyv rapdxourw, 
Tlvd05 épyopevny Sa KadAvydpov Tavorjos. 

These lines give the reason for the cruel punishment 
inflicted upon Tityus in the lower world. It will readily be 
granted me that the verb, 7Axnoe, is decidedly questionable, if 
only from the large number of variants, more or less important, 
presented by the MSS. To establish this statement and for 
further use I transcribe from Ludwich (1889) ‘#AKnoe XUK. 
Apollon, pron. 87, 28, Herodian. ii. 33. 4 et 87. 24, Eust.; 7A- 
G; 7A- PD, cum yp’ H?; mAynoe F (a et xv superscripsit F*) ; 
nAxvoe HK; A- M (yA- corr. M man. recent.); eiAxyoe Z; 
ei\Axnoev O; cidxvoe post correcturam HK, Heraclit. Alleg. 18, 
Macrob. |. 1., cum yp X; «iAxvoey superscripsit schol. M, Porph, 
1. 1.3; nAxkwoe W, Tzetz. Alleg. A 129; 7A- T; youve Sext. 
Emp. 407. 11.’ 

In the main the prevalent idea among those to whom we 


are indebted for our tradition seems to have been that the verb 
is connected with €Axw or some cognate form. In the next place, — 
although the augmented first syllable of any of these would 


naturally be eiAx-, there is a distinct predominance of the 
illegitimate, or at any rate less legitimate, #Ax-. There is further- 
more a curious absence of the unaugmented éAx-, which according 
to the conclusions of Prof. Platt concerning the augment in 
Homer would here have been most in accord with epic 
usage. 

I would also draw attention to two further peculiarities 
which should certainly be noted, firstly the seeming uncertainty 
as to whether the rough or smooth breathing is correct, and 
secondly the addition in one instance at least, though I am 
inclined to think the phenomenon (pace Ludwich) is far more 
extensive in its range, of an x subscript to the initial ». 

Perhaps a more directly suggestive point than any of the 
above, so far as any attempt to recover the true reading in this 
passage is concerned, is that although ydp is unanimously 
exhibited by the MSS., yet Porphyrius, Qu. ii. 334. 23, gives dé 
as the reading. This I accept as a starting-point of some value 
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and suggest with confidence that the true and original form of the 
line is still recoverable :— 
Anréa § neixiooe, Avds xvdpnv rapdxoirw. 

The reading Anrda for Anro may pass without comment. 
My immediate purpose is to deal with yap 7Axyoe only. 

Nearly every point I have dwelt upon as peculiar in the 
readings of the MSS. leads to or countenances in some degree the 
above conjecture : jeikucoe elucidates the origin of the variation 
between y- and ea-, as well as the partial maintenance of the 
smooth breathing, though €Axw and its cognates rarely, if ever, 
fail to exhibit their proper aspiration. Then again y- would be 
in later times the correct initial vowel of the aor. of aixiZw. In 
Homer of course the verb is dexifw, i.e. afexiLw. It is by no 
means uncommon, 2 22, 54, Il 545, T 26 &c.: but as might be 
expected from what has occurred:in the present passage, there is 
no instance of the full preservation of an augmented form. In 
the only other line in which such a form ever existed, and might 
have had a chance of surviving, there has been a radical 
modernization :— 

7 290(=7 9) adda KaryKioTal, docov Tupos iker’ duTp?. 
not amounting, it is true, to so thorough a corruption as in our 
passage, but still a serious debasement of the archaic original. 
As I have elsewhere had occasion to observe, though van 
Herwerden was first in the field with the emendation, the 
line should run with the true antique form and improved 
rhythm :— 
GANG KaTHElKLCTaL, OooV KTH. 

As to the meaning of jeixiooe, clearly ‘maltreated’, 
‘assaulted,’ is quite equal, if not superior, to any ‘dragged’ or 
‘wounded’, which can be extracted from one or other of the 


_ traditional readings. 


To show the temptation—I might almost say the invitation 
—that would be offered by the supposed original to corruption, 
it may be well to place dé jeixucce before the eye, as it would 
appear in the early uncial writing, in which elision was not 
recognized by any removal of the vowel and y had no other 
sign than «. There is certainly a sort of provocative mystery 
about 
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which almost justifies a verdict of ‘ extenyating circumstances’ for 
the tradition. 
Finally the substitution of ydép for an original 8€ is really 
a common phenomenon in Homer. Quite a considerable number 
of instances might be given if needful; but in this case also 
mercy to the reader may be allowed to temper the claims of strict 
justice to the argument. 
584] oretro dé dupdwr, ree 8 odk elyev EXéo Bau 
This line belongs to the description of Tantalus in the lake, 
éoradr év Aipvyn. The word oredro has been productive of 
much discussion. Hesychbius tells us it means ‘he stood’, 
iotato. On the other hand Aristarchus defined oredro meta- 
phorically, xara dudvorav diwwpilero Kai ovx emt ths Tov modaV 
oTdcews oTdow yap wWoxns onpaivee 4 Aes (Aristonicus), 
There is also an intermediate view, of which we may take 
Mer. Casaubon, whose words are frequently quoted with appro- 
bation, as the representative. He seems to think the sense 
is ‘he struck an attitude’, ‘stood on tiptoe with his mouth 
open,’ ‘ hoc igitur vult poeta his verbis, eam fuisse Tantali seu 
in pedes erecti sive alio quocunque gestu, ut de pugilibus olim 
loqui soliti, rpoBoAyjv, ut ardentissimam sitim prae se ferret.’ 
I regard this as an ingenious, but somewhat unsuccessful, 
attempt to amalgamate the conflicting opinions of Hesychius 
and Aristarchus. Why should a man raise himself (in pedes 
erecti) to reach water he is standing in? It rests with us to 
decide between Hesychius and Aristarchus, and usage must 
guide the decision. In spite of Ameis-Hentze’s amusing 
‘gebarte sich als ein Durstender’, ‘he behaved as a thirsty 
man,’ it will never do to make Homer the corpus vile of this 
trimming eclecticism with whatever wealth of picturesque detail 
it may be adorned for our acceptance. 
We find our verb in the following passages :— 
B 597 oretro yap edxopevos viKnoéper, 
I’ 83 oredrat ydp te ros epee KopvOaiodos “Exrwp. 
E 832 ds mpwnv pev enol te Kal “Hpy oredr’ ayopevwv 
Tpwot paxnoer Oar, arap “Apyetouow dpyeeuv, 
I 241 orevrar yap vndv aroxdWew dxpa KopupBa —. 
x 191 oredro yap ‘Hdaicroio wap’ oicéuev évrea Kadd. 
® 455 oredro 8 6 y dudorépwr drorepepev ovata XaAK@. 
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p 525 oretrar 8 "Odvajos axodoat 
ayxov —. 

To be eager, enthusiastic, keen, sharp-set, to feel sure and to 
express this eager assurance, would satisfy the requirements of 
these passages, and Aristarchus, who derived his knowledge 
from a careful study of the text, is absolutely and entirely 
right. How does the employment of the verb in the present 
instance agree with the ordinary Homeric usage? There is 
one clear point of difference. Here oredro stands by itself 
without any dependent infinitive, such as is found in all the 
other instances. We may be told this is a proof that the 
whole passage is a late accretion, as indeed it may be: but 
this peculiarity of usage must not, I think, be pressed into 
service as evidence that it is so, and for this reason. If we 
look a little closer, we find oretro without an infinitive; but in 
the immediate sequence «yey crops up encumbered with two. 
Moreover the latter clause is hardly Homeric. Of course it is 
possible to translate it with Dr. Merry, ‘ but he was not able to 
take anything to drink withal,’ or with Messrs. Butcher and 
Lang, ‘but he might not attain to the water to drink of it.’ 
But neither free colloquial modernism nor grace of antique 


‘phraseology can remove our misgivings. The objection is that 


an epexegetical infinitive, such as méew is here, would hardly 
stand first in a genuine Homeric sentence; its regular position 
is last, e.g. A 8 Evvénxe payecOu, &c. Would it not then be 
better here to give each verb its infinitive and leave no 
anomaly? The change is mainly one of punctuation. Only 
a slight verbal alteration would be necessary :— 
oredto 5é Supdwy méev, odd elyev EXéo Bau: 

‘He was eager in his thirst to drink, but was not able to reach 
the water.’ The clause oretro 6¢ dufdwy mee exactly re- 
produces the construction of 

E 832 oreit ayopevwv 

Tpwot paynoer Oa. 

The only possible objection of any weight or importance 
would be that wiéew should be the future, and certainly usage, 
as may be seen above, is in favour of that tense. At the same 
time the aoristic sense of mew does not seem altogether out 
of place here, ‘to get just one drink.” Those who believe the 
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future indispensable, which I do not, may easily read zieo@ 
(zierOar); for assuredly the later Greeks would have sacrificed 
rieo? in favour of ziéev without a qualm. An avoidable elision 
of -a. generally disappeared. Even in the line just mentioned :— 

E 833 Tpwot paxnoer Oa, araip “Apycowuw apiéer, 
the original was probably enough :— 

Tpdecow paxéoesO, arap KrX. 

and the same form of remedy is equally applicable to the very 
similar :— 

E 483 dvdpi paxnoacGau arap ov ti por évOdd_e rorov —. 

Read :— 
dvopecow paxeoacd’. 

I will add two more examples in illustration :— 

T 39 xEpol paxécoacba adAG ~EvveAaooopev Oka. 

Read :— | 

xelpecow paxéracl. 
v 112 avdpes eoepxovrat, GAN’ abavarwv 5d0s éorw. 
Read :— 
avépes eioépxovT « 
Nor is this peculiarity confined to the penthemimeral caesura. 
I may adduce :— 
N 356 ... dreSepevar adeewev for drefeuev eEadéever. 
E got pvacba ovdé véecba... for prvdec6’ obdé. (So the 
Cambridge Homer 1892.) 
and if I may venture to take it that 

B 590 ticacOa ‘EXevys . . . is for éxricac&? “EXévys. 

7 24 dperOa épapnv ... for cicoferO, ebaunv. 
there is not much evidence left for this particular hiatus. 

See also note on A 758 with proposed restoration, Journ. 
Phil. xxiv. p, 282 f. 

600] Kata © idpws 
Eppeev &x pedewv, kovin 8 éx Kparos dpwpet. 

The explanation given of this remarkable expression, ‘ and 
dust rose from his head,’ that the dust really does not rise from 
his head but from the ground, and seems to come from his head, 
because he is bending his head to the ground, is too far fetched 
to be satisfactory. Simple facts are not misstated in this way in 


epic poetry. It may be impossible to restore with any certainty 
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the true reading here, but the following is at least physiologically 
correct and scarcely out of court palaeographically :— 
kata &’ idpas 

€ppeev x pweAewv, akpov © ex kpards dpwpet. . 
Otherwise we must in sheer desperation regard ék xpards as a wild 
corruption of something totally different, an adjective d\Anxros, 
darAynros or adverbial phrase zepi 7 audi 7’, aud’ ovac’ or the like, 
a view I do not recommend. 
h 613] py Texvnodpevos pnd GAAo Tt TexvATaLTO 

Os Kelvov TeAapOva. én eyxdtOero Téxv7y. 

For the interpretation of 1. 613 v. Note on 6 684 ad fin. 
Here I may remark that the usual defence for the repetition of the 
negative in 6 684, the agitation and excitement of the speaker, 
cannot be urged. Furthermore the idea that reyvnodpevos here 
= ‘the designer ’, 6 rexyvyodpevos in later Greek, is incompatible 
with the existence of 1. 614, which happens to mean the very 
same thing, and it is also quite impossible to get rid of the line 
by any athetesis, or ruling out, in as much as l. 613 could not 
stand alone. Whatever doubt may be entertained as to the 
genuine character of all this passage, the author of it must have 
included 1. 614 in his criticism of the belt. Still he need hardly 
be credited with the unnatural and inane é) éyxarOero réxvy. 
Possibly he wrote :— 

Os Kelvov TeAapa@v dro eyKaTOero Téxv7. 
Cf. dAoai BovAai. The change to é7 would be suggested by the 
other passages in which éyxdrOero appears (Wy 223, & 219, 223), 
as soon as any doubt arose about édop. The dat. is best taken 
as instrumental, and not governed by the év- of the verb as in the 
passages referred to. Certainly éyxdr@ero stands better alone 
here, as ‘ designed’, ‘ constructed,’ if such a sense be possible. 

On the other hand the variant as keivw reAapOvu equ eyxdrOero 
réxvnv (H 2 man. Schol. 1. M. X Ludwich) suggests that the 
original may well have been :— 

Os Keivp TeAapav’ dAony éyKdrOero TéExVHY 
‘who in that baldrick concentred his weird skill ’. 

This accounts best for the disappearance of the adjective, 
and gives a meaning that exactly suits the preceding line, 

‘May he never have designed, may he never design such another.’ 
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623] ov yap ér adXov 
hpalero Tovo€e Ti por xaderwrepov elvar deOAov. 
Here again the tradition does injustice to even the supposed 
interpolator. Not only is rovdé ri por (La Roche, Ludwich) or 
Tov d€ ye por (Ameis-Hentze, Merry) epically impossible in this 
position; but dpaero civac ‘he thought that there was’ is quite 
beyond toleration. We have dpalécOw vnecow adeSeuevar — ip 
(I 347) and ¢dpdleobe cawocguev yvioxja (T 401), which clearly 
afford no countenance to the expression here. Restore to elvas 
its lost aspirate, and the reading becomes clear enough :— 
ppaleto Tod y én’ enol Kparepdrepov eivar deOAov. 
‘he devised — to inflict upon me,’ just as we have t 576, where 
however the verb and the noun seem to have changed places :— 


“ be , »” 6 a > , 
vov € pvyotnpecow aeOXov TovTov épyow. 


BOOK XII (p). 


p16] pets pev 7a Exacta dreiroper: 

So also A 706. In both passages the article is quite 
needless. There seem to be two other examples of ta 
€kaoTa :— 

p 165 7 Tou éyw Ta Exacta A€ywv Erdpoiot ripavoKov" 

£375 GXX ol pev Ta Exacta rapypevor eLepeovtw —. 
Against these four we have to set twenty-five instances of éxacra 
neut. plur. without article in the Odyssey alone. 

Next, it would be quite easy to adduce between forty and 
fifty examples of pév pa, such as :— 

B 1 dAdo per fa Geoi — (= 2 677). 

a 127 éyyos péev p éornoe —. 

7 336 Knypv€ pev pa peonor —. 
It surely becomes clear that in three out of the four cases of ra 
exaora the true reading is pév pa exacra, and as we cannot well 
leave » 165 in solitary error, it would be better to substitute 
there also 

éyw ye Exacta. 

In p» 165 there is another more important word, which 
seems unlikely to be correct, to wit, Aé€ywy used in the later 
sense of ‘speaking’, not in the epic sense of ‘reckoning’, 


‘enumerating.’ Possibly the letters have been wrongly appor- 
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tioned here. I suggest as a possible and more satisfactory 
division :— 

: 7 To. eyo ye Exact’ adéywv Erdporor tipaveKov 
dA¢ywv would be quite suitable here, as meaning ‘carefully’, 
‘heedfully,’ cf. I 504 dX€yover Kiodorat. | 

So again € 375 should certainly be read with the first two 
words as one :— 

dAXot peéev pa Exacta Tapymevor eEepeovow 
Eumaeus is contrasting his own behaviour with that of 
‘others’ similarly placed, he proceeds 1. 378 aAX’ éuot ov dirov 
éori —. | 
p 42] TO O ov TL yuri) Kal vyria Téxva 
oixade vooTyoavre TapioTatat ovde yavuvTat, 

' The unfortunate singular zapiorara is hardly a corruption 
of zapicravras (Kayser, Ameis) ; neither is it to be defended as 
referring to the wife alone. Such a distinction would be 
meaningless. It is rather a misreading of rapiordarar written, as 
usual, without mark of elision. As a compromise zapiotavta: is 
acceptable enough. Indeed zezeipayvrac 1. 37 is probably an 
instance in point, representing wemeipaarat. 

P57] érmorepy 5y Tor 580s eooerat, | 

Bekker has here suggested éarorépy (cf. 69 xeivy), a step in 
the right direction, but the hiatus after the enclitic ro. calls for 
remedy. ‘The original may have stood thus :— 

érrotepndw 54 F 686s eooerat 
Cf. qvopéndr, dvayxaindt, ayAatndi, Kepadjdu, érépygr, Sekcrepnd. 
The later Greeks lost their ability to recognize ro in @, and 
therefore could not preserve the line intact. 
p or] ev 5€ tpiorotxou dddvTes 

The adverb tpucroryé (K 473) is probably the true reading. 
p98] 7H 8 ov we Tore vatrat dxypior edyeTOwvTat 

Tmappuyée ovv vi: 
W328 9 SKvdAAnv F jy od rH or axypro avdpes aAveav. 

In these two quotations, both referring to the monster 
Scylla, we have the adjective d«yjpur used in the exceptional 
sense of ‘unharmed’, ‘scatheless.’ So at least we are told by 
the authorities, and it is patent that the ordinary meaning of 
akypios, ‘with no heart for anything,’ ‘ dispirited, is precisely 
the most unsuitable idea that could be imported into either 
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sentence. All the same this last is certainly the proper Ps 1 
and distinctive sense of dxypios, as the following passages q 
bear witness :— 
E 812 7 wd cé mov déos ioxer axnprov" 
817 ove Ti pe Séos oxen AKHpLov OUTE TLS OKVOS, 
N 224 ove twa d€os icxe aKnpvov, 
H 100 7pevor avOe Exacror axnpior, akA€es adrws" 
A 392 6& Bédos réAeraUL, Kai axypiov ala tiOyor. 
® 466 addrore St POwibovoew axnypror. : 
While it is clear enough that dxjpws, ‘spiritless’ or even 
‘lifeless’, as in the last instance but one, and possibly in the 
last, is formed from «yp ‘heart’, the prevalent theory with 2 
regard to dxypios in the supposed abnormal sense of ‘ uninjured ’, bi 
‘unhurt,’ is that it comes from «yp. This I hold to be a mani- 
fest error. There is nothing whatever to justify the belief that 5 ; 
«jp has any other meaning in Homer than ‘fate’, and ina _ 
more definite and limited sense, ‘death.’ In saying this I 2 
am not forgetful of Q 82, where wa is indeed a variant, but by 
no means indispensable either in form or sense. Consequently 
dxypos, assuming the possibility of the duplicate from «jp, could 
never have meant for Homer merely ‘uninjured’, as has been 4 
quietly taken for granted. I believe I am fully justified in 
saying that this word in the two passages is nothing but ¢ 
a careless and ignorant corruption or rather confusion, such as 3 





the later Greeks, the uncritical custodians of the Homeric poems, 2 
so often allowed to pass unchallenged. Read in both cases :— ed 
aKNparot t 

a word that still happily survives in the following places :— ¥ 
O 497 GAN’ adoxds Te oy Kal aides 6ricow, a 


kal olkos Kal KAnpos aknparos, 
p 532 avrav pev yap Ktynyat axnpata Keir evi oiKy, 
OQ 303 xepoly Vdwp eriyedar axynparov 
We have in our texts, even in that of Allen and Sikes 
(1904), Hymn. Herm. 530 (paBdov)—, axyprov 7 oe dvddgée, but the 
great majority of the MSS. the Fam. Par. and L have dxjpaov, which 
is quite as near the genuine dxyparoy as it is to the present 
vulgate. 
This adjective is apparently connected with the Aeschylean 


verb xypaivw, ‘to injure’ (Eum. 128, Supp. 999). To refer 
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it to Kxepavvyum, as some do for Q 303, is on the face of it 
impossible. Even dxypdovov (oivov) in « 205 is clearly nothing 
but ‘undamaged’, ‘sound’ wine. The whole description is a 
protest against the usual translation, ‘ unmingled,’ ‘ undiluted.’ 
Of course it was ‘unwatered’, But no one intent on setting 
forth the unrivalled potency of a wine would begin with such 
a superfluous statement. 
ip 108] GAXG para SKvrAAns cxoreAw rewAnpévos Oka. 

via TapegeAdav 

The form zerAnpévos (xerAnjpevos Rost) has no valid support, 
and probably represents zpoo7Anpevos, cf. rXfto (EZ 438), éxrAqvr 
(A 449, © 63), wAjvro (EH 468). The compound verb is better 
here, as appears from :— 

, t 285 adkpy mpoo7eAacas (via), M 285, A 583, 

;: and perhaps from :— 

a v 95 Thos 6) vnow TpoceTiAvato TovToTépos vis. 

PZ] ci tas Ti dAonv pev drexrpodvyorne XdpvBdw, 
thy 5€ K duvvaipnv, ote por civowrd y €éraipovs. 

No argument or array of passages is needed to show that 
mv dAonv is not primitive, cf. Note on e 55, pp. 65-7. The 
_ original form of the clause is fortunately discernible enough from 
_ the words immediately following. That we should have two verbs 
_ after € irws, the former izexrpodiv-youu without xe and the latter 
dpuvaiunv with xe, is not only irrational in itself, but in Homer 
lacks the thread of support from little eccentricities of usage 
which later Greek might furnish. Now if xe had been found 
with trexzpopiyouur, we might undoubtedly have been satisfied 
_ to supply it in thought to duvvaiuny; but not reversely. We may 
surely restore without much fear of error :— 

ei Kev Tus ddonV pev drexrpopiyouu XdpvBdw" 

There is indeed one other passage in which the obnoxious 
combination tiv é6Aonv reappears :— 

428 Odp’ ere THY 6Aonv avaperpjoaps XapuBow. 

In this case there is nothing to show what ri has super- 
seded. Still it would be little below the height of foolishness 
to argue that an emendation visibly indicated in one passage 
should be set aside and refused admission, because the same 
fault in another place cannot be removed with similar assurance 
of correctness. Duly recognizing however the inevitable lack 
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of cogent force to drive home the suggestion, we may never- 
theless find a possible remedy by borrowing zws from our 
passage, wp 113:— 
opp ére ws dAonv. j 
Other solutions may, however, be devised such as édp' é7’ ays 
y dronv, &e. 
It would scarcely be right to pass over unnoticed the fact 
that, while ai (ei) xév ws (jv zws) with subjunctive and « zws 
with optative occur with tolerable frequency, there is no extant 
example of e xé zws with the optative save this «& rws—K 
dpuvaiunv, Which is somewhat hidden from view by the inter- 
vening words. Obviously however the presence of rws makes no 
material difference, and the ease is the same as that of ei xev with 
optative, which must be recognized as Homeric, though scholars — 
have been tempted to suggest in some instances that " should be | 
read in place of xe, v. Monro, H. G. § 313. We find ef rws with 
optative N 807, & 163, P 104, Y 464, X 196, 8 388, ¢ 317, k T4Ts 
x 91. With the exception above named no instance of ef key © 
aws With this mood has come down to us in the text of Homer, 
but there is one passage from which an original xev has almost 
certainly been ejected :— 





€ 460 ef ras of éxdvs yAaivay wopot. se 

The metre urgently requires and the sense readily admits the 

restoration :— 
ei kev mas F” éxdds xAatvay zopot. 

Compare also € 118, A 792, and the Note on x 269. 

On » 114 it is worth remark that civord y’—there is no © 
room for any special emphasis on the verb here—exhibits a 
peculiar and perilous use of ye. It is little more than a mere 4 
metrical stop-gap. Save for the rule of modal attraction, which — 
is not always operative, cf. y 320, the subjunctive would be 
regular. I suggest then that dre pou civyrar was the original. 
May not the optative with its weak appendage be the outcome 
of a laudable but disastrous feeling, that Homer ought not to 
be allowed to lack any of the elegancies of expression in vogue 
from time to time, especially one which could be foisted in by 
the addition of such an ‘unconsidered trifle’ as ye? 
pI2Z0] ovdd ris €or’ GAKy puyéew Kdptictov am avris. a 

The remarkable oxymoron is rather a doubtful phenomenon; 
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but dx’ airs may be unhesitatingly condemned, as a weak 


{ 
- 


_ modernization, perhaps of dzozpo. 


Nearer to the tradition would be izé« ris, for which 
compare :— | 
O 700 ovk éhacav devéeoOar irék Kaxdv, 
P 461 péa pev yap pevyeckev trex Tpdwv épupaydod. 


_ There is no instance elsewhere in Homer of devyw azo. 


The disappearance of the pronominal article is natural 


enough. A probable instance may be found in l. 1 30, where 


yoves 8 ov yiyveras airév would readily come from the less 
acceptable, because more archaic, 

yovos 8 ov yiyverat éx tdv (cf. « 350). 
140] vyi te Kal érdpous: airis 8 ei rep kev GdAVEYS —. 

This line occurs in a passage ll. 137-141 repeated verbatim 
from X 110—4, where the words are put in the mouth of Teiresias 
and addressed, as here by Circe, to Odysseus. 

Again the opening words of this particular line occur in A 161 
with a very slight variation :— 

uni Te Kal érdpovot Toddtv xpdvov ; ovd€ rw HAGEs —. 
This last line together with the one that follows it, was however 
rejected by Aristophanes with good reason. There is some 
justification therefore for considering ~ 140 and its repetition 
A 113 on their merits apart entirely from 2 161. 

That this prophecy should be made twice over to Odysseus 
would hardly be regarded as objectionable in any degree by the 
hearers of the poet. The warning is only made more impressive 
by coming from two competent independent sources. Therefore 
we may without further doubt proceed to examine the nature of 
the warning as given in the two passages. ‘If the sheep and 
oxen be injured by you,’ say the seer and the goddess, ‘then I give 
you warning of destruction’ 

TOTE TOL TeKpaipou. OAcOpor, 
and our line follows to tell upon whom the destruction is to fall, 
‘upon thy ship and thy comrades.? But why upon the ship? 
There is no particular reason for bringing in the ship at all. 
Here I think lies the error of our text. Two possible results 
are clearly indicated, if the cattle were hurt. Such misconduct 
would either (1) be fatal both to the hero himself and to his men, 


or (2) in the alternative, if not to himself personally yet certainly 
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to all his comrades, and even if Odysseus escaped with his life, 3 . | 
his return home would be indefinitely delayed, and when finally _ 
attained less favourable circumstances would be found prevailing 
there. The words, airs 3 ei wrép xev advéys, show clearly that 
his own life would be in danger, as well as that of his companions. 7 
They show it now inferentially, but I am inclined to think that 1 
originally the statement was explicit and direct :— Ss 
TOTE TOL TeKpalpou OA€Opov 

aitG tT 75 Erapors’ adros & el rép kev GAvEys, — : 

After the interpolation of X 160-1, assuming of course that = 
Aristophanes was right in his athetesis, it would clearly serve 
the stability of the new lines that the opening of X 113 and p 140 a 
should be assimilated to that of A 161 in every particular. Hence, 3 7 
I suggest, the encroachment of vyi with damage to the metre and 7 4 
the loss of the emphatic airé: E 
The mere metrical defect may be remedied by vni re ov @ 
érdpois (Doederlein) or vyé & éraiporty 7 (Hoffman) and in other 
ways also; but such corrections entirely fail to account for the q { 
vulgate, and therefore lack an essential condition of probability. = | 





»p 154] & Piro, od yap xpy eva ipevar otde dV otovs —. : 
The acc. usually precedes ypy, and the metre requires that it .? 
should do so here. Read accordingly :— 
@ pirou, od yap eva xpi Wevar ovde Sv olovs. 
Compare y 14 TyA€uax’, od pev oe xpy er aidots odd 7Badv’ also 
for éva similarly treated :— 
v 15 tirdpel apyadéov yap eva mporxds xapicac Gat. 
O 511 BéArepov } arod€obar eva xpovov He Brdvat. 
p 177] é&eins 8 érdpouow é ovata wacw adeupa. 4 
One good MS., Venetus Marcianus 647, has ovacx here, which i 
would bring the construction into harmony with :— . 
pp 200 Ov ody én’ daly drew’, eve T ex Seopav dvéAvocav— 
where Knight proposed ovac’, leaving the grammar unaltered. 
There remains however one other example of ézadeipw, which 
must be taken into account :— 
#47 GAAG wapegeAdav, ext 8 ovat’ drcipar Eraipwv 
Knpov delnoas pedundéa. 
This question of the grammatical construction is well worth 
consideration. The dictum in Ameis-Hentze that éri is a 


preposition in p 200, but belongs to the verb in the other 
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two passages, affords no relief whatever, as I shall show. 


_ Indeed the converse statement would perhaps be more difficult 


to disprove. 


ee eee 2 aT 


Now the simple verb dXe/dw is fairly common and its con- 
struction undisputed :— 
> 350 Aoecdy TE kai Hrewpav Aim’ edaiw. 
E175 TO p 7 ye xpoa Kaddv dArcuvapevn, 
but the compound verb éradeidw, just like zpocade/pw, avhich 


a appears :— - 


K 392 é€pxouevyn tpoodrahe ExdoTtw Pdppakov adXo, 
would naturally and necessarily take, as in uw 200, an accusative 
of the unguent or material employed and a dative of that to which 
it is applied. We may compare the similar difference existing 


__ between the use of BadrrAw :— 


H 266 76 Bddev Atavros davov caxos —. 

and of éruBdAXAw :— 
8 440 Barev & emi d€ppa éxdorw. 
The addition of vwrow to this last would make the parallel with 
p 200 absolutely complete. But the case in favour of the con- 
struction given in p 200 and against that in » 177 is even 
stronger than this. It is backed by the analogous usage of a 
host of verbs compounded with émi, e. g. éririOnu, edinus, éraye, 
erimdoow, éritaviw, érixyéw. Examples need hardly be adduced 
here. They are accessible to everybody. 
There are, I believe, only two apparent exceptions :— 
Q 351 Oy yap Kai éri Kvédas HArvOe yaiar. 
e 175 To 8 ovd él vies eioan 
@kUTOpOL TEPOwWOL, 

v6 in the last instance referring to péya Aattya Padrdooys. No 
one will pretend that these two afford the least countenance 
to the construction in ~ 177. In them the accusatives follow 
intransitive verbs of motion and denote a large and extended 
space, such an extension as cannot possibly be compared to that 
belonging to the ears of the men of Odysseus, even though un- 
charitably and unwarrantably we should endow them one and 
all with the ‘large fair ears’ of the ‘translated’ Bully Bottom 
himself. 


It appears then that G. Curtius’s ovar (ovara) for the vulgate 
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éciv in 1, 200 is a step in the wrong direction, welcomed though it — 
has been by Hinrichs, Cauer and the Leyden editors van Leeuwen 
and da Costa, who refrain however from following Curtius in 
changing év to ® Much more worthy of acceptance is Knights } 
ovac, approved by Nauck and Kirchhoff. :. 

It follows also that in » 177 ovara cannot be right, though © 
it is not necessary to extend the condemnation to ovar’ in p 47; 
for obviously ovar’ may stand in Homer for ovari just as easily 
as for ovara, although the later Greeks did not like to make the 
acknowledgement. Hence I would read :— 4 


<rcasapga nities Renan ee eee nee ee eo 


ee 5 


Cae 


#177 €Seins & Erdpoww én’ ovat. Tacw aAeupa. | 
The change is of the slightest. Even in » 200 the same form ovat’ © 
(ovar.) may be correct, as dciv is obviously a modernization. ’ 
The use of the singular ovat. in these passages does not 
constitute a difficulty, although it may have helped to bring — 
about the received debasements, precisely as in + 539, where 
our received text runs :— ; 
Tao. kat avyévas n&e a 
though every scholar knows that the original must have been :— — 
Tao. kat avxév’ age 4 
aixéy’ énéev [age cod. V] Herodian. This passage is addition- — 
ally interesting, because it exhibits the very raou(v) of w 177. 
But this use of the singular in a distributive sense is fairly 
frequent in Homer, cf. p 332(= 5 369) éreipe 88 yaorépa Ayds. 
8 300 ddos pera Xepoiv exovoont. v. Monro, H.G.§ 170 for other 
examples, ’ 
p 185] via xataornoov, iva vwitépyy or axovors. ; 
An undoubted metrical improvement could be secured in this — 
line by transposing iva and dra :— . 
vna KataoTnoov, Ora vwtépyy ly’ akovoys. 
It is true the next line but one ends with 67’ dxodoa, but 
this is quite as much in favour of, as against, the suggested 
arrangement. The position assigned to the conjunction giving 
emphasis to the noun and adjective may be supported not 
only by the well-known instances of single words so emphasized 
A 32 Gdn’ ih, pn p’ epéOcke, wawrepos ws Ke vénat 
v 47 avrap éyw Oeds cit, Siapmepes 7 oe PvAdoow —. 
140, 331, 6 15, Hymn. Herm. 530, 
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but by :— 
Bh 49 arap avTos sat ok ai k e0éAnoba,— 
E 27 Tpdes dé peyabvpor eel Wor vie Adpyros— 
Taow opee Oupds: 
Z 474 ai 6 y dv pirov vidv evel Kioe THAE TE Epo, 
ele 5 érevédpevos Avi tr ddAow iv Te Oeotow- 
"So i in the vexed passage :— 
A 566 pu} vo ror ob realest daot Oeoi cia’ év OM pxe; 
docov iv ore Kév Tor damrous xElpas edeiw. 
(Bentley.) 
iwv is probably after all the true reading, for iov@ the tra- 
ditional form savours very strongly of an attempt to connect 


_ the two words by hook or by crook with the preceding verb 


xpaicpwow. There was no unanimity even among the ancient 
Homeric scholars as to what this idv@ represented. Zenodotus 


took it for idvre: Aristarchus for iévrz. Modern editors are 


pretty unanimous in condemning both, and deciding in favour 

of idvra, though many look with longing eyes on Bentley’s 

conjecture and lament the fact that no MS. gives the reading. 
Similarly I would strongly urge that A 527 :— 


ovd areXedryTov, 6 Ti Kev Kehadn KaTavevow 


- would be much more satisfactory in point of emphasis and metre, 


read thus :— 
ovd arede’ryTov, kehady 6 Ti Kev KaTavetow. 

The principle of this postponement of the conjunction is 
quite analogous to the case of the enclitic personal pronoun, 
set forth and illustrated on a 37. 

In the last line of this song of the Sirens (% 191) 

idpev 8 dooa yévyrat eri xOovi wovAvBoreipy. 
I would suggest the slight change of dcca into dooa as a 
desirable grammatical amelioration, cf. A 554 

GANA par’ edxnros Ta Ppdlea doo eOéAynoOa. 
There seems indeed to be no other instance of écos with the 
pure subjunctive. 
BI9Q] all’ dd Kypov eAovro éuoi épinpes €raipot, 

397(= € 249) é&jpap pév éxerra énot épinpes Eraipor 
Saivuvt* 
t 172 ddAor pev viv pipver’, énot épinpes €raipot- 
AGAR P 209 
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L554 GAN’ oO ye pepynpilev Orrws arodoiato Tacat 
vines eUooeApor Kai enol épinpes Eratpou. 
W 6 Muppidoves taxvrwdor, énot épinpes Eratpor, 





emphatic possessive pronoun seems natural. In the remaining = 
four cases it is certainly somewhat forced. It would be just 
as erroneous to attribute the pronoun in pw I99, « 555 to a | 
affectionate regard, as it would to Jook upon it in p 397; 
€ 249 as a touch of sarcastic irony. = 

In the next place the metre calls for remark. It isa 
very peculiar feature in these verses that we have a long 
open diphthong in the fourth foot maintaining its original 
quantity before a word beginning with a vowel, nor does it 
avail to defend this hiatus by supposing that épiynpos originally — 
possessed an initial digamma. The supposition is not only at — 
variance with other examples of this prefix ép-, e.g. gpiadyny 
(K 305), épiBwros (B 232), épiydovros (H 411), épexvdys 
(Q 802), épicbevrys (N 54), epurrddvdos (cu 11), épitipos — 
(B 447), but meets contradiction in the usage of the adjective — 
itself. We find IT 378 xéuuav 8 épinpes ératpo, IL. 363 oda 
& é€pinpas éraipovs. Nor again is the doctrine of hiatus licitus 
a disturbing element here, although it is supposed to protect 
the example before éyuoi in the two first quoted lines. It does 
not however form an essential part of my case to take exception — 
to that at present. 

On these grounds then, the hiatus after éuoi and the needless 
emphasis of that pronoun, I am disposed to question the 
genuineness of this expression and to regard it as a simpli- 
fication of an older formula. Such a formula I find in the 
subscribed passages :— 





= ee ee Pe ent eee 
a a at 


~ 


5 Catal gani> aes EI 
pina 4 cea as ~ 


Daa eee 
art 


A 566 py wv Tot ov xpaicpwow door Oeoi cio’ év "OAvprre, 
E 877 dddou pev yap mavres cot Geol cio’ év ‘Ovpra, 
®@ 451 ovk av pe tpeeav door Geol cio’ év ’OdAVprrw. 
II 98 pyre tis otv Tpwwv Bdvatov piyor door eat. 
In many instances the substantive verb is unexpressed :— 
M 13 adrap érei xara pev Tpdwy Odvov door dpioror, 
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y 108 e600 & ereira Katéxtaber doco dporo’ Cf. A 691. 

£ 257 mavrwv Paijkwv cidnoeuev Gooor apioro.. 

I 55 ov tis rou tov prOov dvdccerar Gaaor Ayatoi, Cf. 642. 

6 214 wdvta yap ov Kakds ei, per avdpaow doco. adeOXor. 
® 371 docov of GAXAo ravres boo. Tpwecow apwyol. 
428 rowdro. viv ravres door Tpwecow dpwyoi, 

@ 205 «i wep ydp K eOdAoipev door Aavaoiow dpwyoi —. 
More examples might be quoted, if necessary. There is one 
however which shows this use of doo. in combination with 
a vocative and so possesses a distinct feature of interest in this 
connexion :— 


B 209 Etpipax’ 75 kat Grr, door pyvynorhpes ayavoi —. 


So also :— 


6 250 GAX’ dye, Bainxwy Bytappoves doco apiotor —. 


But then it may be said, why should this familiar idiom have 
been preserved in the passages just quoted, while all trace 
| of it seems to be lost in those at the head of this section? 
The question is a fair one, and the answer is easy. There 


is nothing in the idiom in any wise offensive or incompre- 


‘hensible to the linguistic feeling of the later Greeks. It has 


_ perhaps a flavour of antiquity and is not of such common 
occurrence in classical Attic; yet we may find a practical 


exemplification of it in Aristoph. Wasps, l. 400 :— 
ov EviAnberH Srdcouct Sixat THrEes péAAovoew Ever Fax ; 


- But in the particular cases under discussion there happened 


to be a serious complication, indicated and revealed to us by 
the presence of the possessive pronoun which, as has been 


remarked, is in four cases out of six not quite natural. The 
original expression contained, there is reason to believe, an 
elided unemphatic dative of the personal pronoun éy#, which 
_ gives a perfectly suitable sense in every case. 


It was this unfortunate elision, this partial obliteration 
of po, unwelcome to the eyes and unfamiliar to the ears 
of the later Greeks, that led to the dropping of dco from 
these lines, which [ would thus restore :— 

#199 ali dard Kypov EAov# docor p' épinpes Eratpor, 

397 (= € 249) éSquap pev eral dace p’ epinpes Eraipor 
daivuvé’* 

t 172 GAXou pev viv pipve? door p’ epinpes Eraipoi* 
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Compare the combination of dAAo. with rdvres € 462, 0 307. 
L555 add’ G ye peppapibey oTws aroXoiato Tacat 
vies eVooeA por Kal door w epinpes Eratpor. 


Here 6dco.—ératpo. forms a fitting balance to the preceding 4 


Taga. Ves. q 
VY 6 Muppidoves raxvrwror door p’” épinpes Eraipor, 7 

which with 1172 approximates very closely to the above quoted 7 

8B 209 and 6 250. q 


It is well known that this elision of pou (rot, cor) has been 
only very partially preserved in our traditional text: that 4 
of fo. has disappeared altogether. Many restorations of each — i 
have been suggested, of which some may unhesitatingly be + 
accepted as certain and irrefragable. Therefore in introducing | 
it here I waive any general discussion of its admissibility, a 
ef. Journ, Phil. xxv. 308 f. and Note on a 37. 

That the enclitic is far more suitable than the possessive 
pronoun to the passages as a whole is surely beyond all shadow 
of doubt. Let me recall :— 


0 336 ovr éyw ovre Tis GAXOs Eraipwv of por éacw. Cf. wp I14. 


¥en 
koe 


H 295 govs te paduora éras Kal éralpous ot Tou acu. 
As I have more than once had occasion to remark, the earliest 
writing in all probability did not remove elided letters. They 
appeared, as in Latin, written at length. Hence dco por, which 
seems too long for an iambus, as it appears visibly impossible 
to retain the whole, may have been considered most fairly and 
easily treated by substituting the convenient and apparently 
equivalent possessive éuoi, with detriment to the metre of Pi 
course ; but that is of the nature of almost every modernization _ 
that can be detected in the Homeric text. i 

I take it as a further slight point in favour of this correc- 
tion that with it the elimination of the hiatus licitus in p 199, 
397, € 249 becomes so easy a matter. I have not hesitated to 
remove it, but of course devotees may preserve it intact, if the 
loss would be in any degree painful to endure. The formula 
may also be applied to r 273 drap épinpas éraipous | dAece 
thus: doo & épinpes éraipor, | dAeoe: but ddap 8 is an easier 
remedy. The lengthening of -ap is not defensible. 


Another argument in support of my hypothesis may be 
a12 
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drawn from the fact that it serves to explain the extraordinary 
tradition of Hymn. Dem. 325 :— 
aris €reita paKkapas Geovs aiey eovras 
médvTas emurpotaAAev" 
The difficulty is not caused by the accidental omission of zarnp 
(Valckenaer), dvag (von Gent) or Zevs (Voss). The accusatives of 
1, 325 are due to the reflex action of zdévras on the formula in 
question, and the solution is :— 
abris érei? doco paxapes Oeoi aiév édvres 
with a further possibility of ére? 6 y' décor 
After all I am quite conscious that to many the above 
-emendation may seem too considerable a departure from the 
tradition; but this much may be said in defence. It is no 
haphazard re-writing from unfounded conjecture, but rests 
upon a careful examination of the ascertained usages of Homer. 
These usages have been here set forth for the consideration of 
all, that of dco. in almost full detail: only with regard to the 
elision of pou is the case presented with undue brevity, as a full 
exposition would require far too many pages. 
p 201] aAX’ Gre 3y THv vncov eAciroper, aitik’ greta —. 
403 aA ore dy THv vacov edciroper, ode Tis GAAN —. 
The emendation given in the Note on e 55 (q. v.) is strongly 
confirmed by € 301 :— 
GAN’ ore 8) Kpyrnv pév édr«iropev, ovd€ tis GAAn —. 
where three MSS. X DZ actually have rv vicov. As I shall 
show afterwards, this combination, the noun followed by pév for 
emphasis, has been very extensively tampered with for the 
- accommodation of the later article. 
203] trav & dpa Secdvrwy —. 

Here and in w 534 Knight and others would read réy d¢ 
deecavrwv : the Cambridge Homer has trav & ap decdvrwv. Is it 
not rather the participle that is at fault and needs correction ? 
The lasting state of fear into which the men are thrown in both 
cases is more adequately conveyed by the perf. part. (Monro, 
H. G. § 28) :— 

trav & dpa dedidrwv (dedfétwr). 
Cf. € 60, o 77. 
209] od pév dy Tdd¢€ peiLov emt Kaxdv 7} dre KixAwy —. 
There is nothing to justify this lengthening of the « of ém. 
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So various attempts both ancient and modern have been made to = ij 
escape the difficulty. Zenodotus read éye. Schol. H Vind. 133 Pa 
gives ére. from emo, cf. A 483 Tpaes eérov rodAoi —. This La 
Roche accepts. Ahrens preferred ére as a supposed equivalent 
of det, ‘comes upon us,’ as ret = riOnor, S800 = SiSwor: but | 
analogy alone is not sufficient warrant for the form. The — i 
simpler remedy of transposition seems to me in every respect ‘ | 
preferable :— 





ov pev 64 70d Ee petLov KaKkov | 

The quantity given to ém is now natural enough; yet the — 

appearance of ére in the MSS, is not surprising. The ready 

confusion of éri and éef could not be better shown than in the 

quotation of A 598 in Aristotle’s Rhetoric (3, 11):— , | 

avris ért damedovee for atris éxeira rédove€. 

Here éx. is amply confirmed as the true reading, and its — 

erroneous position accounted for by such passages as :— 


A 515 ézret ov tou ému d€0s —. 





6 563 ovre te mnpavOnvat emt déos —. 
Cf. 110, A 367, T 48, + 315, € 92. 
p 223] SKtdrqv 8 odkér’ euvOedunv —. i 
"Eru is, I submit, scarcely suitable. Perhaps the words should 
read thus :— 


ovK érepnvbeounv 

“I did not tell them of Scylla as well.’ 
2 235] evOev yap SKvAXy, Erépwht dé dia XapvBdrs 

dewvov aveppoiBdnoe OadAdoons dApupov Sep.” 
Nearly all the MSS. have pey ydp. It may seem paradoxical 
to say both are wrong: but an original évOev ev SxvAAy might 
perhaps best account for their presence. Mer preserves a trace - 
of gv: yap comes in after its disappearance. The verb is, 
I think, required here. 

Next dewév is certainly strangely used. With vdwp following 
it should hardly be an adverb. Lastly dta in Circe’s mouth is 
satisfactory (104); but to Odysseus the monster is doy and dew. 

évOev Env SKvrAAy, Sev 8 Erépwh. XapuBdis 
Thos aveppolBdynoe Oardoons drApupdv BSup. 
seems within the limits of possibility. 
#251] as O or eri rpoBdAw artes Tepiuner paBdw 
ixOvor rots dAvyours SdAov Kara eidatra BadlAwy —. 
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This unique émt rpofddw, ‘upon a headland,’ shows how far 
the later Greeks were prepared to go to be rid of an obsolete 
elision. Rather than accept :— 

as 8 dr émi rpoBAnO adres — 
they adopted zpofodrw, which might have meant the same thing 
as mpoBAnr, if usage had so decreed. Usage however gave it 
other senses for which the Lex. may be consulted. Outside 
this passage the word, one of fairly frequent occurrence, never 
means any thing like ‘headland’, and this fact seems to have 
urged some to attempt to take it here in spite of its position as an 
epithet of fa8dw. As might be expected in a passage likely to 
be so popular as this about Scylla and Charybdis, modernizations 
are rife hereabouts, rots 6Aéyour (252) perhaps for «ivaAéo.cr, loss 
of archaic ye (257), ype (243), eopynoaca(221)&c. In 252, how- 
ever, R. P. Knight’s excellent suggestion of doAdevra would enable 
us to retain éA/yo.ou without the intrusive later article :— 
Geom dodeevr’ ddiyoure kat eidata Baddkwv —. 

We have véxvacw X 569, x 401, W 45, mitvoow « 186 and 
yevvoot A 416, sufficient warrant for the supposed (yOvcow. 
p 298] add’ aye viv pou wavtes dudocate Kaprepdv Spxor, 

ose pH Tov Tis atacOadiner Kaxjor 
} Body Hé te pjAov amroxrayy: 

Here dzoxravy is assuredly wrong in metre. The -y of the 
thematic aor. cannot be shortened before a vowel. The true 
reading may be inferred with almost absolute certainty from :— 

e363<:" kal @pooa Kaptepov OpKov 

py pev mpv Odvoja peta Tpdeoo dvadpjva: —. 

B 373 GAN opocov py pntpt Pirn rade pvOjocacba —. 
We have, it is true, in these passages no nom. with the aor. infin. 
to correspond to tis here; but for that little detail we may refer 
to the weli-known A 76 :— 

Kai Lol Ooocov 
7] pév pot Tpodpwv emer Kal xepoiv apynger. 
We should restore then : 
i Body Hé Te wydAov amroKrapev" 

This use of the aor. infin. of a future event is curious enough to 
have caused the appearance of the aor. subj.: but the passages 
adduced prove its validity, and the metre EOD understood 


demonstrates its necessity. 
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B 329] GAN dre dH vyos e€pOito ya wavra 


Perhaps we should not be wrong in saying that this unmetrical ‘ | 


adaptation or imitation of 163 :— 
ov yap Tw vnov e&€pOiro oivos épvOpos, 


has suffered from being made to conform too closely to its ; 


model. Less objection could be taken to :— 
GAN ore 5) vnos pev aredbiar ja ravra, 
or perhaps dAX’ ore 8y p éx vos. 
BP 335] GAN ore by dia vycov idv nAvéa Eraipovs 
There is no apparent reason why either érdpovs 7Avéa or 


jAvoKov éraipovs, both suggested by Bentley, should have become — 


the vulgate. But if the original verb were 7wAvoxKaoa, it would 
inevitably be glossed, and might afterwards be displaced, by 
naAvéga. 

In favour of the proposed form we have three instances of 
aAvoKalw :— 

p 581 vBpw ddAvoxdlwv avdpav irepynvopedvrwv* 
E 253 ov yap pou yevvatoy dAvoxaLovte paxerbar —. 
Z 443 al xe Kaxos &s voodw advoKxalw tod€po0. 
I may add further that the next line (4 336) :— 
xeipas vupapevos, 60 eri oxéras Hv avéepouo, 
can only be regarded as a weak interpolation, suggested by 
and concocted from B 261, x 182 for the one part, and from 
€ 443, » 282 for the other. The yetpas vupdpevos is tolerable 
enough, as far as the meaning is concerned, but hardly the rest 
of the line. Odysseus needed no shelter from the wind either 
to wash his hands or to say his prayers. It would be ridiculous 
to assume that he deliberately intended to go to sleep. 
355] Booxéoxovf éduKes Kadai Boes edpuperwror. 

Clearly this cannot have been the original form of the 
line. Metrically Booxéoxov@ €Acxes is a sheer impossibility, nor 
is the unique double iterative PBooxéoxopar very likely to be 
correct. I would suggest :— 

Booxov@ cidirodes EXixes Boes edpvperwror. 

This familiar combination cidizodas éAtxas (I 466, & 448, 
a 92, 5 320, 46) would seem to have been successfully tampered 
with here, because the neighbouring 1]. 262 :— 

év0a 8 éxav xadai Boes etpupérwror — 
naturally suggested that the third foot, which seemed defective 
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‘when the F of Fédixes was lost, might by a little judicious 
‘treatment be improved and perfected. There would be the less 
hesitation about borrowing xadai and abandoning ciddrodes, 
because there was a wide-spread impression that ciAizrodes and 
é\uxes Were synonymous terms, v. Scholia on O 633 and M 293. 
We may easily believe that the rhapsodists and their hearers 
were fully convinced that the revised version was distinctly — 
better in scansion. With our knowledge of the lost F we 
are aware that this was an error; but many are still of opinion 
that Knight’s Bécxovro Féduxes is a possible and acceptable — 
correction, as indeed it would be if the second foot of the 
_hexameter could be a tribrach. 

372] 7 pe par cis drnv Koiunoare vnrde trv 

It is impossible to regard vyAé here as anything more than 
an unfortunate attempt to improve upon the epic epithet 
vndvpw or ndvpw. As already remarked, this part of the poem 
seems to have been made the object of special attention on the 
part of would-be improvers. 

p 388] trav dé kK eyo Taxa vino Ooi apynrt Kepavvd 
tuT0a Badov Kedoayn peow evi oivort TéovTw. 

The subj. xedowpris indispensable; otherwise instead of a 
strong assurance that satisfaction would be given to Eelios, and 
a threat that punishment would fall upon the offenders, we have 
merely the vague statement of a contingent possibility. 

» 396] drradéa re kal dpa’ Bodv F ds yiyvero duvn. 
This line attached to a preceding, 
kpea & aud dBedoior peptKet, 
“seems to me quite worthless as evidence that the -a of the 
neuter plur.-was originally long (v. Monro, H. G. § 374). Cf. 
wy 225 (Note). 

On the contrary I rather incline to regard it as a proof of the 
almost insuperable difficulty the later Greeks experienced in 
attempting to make a slight addition to a Homeric description 
without leaving evident traces of their handiwork. The idea of 
adding dézradéa and dua is not in itself unattractive; the state- 
ment is in harmony with the preceding aud’ dBeAoior.. It is at 
worst only superfluous; but the line still has to be completed, 
and although the ending is metrically more successful than the 
beginning, yet it is after all even more of a superfluity than the 
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earlier part, for Body & &s yiyvero dwvy is merely a periphrastic 





repetition of peyvxer. Additions of this character are well-known 


phenomena. 
#405] 51 rere xvaveny vedeAnv eornoe Kpoviwv 
vnos Urep yAadupis, nxAvoe Se wévtos ix’ airs. 
Both these lines are found again, € 303-4, and the last 


clause, to which alone exception can be taken, is nearly repeated — 


in H 64 :— 

pedrdver S€ re rovtos im’ airis. 
But there atrjs, on which the doubt falls, refers to ppié Lediporo 
not as here to vepéAy, so that the sense of iz’ airs is in 
any case rather different in H 64 from what it is in w 406 and 
E 304. 


The use of the oblique cases of airdés as unemphatic pronouns ~ 


of reference, anaphoric pronouns, is questionable in Homer. It 
is obvious that some allowance must be made for the encroach- 
ment of the later regular usage. In the above instances if the 
archaic original had tat ryjs—an undeniable possibility— 
nothing else could be expected than that it should be turned 
afterwards into the regular im airjs. 

In H 64 this I believe is the true solution ; but in the other 
two passages there is an alternative suggestion which deserves 
a little consideration. May not the true reading be :-— 

nxAvoe Sé wovTos br’ avrds. 
‘And the sea itself grew dark beneath it.’ The shadow of the 
dark cloud falls primarily upon the ship, which it seems to over- 
hang, but extends also over the surrounding ocean. From airés 
the description gains somewhat in natural truth and pictorial 
effect, while it loses nothing from the removal of the doubtful airjs. 
p 4I2] Ange KvBepryrew xepadgy (sc. iords) 
Instead of the gen. it would be easy to read the ace. 
mAnke KuBepvytnv Kepadny, 
just as in A 240 rov 8 dopt ARE’ adyéva. The yulgate would be 
more easily reached from this than from xvBepvytao xapa which is 
suggested by Fick. 
» 419] xKipaow éudopéovro, Geds 8 aroaivuto vooTov. 
From this line, repeated € 309, and two others :— 
N 262 Tpoua, 7a xtapevwv drroalvupar. 
p 322 tuov ydp 7 dperns aroaivuTa eipiora Leis —- 
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it might be supposed that aivvyac had an initial digamma. 
The rebutting evidence however is too strong to be dis- 
regarded :— . 

£144 GdAd p ‘Odvocjjos rdGos aivvrat oixopévoto. 


_ A580 Evptmvdos 9 éexdpovee kal aivvto revxe ax’ dpov. (= N 550) 


A 531 ék 8 aivuto Oypov. 53 dard racedAov aivuro réfov —. 
0: 595 Ktdos draivuro, <A 582 tevxe drawipevov —. 

® 502 ds dp’ édhy, Anta S¢ cvvaivyto kapriAa toga —. 

P 85 tov pev drauwipevov KAvTa TedxEa. xX 5OO xelpds 7 aivipevat. 
To these may be added :— 

_ Hymn. Herm. 434 rov 8 épos ev or Peoow dynxavos aivvto Oupdv. 

If then dwoatvyyor has displaced in pp 419 &c. some less 
familiar verb, it can hardly be any other than that which still 
holds its ground in :— 

Hes. Op. 577 jas yap €pyo.o tpitnv arapeiperar aicav —. 
»  Theog, 801 civderes 5& Gedy drapeipera. 
Nor are we quite left to conjecture alone in this matter; for 
Plato De Legibus vi. 777 actually quotes p 322-3 thus :— 
Hpiov yap Te voov arapeiperat edpvora. Zevs 
dvépOv ovs Gv bn Kata SovALov juap eEAyot. 

Whatever we may think of the minor variants from our 
received text, it is hardly to be supposed that Plato introduced 
an entirely new verb into the passage, that is, one not generally, 
or at least widely, recognized as belonging to it, cf. Athen. v. 264, 
EKustath, 1766, 56. 

And if dwapetpera: is right in p 322, it is no extravagance to 
propose dzrapeipoyar in N 262 and dzapeipero in our line and its 
repetition. 

#422] ex d€ of iordv dpage worl tpérw’ aitap éx aitd 
éxitovos BéBAnto Bods pivoio Terevxus. 

The usual version, ‘and (the wave) brake off the mast close 
by the keel,’ seems to me impossible. Firstly wort tpdérw is not 
the phrase to express the position of a fracture; ori tpéru would 
be required. Secondly the mast was not a fixture inserted into 
the keel, but was lowered and raised as required. Now if the 
mast were standing, we might accept readily enough the possi- 
bility at least of snapping it off at the keel, as the end of the 
mast might well be inserted into a hole in the keel made for the 
purpose; though I believe the idea of any such insertion is 
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derived solely from the misinterpretation of this very passage. The 
pecddun indeed seems to have been intended to dispense with the 
necessity for such a hole. Moreover the existence of a hole 
of this kind would have made it a very difficult operation to 
lower the mast, as it would have had to be lifted every time 
clear of the hole, before it could be lowered at all. 

However, we might here concede the supposed hole in the 
keel without reservation, and yet manifestly, under the circum- 
stances, as the mast fell twelve lines before (I. 410), struck the 
pilot on the head, as he was steering in the stern, and killed him, 
it could not now be snapped ‘at or near the keel’. How then 
are the words to be understood? What does happen to the 
fallen mast? I suggest the following :—‘the wave knocked the 
mast off the ship, or what remained of the ship—there was not 
much left of it—alongside the keel, so that it floated beside the 
keel.’ If this be so, we see at once, what was not obvious before, 
why the dpage of Aristarchus is right and the éage of Zenodotus 
necessarily wrong. 

In éw airé we have a strong instance of the usual later 
unemphatic use of the pronoun. The reasonable solution of this 
and similar examples should go far to enforce more generally the 
conclusion arrived at in the Note on (137 q. v. I suggest that 
air here represents an original ior, as also in € 254. Similarly 
éx 6 iorov is admissible for the é« & atrod of pm 51, 162, 179. 
Indeed in these passages the noun not having preceded may be 
said to have considerable claims apart from any question of the 
epic use of the pronoun. 

In the use of rerevyws as passive in sense and equivalent to 
teruypéevos we have a grammatical solecism, which only, or 
perhaps not even, the direst necessity should induce us to 
accept and condone. Of course there is first of all the surgical 
remedy, the excision of a large passage as unworthy of Homer. 
The removal of a small one would be of no avail, is indeed quite 
impracticable. Kammer accordingly condemns 420-48. If 
however we acquiesce in the genuineness of the line, as is only 
reasonable, until we are convinced that it is part and parcel of 
a spurious addition, we are under some obligation to account in 
a fairly natural manner for any abnormal feature it exhibits. 


In any case if we can do this successfully, we remove one of the 
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supports on which the adverse opinion rests. Wan Herwerden 
has suggested as a possible original the ending :— 
Bods pivod veorevxés, 

and again the line is quoted by Athenaeus (xiv. 632) in this 
form :— 

éritovos terdvuato Boos Idi xrapévoto, 
There is however one obvious objection against putting faith in 
either of these solutions. How could the vulgate possibly have 
arisen from any such originals? By what conceivable course of 
development or disintegration? It has also been suggested 
that rerevyws should be referred to rvyxévw, and not to revyw 
at all, a curiously lame evasion of the difficulty. 

I am emboldened to present an idea which seems at any 
rate better fitted to account for the rise of the traditional text. 
My supposition is that originally the line stood thus :— 

érirovos BéBAnO’, 6 Bods pwoio térvKTOo. 
It is not very far-fetched to assume that BeBAnf 6 or BéBAnTo 
6 (written éx wAjpovs) might be taken for BéBAnro, especially 
as the later Greeks would not be over ready to recognize any 
form of the masculine relative pronoun save ds. Once let 
BéBryro stand alone without 6, and the necessity of altering 
tervxro becomes absolute. In this place the regular and fre- 
quently occurring rervyyevos could not be accommodated. 
There was therefore no resource except crediting Homer with 
terevyws, of which, I venture to say, he was never guilty. No 
doubt the Homeric text, as we have received it, contains other 
absurdities equal in grossness to this particular specimen, and 
it is, I fear, considered scientific to let one corruption prop up 
another. The old saying, ‘two blacks do not make one white,’ 
no longer holds good: for it seems quite legitimate to argue 
that, when two blacks are placed side by side, both become 
immaculate. I will make no further comment on the general 
futility of this proceeding, but will forestall the production of 
one concrete instance of an exactly similar misuse of a perf. 
part. act. If we turn to one of the later books of the Odyssey, 
we may read, I think in every text :-— 
p 519 deidn Sedamws exe’ ipepdevta Bporoicr. 
I may just note in passing that for deidy some editors have the 
ill-supported variant, deidec; but the special feature, to which 
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I call attention here, is the participle 8Sads usually very | 


tenderly treated as a genuine Homeric vagary for dedanpévos. 

It is assuredly nothing of the kind. It is a mere blunder. Let 

us restore the older form of the 3rd sing. subj., and give back 

to Homer the long-lost but true reading :— 
aeidnot Sacis ee’ inepdevta Bporoict. 

There will then be no need to apologize for the grammar, and 


any one can appreciate the facility, with which CIAA€IC mig 
be misread into AEAAQC. 


BOOK XIII (). 
v 28] avtap Odvoceds 

TOAAG Tpds HéeALov Kepadyy TpEre TappavowrvTa 

ddvar erevydpevos’ On yap pevéeave veer Oar. 

Though it is hardly matter for wonder that Nauck should 
have suggested érevydpevos, and Wansink éeAddpevos, instead of 
éerevyopevos in |. 30, still it is by no means easy to acquiesce in 
either change. They are both a little too remote from the 
tradition. At the same time the objections to dtvar érevydpevos 
are stronger than might at: first sight be supposed. Let us 
compare the other examples of éreiyeo@a. followed by an in- 
finitive :-— 

B 354 70 py ts mplv ereyerOu olkdvbe véer Oar. 

€ 399 vnxe 8 ererydpevos roalv nreipov éxiBnvat. 
Obviously these give no countenance to the recognized rendering 
‘eager that the sun should set’, ‘impatient for the setting,’ but 
support only the more simple and natural, though here impossible, 
version ‘hastening to set’. The change of subject exhibited by 
the infinitive goes rather beyond the usual Homeric licence, 
because the infinitive is here attached not to the whole clause, 
but to the participle only. See the instances given in Monro’s 
Homeric Grammar § 231: of these A 340 éyyis écav mrpodvyeiv, 
‘they were near for him to escape,’ seems to come nearest in 
point of harshness to the present instance. It is not really 
quite so violent, for the expression is preceded by od ydp of irmou 


(i. e. od 5€ of) and the pronoun may logically be regarded as the 
subject. 
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Moreover a further criticism may be made upon this phrase 
_ Sdvar éxevydpevos. The sense here necessarily assumed is not only 
_ admittedly harsh, as we have seen, but in reality and for another 


reason inadmissible. ézevyduevos with an infinitive, as the 


_ examples quoted indicate, is not fairly represented by ‘eager’ 
and ‘impatient’. In this collocation the word connotes not 

_ these feelings alone, but the vigorous action which is prompted 
by them. It might be rendered ‘ exerting himself’ or in common 
parlance ‘putting his shoulder to the wheel’. It is evident that 
Odysseus could not by any personal exertion accelerate the chariot 
of the sun. 

Under these circumstances then some slight change may at 
any rate be considered. I would alter one letter only and read :— 
Sdvac érevydpevov 
‘hastening to his setting’. It may be objected that this is too 
easy a correction. Why has it not been made before, and why 
was the vulgate ever preferred? The two questions are practi- 
cally identical and a satisfactory answer will go far to prove the 
emendation. In the first place then probably because readers 
and editors have somehow persuaded themselves that there is 
a contrast intended. between the epithet zaydavdwvra, ‘ all- 
radiant,’ and the verb Sdva, as if Odysseus began casting 
impatient glances at the sun, as soon as, or even before, it had 
attained its meridian height. Hence comes apparently Nauck’s 
unfortunate dyv for 5) in the next clause. Such a persuasion 
is however quite gratuitous. It exaggerates the excusable 
impatience of Odysseus and moreover betrays a somewhat in- 
accurate observance of natural fact. Are we to suppose, forsooth, 
that the sun’s light would not be zaydavéwy after midday? 
Let all possible emphasis be given to the rap-, yet I venture 
to say that the very reverse is a good deal nearer the truth; for 
the fiercer vertical rays of midday are rather less dazzling to 
the eye than the horizontal, though really weaker, ones of 

afternoon. 
Dr. Wordsworth (Athens and Attica, p. 46) in reference to 
the fact that the battle of Marathon was won towards evening, 
GAN’ Guus o arewrdperba giv Gcois mpds Eorrepay, 
(Arist. Vesp. 108s) 
has this comment, which strikingly confirms my position, ‘'The 
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hour of the day ...may have conduced much to the success 


of the Athenians. The sun would then have streamed in full 
dazzling radiance, so remarkable in the sunsets of Greece, on the 
faces of their adversaries, and against it the conical tiara of the _ 
Persians would have offered little protection.’ . 

The second and chief cause of the corruption however must : 
have been the somewhat short-sighted notion that 8) yap_ 
pevéave veecOau is bound to refer solely to the two words that — 
begin the line, instead of to the whole preceding statement. 
If this arbitrary limitation be admitted, then undoubtedly 
exevyopwevov must be changed to éevyduevos in spite of any — 
resultant harshness of construction for Siva. But what need — 
is there for the limitation? In very truth none whatever, cf. 
p 23-5. ‘For now he was anxious to return home’ is the reason 
for the oft-repeated turning of his head to see the progress of the 
declining sun. The true reading :— 

Sdvac érevydpevov 
tells us that the sun was declining, and that the hero with ~ 
ordinary sound sense did not begin casting these anxious ¥ 
glances until the sun (then more than ever rapdavdwv) was 
unmistakably sloping quickly to the west. 

So Cassian (Monast. Institut. x. 2) describing the weariness 
of a monk’s life writes: ‘egreditur et ingreditur callem et solem 
velut ad occasum tardius properantem crebrius intuetur.’ 

It appears that after all éevydmevov is the reading of at least 
one MS., No. 5 in the Imperial Library, Vienna, v. La Roche, 
Hayman ad loc. This MS. was collated along with the other 
Viennese MSS. by F. C. Alter in 1794. It was regarded as of 
some importance by Heyne: but van Leeuwen (Mnemosyne 1889) 
declares it is a mere copy of Palatinus 45, and more recently it 
has been entirely ignored by Ludwich (1891) in his apparatus 
eriticus. La Roche (Proleg. ad Odyss.) is very severe upon 
it (L):—‘ vitiis cuiusvis generis est depravatus et nullius 
pretii.” However he concludes his censure with the signi- 
ficant words:-—‘tamen hic quoque codex habet nonnulla, 
quae ad emendandam OQOdysseam non sint inutilia.’. I have 
to thank it for raising my conjecture to the rank of a variant. 
vy 64] 7108 dpa Kypuxa mpoter pévos “AAKwwdot0 

Hycobat eri vna Ooty kai Ova Gaddoons: 
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If we compare with this :— 
€ 237 8 tor Ew Hvwyov Kal ayaxAvrov ‘opera 
vyero tynoacOat és "IAuov- 
it is apparent that the true reading in both passages is yyyoacd 
with elision of the diphthong. A tribrach in the second place 
and an amphimacer in the third are alike impossible. 
vQ2] 5) TdT y' drpéeuas cdde, Achacpévos doo ererdvOa. 
The otiose ye shows that the original was :— 
37) 760 6 y atpepas edde —. (Cf. y 270, a 268 Note.) 
For a similar survival of ye after the pronoun has been lost, v. 
¢@ 98 (Note). Of course a period, not a comma, should stand at 
the end of 1. 91, and the passage becomes closely assimilated in 
form to x 185 f.:— 
Aaéprew jpwos, 6 Koupilwy popéecke’ 
bn tore 7 78y Keio, papal & eA€AvvTo ipavtwv’ 
v 107] ev 8 iorot AOcor repipjKees, &vOa Te vipat 
pape tidhaivovew ddurdppupa, Gadpa idérOar’ 
év 8 vdat devdovra. 

*Aevdovra is the reading of the majority of the MSS. A 
minority have the obviously impossible devvdovra, and a still smaller 
minority aievdoyra. The word is supposed to mean ‘ever- 
flowing’ and to be a compound of aie or aiévy and vdovra. 
Bekker and Nauck would read aié vdaovra, but without the 
slightest Homeric authority for the form aié. About the 
Boeotian 7¢ or the Lesbian di the less said the better. To 
introduce any such forms into Homer would simply be to exaggerate 
what has been shown to be the common error of the later 
Greeks themselves in dealing with the text. 

But if neither aievdovra nor devaovra can possibly be 
correct, from what can these peculiar developments, these voces 
nihili, have originated? I suggest from a primitive :— 

avvdovta (i.e. dva-vdovta) 
‘up-springing’, ‘bubbling-up’. It is some assistance and some 
satisfaction to find that dvvdovra is actually the reading of 
Flor. Laur. xxxii. 4, a highly respectable authority. A motive 
for corrupting dvvdovra into either of the forms mentioned may 
be found in the desire to present vdovra, as ordinarily, with a 
Short rather than a long antepenultimate. Still epic usage 
would fully justify the licence, if licence it be, cf. 7yaac6« beside 
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dydac6e; and in the limits of vdw itself, though we have £ 292 
Kpynvn va, © 197 dpeatra paxpa vdovow with short a, yet 


there is also :— 
L222 xuwpis 8 atl epaa’ vaov 8 opd dyyea ravta. 


The Aristarchean vatov is perhaps needlessly read by most — 
editors in that passage. Its acceptance is however quite im- — 
material to the argument. Those who prefer the diphthong 


may introduce it here also, dvvaiovra: but it certainly seems 


desirable to keep vaiw, habito, without any superfluous liability — 


to be confused with vaw, fluo. 
Again, to the minds of the later Greeks devdovra would 
recommend itself because of their familiarity with daévaos, which 


may be found in many of their authors from Hesiod downwards, — 


but not, be it observed, in Homer. 

I do not pretend to apply the remedy here advocated to the 
Hesiodic instance of our participle :— 

Hes. Op. 552 46s Te dpvoodpevos Totapev aro devadvTuv. 

Possibly the true epithet there is dwyévrwv. But the passage 
in which this line stands is not only a mass of meaningless 
corruption in the tradition, but no attempted reconstruction has 
so far produced even a tolerable result. It would suffice to 
suppose that the participle was borrowed from our line after the 
encroachment of the traditional impossibility. 

_In 1. 108 the original can hardly have run, as we now have 
it :— 

pape ipaivovew dAréppupa. 

The third foot is defective. As to the idea, fostered by a few 
easily remediable instances, that dAs retained in Homer its 
primal sibilant, surely it is untenable in face of such combina- 
tions as mapa Ov’ adds, ep’ GAds, Aeypadves GAds, &C., particularly so, 
I should think, in a compound like this, a form moreover that 
actually has an elision before it in the only other passages where 
it appears, £ 53 and 306 7AdKata otpwhic’ adurdpdupa. 

I would suggest that we have here a modernization of some- 
thing like gddpea rAEPO” iddovo’ (ipdwo’), cf. y 105 ai S iorods 
tpowor. Doubtless the vulgate defies convincing emendation, 
but that cannot, and ought not to, protect it from due anim- 
adversion. 
v124] For dnAjcairo read dyAjoairo, Vv. 6 443 ff. (Note). 
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v128] Zed warep, ovkér eysd ye per aBavarowr Geotor 
Tynes Exopat, 6Te pe Bporor ov Tt Tiovat, 
Dainxes, Toi wép Tou euns e& cior yevebAys. 

Here the gross hiatus, for so I must take leave to call it, in 
the third foot of 1. 129, may be taken to show that there has been 
an error of transliteration—a deliberate error it may be, invited 
and justified in the eyes of the transgressors by the too archaic 
form of the original text; but it is quite possible and probable 
that an accidental lipography started the corruption. This might 
easily be the case if the original stood thus :— 

TYLHS ETTOL SpOs 

Nothing could be easier than for OMOC to fall out between 
ECCOMAI and the following OT€, and then the expansion of 
tysns into tiyunes follows of necessity. The loss of the adverb 
with <iué would moreover be sustained without regret as an out- 
of-date expression contrary to the later idiom. 

As a matter of fact, however, the exact expression thus 
restored is found extant in I 605, though many editors perversely 
refuse to recognize it :— 

ovKed Spas TYysns Event woAELOV TEP ddaAKov. 
Here tyns is the reading of all the MSS. and of Aristarchus 
himself: yet an epically impossible tiyys for tiyujnes is accepted 
by some, and La Roche actually takes tizjs itself as a contraction 
of that adjective. 

Now the adverb with ciu/, not with é¢yw as in later times, 
was the only true epic phrase, e.g. H 424, 1551, A 762, 838, 
E 333, A 336, &c., and the genitive is exactly the same as in the 
_ well-known idiom ds... tis eivolas ) prijs éxou (Thuc. i. 22), 
Kada@s exew rhs péOns (Hdt. v. 20), was exer wANOovs emurxoret 
_ (Plat. Gorg. 451 ©), wrod cou téyns éornxey; (Soph. Ai. 102), rds 

dyavos jxopev; (Eur. El. 751), rhs téxys yap 40 ew (Hel. 
857), being in all probability locatival as in ov yjs, ef. 
8 6309. 

There is nothing whatever in the construction of I 605, so 
explained, that can reasonably be regarded as impossible in 
Homeric Greek, and therefore I cannot agree with those critics 
who say or think that twys can hardly be taken as a genitive 
there. The true and most effective rendering is, ‘No longer wilt 
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thou be in a like position in respect of honour,’ and similarly in : 


our passage Poseidon says :— 
cer Ant Te ae A oss , a 
ovKér éyw ye pet aBavarour Geotor 
TLLAS ETO Spas 


‘ No longer shall I be on a like footing in point of honour among _ 


the immortal gods’. 


VI4I] ov tic dripdlovor Oeoi: 


Such is the assurance given by Zeus: but the present tense 3 
is quite inadmissible. Poseidon’s fears are for the future. The — 
mortals, the Phaeacians, have already put an affront upon him, g 
If he tamely submits to it and allows them to go unpunished, q 
then—and in that case only—he will lose caste among his fellow — 


immortals. Therefore read :— 
aTynoovet 
or, as is probably more correct in point of form, dridaccove. 


¥155] dSa7dre xev dy wdvtes éhavvopévnv Tpoldwvrat 


Perhaps 84 has ousted tj here. The pronoun certainly — 


seems a desideratum, cf. 1. 163 ds prv AGav €Onxe —. 
v 163 ] kat éppilwoev evepbe 


XElpl KaTampyvel éAdoas* 


For the dative singular here I would substitute the plural, q 
which seems to have been lost, despite the resultant injury to — 
the metre, mainly because there was no apparent necessity for 


the god to use both hands. The restoration will stand thus :— 


\ / > > 4, 
XEpol Katarpynverca éAacas. 


But the expression may, I think, repay a little further examina- _ 
tion. The plural, we may see, is preserved in this phrase afew 


lines further on :— 
v 198 ® memAnyero pypo 
XEpol katampnvecc , 

as also in O 114, 398, where the whole clause is repeated. In 
these three places, however, the plural was not in serious danger, 
for it is well-nigh a physical impossibility to perform the action 
described with one hand only. Experto sibi quisque credat. 

We have one more instance of the plural :— 

7 4607 THhv ypnus xEipeoo. Katarpyvécot AcBoica, 

where the metre is just as efficient a protection. 

It now remains to look at the other passages, in which the 


-singular appears. JI find two only :— 
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II 791 
orn © orev, tAnEev SE peradpevov eipee T Guo 
xelpt Katampyvel, orpepedivnfer 8€ of doce. 
Hymn. Apoll. 333 
xeipt Kkatamrpyvet & gAace xOdva Kat paro pidOov. 
In the latter passage 5 occupies an impossible position, and the 
plural yepot xarazpyveoo with asyndeton is perhaps preferable : but 
for éeir’ (332) leaves no difficulty. We may compare :— 


fe? 


€rrel p 
1 568 zoAAd Sé Kal yatay roAvpopByv xepaiv aroia. 

The case of II 792 is still more interesting. There it is 
noteworthy that our phrase is immediately followed by a 
formidable formation ortpedcdivyfer, the first and last appear- 
ance, as may be imagined, of that remarkable verb. On this 
unique monstrosity I base the restoration of the plural in this 
passage also :— 

xepot Kararpyverow, edivynbev S€ ot dove, 
‘and his eyes rolled wildly.” It is as if Patroclus had been 
smitten with sudden epilepsy, one well-known feature of which 
is the twitching and rolling of the eyes. The concocter of 
atpedpedivnfey doubtless thought to intensify the agony, and has 
perhaps not been altogether unsuccessful, if we are to regard, 
not the hero’s, but the hearer’s feelings. 

There is not the slightest difficulty in the use of the 
plural in any of these passages, though we can easily imagine 
the would-be improvers of Homer suggesting with profound 
but mistaken piety that in the case of Apollo (II 792) and 
of Poseidon (v 164) the power of the god would be much more 
marked if the effect were produced by the stroke of one hand 
only. That consideration in itself would be enough: but if 
any additional motive for the displacement of the plural be 
desired, it may be found, so far as two out of our three passages 
are concerned, in the later disinclination to elide the « of the 
dat. except under absolute compulsion. See remarks on ¢ 328 ff. 
and x 460. In 6137 7 ye réow éeréeoo is probably right. 
v168] & por, tis dy via Sony éxédyo” evi révTw 

oikad éhavvopevynv ; kat d1 rpovdpaiveto waca. 

‘Ah me! who is this that hath bound our swift ship on the 
deep as she drave homewards? Even now she was clear in sight.’ 
(Butcher and Lang.) 
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The Phaeacian who made this remark was with his country- . 4 
men at the harbour watching the approach of the ship that was __ 
now returning home after conveying Odysseus to Ithaca. Sud- q A 
denly Poseidon smote the ship and turned it into a stone or rock — q 
rooted to the sea-bottom (ll. 163-4). We have to remember, 
however, that these Phaeacian spectators did not exactly know — q 
what had happened. We are certain of this from the next : 
line :— = 

bs dpa tis elreoke: TAO Ov loav ds éréruKTO. a 

Now unfortunately the speech in question has been tampered 4 ’ 
with by some one who of course did know what had occurred, as . ) 
given in l, 163 :— 4 

Os pv Adav Aye Kal éppilwoev evepOe, a 
He knew, what no one of the gazing crowd could possibly be | 
aware of from the evidence of his eyes, that the ship was turned 
into stone and immovably fixed to the bottom of the sea. The — 
Phaeacian knew nothing of this, but only that the ship was q 
one moment fully in sight. He and every one else could see all : 
that ever can be seen of a vessel afloat, 
kat 07 mpoepaivero 7aca. ; 
The last word is important. Then in a moment the ship almost — 
disappears, altogether disappears if you like; but total disap- — 
pearance is not necessarily implied as may be shown. 

What could any one say at such a sudden catastrophe? 
Would any one be likely to say ‘Who has bound the ship fast?’ 4 
The circumstances of the case absolutely preclude the possibility 
of such a comment. The striking fact was that the ship had 
become in an instant almost invisible. What then did the 
Phaeacian really say? What could he say before it was ascer- 
tained that the ship was bound fast? I suggest the following, 
changing two letters only :— 





& pot, tis Oy vga Oonv brédvo" evi rovrw — ; 4 

‘Who hath sunk the ship to the water’s edge ? ’ 3 
There is a little difficulty in expressing this occurrence — 
concisely in English, We have no verb which expresses the 
peculiar form of sinking to which the light Greek ships were 
subject. They did not as a matter of fact sink at all. They 
simply became water-logged and floated with the waves wash- 


ing over them, until they finally broke up (cf. Note on yw 233). 
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a Some parts of a vessel in this condition might still be visible. 
Dr. Monro in his edition has a pretty illustration (p. 19) of the 
Old Harbour of Corfu, showing a small island, which certainly 


strongly suggests a half-submerged vessel and might easily be 


- mistaken for one if the buildings and the trees were removed. 
It is really a most apt illustration of this legend of the 
_Phaeacian ship, to which indeed it may easily have given 
rise. Let the reader judge for himself. 





As to the suggested iréduce, although this transitive aorist is 
not elsewhere to be found in Homer, (we have the mid. iredvcero 


8 425 :— 


ds eirota tard wovtov edvcero KuypaivovTa) 
it can hardly be doubted that iédvoe via would be a legitimate 
and intelligible expression in epic Greek and, we might almost 
say, at any period of the language. It is enough to have the 
warrant, so far as it goes, of Herodotus, who has via xaréduce 
more than once (viii. 87, 88, go). 

This xarédvoe might indeed here be accepted as the reading 
except for the need for a form, which could without much 
dislocation become the érédyo" of our tradition. 

v 208] py mes pou EAwp GAAowwt yevyTat. 
I suggest py pol te as in 1. 229 :— 
xaipé Te Kal py pot TL KaK® vow avT.BorAjoas. 
v213] Zevs odeas ticarro ixerynowos, ds Te Kal GAXovs— 
Such is the accepted presentation of this line, certainly not a 
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favourable specimen of the Homeric metre. The objectionable 
feature is the third foot, presumably, but by courtesy only and not q 
by right, a dactyl. = 
As far as the evidence of MSS. is concerned, for odéas, whichil | 
no one adopts, there is absolute unanimity: for ricaro there 
are PH post correcturam M Schol. 1 man.: for rica’ FDUL 
post correcturam H? Et. Flor. Lastly ticoiro is attributed to. ; 
Aristarchus, trucdoOw or ricacbo. to Zenodotus. J 
The corrections hitherto suggested are Zeis odetas roast eA 
Barnes, Bekker?: Zets 5€ odeas tical Cobet, v. Mise. Crit. 
p- 331 ff., where the optative, as opposed to the imperative, is . | 
conclusively shown to be essential here. Cobet’s emendation 
is in my opinion undoubtedly the better of the two: but the 
assumed correspondence of 8€ rather than d\Ad to the Latin 
At in imprecations (At te dii deaeque perduint, &c., &c.) seems — 7 
questionable. 
I venture to propose as a more likely original :— 
Leis odeas extical’. . 
The earliest writing would be ad plenum Zevs odeas éxri- 
catto, Of which one syllable must of course disappear. Is it a 
not more reasonable to suppose that the almost otiose pre- . 
position has been eliminated, than that a particle 6€ has been 3 
removed from before ogdeas and left no trace in our tradition? — 
For the omission of a prep. cf. note on A 584 ad fin., where 
the hiatus in B 590, 7 24, N 356, v 112 has been dealt with 
on the principle here applied. Seas is of course frequently — 
used without synizesis, e.g. wm 475 Kai odeas wicbyv toils 
EM PEVa. 
Before quitting the passage I should like to suggest a better 
emendation of :— 
215 GAN’ aye 6y Ta xpnuat apiOunow Kat Swpar,— 
than Fick’s wild reconstruction aX’ dy’ dpibunow Tra xpypara de 
iOwyat. I would read :— 
GAN’ aye 89 Tad xpjpaT apiOunow Te idw Te. E 
Xp does not necessarily lengthen a preceding short vowel, only 
indeed in arsis, and for the end of the verse as restored surely no E 
defence is needed. 
v 234] NE TUS AKT? 
Kei? ai KexAtmevn épiwAaKos Areiporo ; 
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The metre would be considerably improved, without any 
detriment to the meaning, if xexApévys were read instead of 
 xexAysevn. The nom. may be due to the influence of a line in 
the Hymn to Apollo, 24 :— 

axtai T eis dda KexAypévar Apeves Te Oardoons. 

A further question is suggested by this line. Should xe adi 
be «is dAa? 

There certainly seems to be a touch of modern heightening in 
the picturesque direction in this verb. The verb is not required 
here any more than in the opening clause :— 

| 7) Tov Tis VHTWwY evdelehos — 5 
y242] 7% ro pev tTpnxEla Kal ovx immydards éorw, 
ovde Ainv AuTpy, atap ovd eipeta TéTUKTAL. 

For ov6’ in 1. 243 it is only fair to say most of the MSS. have 
ovx. Two MSS. and Aristarchus are responsible for oid’, which 
indeed neither Aristarchus nor any one else would have intro- 
duced here out of his own head. No editor prints the easier oix, 
and so the vulgate alone need be considered here. I believe 
the error of the tradition is in the preceding word drap, and 
will state at once what I hold to be the true reading of the 
line :— 

obdé Ainv AvrpH Técov, od8 ebpeia TérvKra. 

Now the necessity for the rejection of the vulgate does not 
depend upon the question of the validity of hiatus licitus. It 
is not my primary intention to select deliberately @vpoBdpov 
€pioos pevet as examples of erroneous readings in our accepted 
text instances of mere hiatus licitus, yet I find it neither possible 
nor desirable out of deference to a mistaken and misleading 
theory which happens to be in vogue to leave untouched such 
a passage as the one here given. If we disregard the hiatus 
then altogether, it is still pretty clear that drap otdé is here 
impossible. There is no conceivable, or at any rate no admis- 
sible, rendering of these words other than ‘but not even’. Now 
if any one is satisfied with such a sentence as ‘neither is it 
a very poor island, but it is not even wide’, because forsooth the 
tradition or Aristarchus has it so, he will of course champion the 
cause of the vulgate. But doubtless there will be others who are 
a little more exacting. 
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occurs once again in Homer :— 





E 485 tivyn 8 eornxas, arap ovd aAXowwr Kedevets. E % 
Even there although the sense ‘but not even’ is quite appro- q 
priate, yet the line is doubtful, and Homeric usage gives strong _ 
warrant (v. Journ. Phil. xxiv. p. 275 f.) for my proposed correc- — 7 
tion :— p 
tivn 8 eornKas éxds, ovd GAXowwt KeAcvers. | 
As in that case the appeal was made to Homer himself 80 ; 4 
the restoration here is immediately derived from the poet’s own — 
words elsewhere :— 
0 405 ov T TepitAnOys Ainv ToToV, GAN ayabH per, 4 
The expression there though verbally different is very similar — 
in type to our line (vy 243) and like it occurs in the description of an — 
island, conf, remarks on Hymn. Herm. 199 (Note on ¢ 273 ff. ad fin.), — 
The idiomatic combination Aiyv récov may also be found :— — 
8 371 vymids «is, & Seive, Ainv Tocov HdE xadippwv — ; ; 
and the use of técov may be further illustrated by that of rotoy 
with adjectives and adverbs, W 246 (ripBov), GAN’ érveéa Toiov, — 
y 321 és wéAayos péya Tolov, A 135, W 282 (Advaros) &BAnxpos pada 
totos (Li rotov), 0 451 Kepdadgov 3) Totiov, a 209 Gaya toiov,8 776, 
n 3° olyn Tolov, v 302 capdaviov para toiov. Compare also the . 
adjoining (vy 238) ovd€ re Ainv | ovTw vovupds eorw. s 
It is worth remarking that Aiéqv récov where the words are 
together has escaped interference; but here, where they stand se 
separated by the interposed dump}, récov has failed to maintain 
itself. The inference is that proximity of parts is the best safe- 
guard of an entirely obsolete formula, while conversely the integrity a a 
of but a slight deviation from a familiar turn of expen is & 
better secured by moderate distance. Compare how rov pev has q 
fared in € 266 (Note). 
vy 246] aiyiBotos 8 dyaby cai BovBoros: eos pev VAN 
mavtoin, év 8 apdpol érneravol rapéact. 
Here again we have a hiatus similar to the one in l. 235, 
except that for it no one claims privilege. 
If, however, we restore the Homeric idiom, the line need suffer 
from no hiatus. Let us simply read :— : 
€ore pev VANS “= 
mavToins —. ¥ 
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Compare k 159 ék voyod vAns ‘from his woodland pasture’. The 
island is certainly not a wood; but it is possessed of all sorts of 
forest trees, which is precisely what the genitive would express. 
_ Compare Monro, H. G. § 147. 
y 262] ovvexd pe orepécar Tis Anidos HOeA€ Taos 

Tpwiddos, rhs elven’ eyo rabov ddryea Oupd —. 

Srepécat for orepjoa is rather a startling form, especially as 
its chief support is to be sought from the Anthology (11. 124 and 
9. 174). It comes doubtless from Orph. Arg. 1330, where it 
might well be allowed to remain untroubled. It has no shadow 
of claim to belong to the old Epic. It stands alone and un- 
supported in this passage, in which it never would have appeared 
at all in all probability save for the desire to eliminate something 
too archaic for toleration. This I suggest was fpyjoa or as it 
_ would appear after the transliteration fjoa (v. Note on a 403). 
In the archaic writing it would be PECAI. Clearly the line :— 

OUVEKG pe PHoat THS Anidos HOeA€ Taos 
is in many degrees better than what the tradition has conveyed, 
while the deviation therefrom merely amounts to the omission of 
three letters ore- as I have shown. ! 

Unfortunately, however improved, the line cannot even so be 
considered satisfactory. tis Anidos exhibits the later article, for 
the explanation that pe trys = éeuns is hardly likely to gain 
acceptance, and another very doubtful point is the genitive 
itself, for which the accusative would seem to be required by 
Homeric usage, . 

Furthermore in 1. 263 the epithet Tpwiddos is questionable. 
The word is only to be found in the Jliad; three times as a sub- 
stantive (2 122, X 514, Q 215), and again three times with 
yevaixas (I 139, 281, IL 831). Generally ‘Trojan’ is expressed 
by Tpwxxds or Tpwds. 

With so many doubtful points the lines cannot for a moment 
be accepted in their present form as archaic, yet as they are 
necessary to the story we cannot take the rough and ready 
method of excising a paragraph. The inference I would draw 
is this, a very important and far-reaching one, that hardly any 
‘amount of later forms would of itself be sufficient to justify the 
rejection of a passage. As to this passage itself, it has evidently 
been tampered with to such an extent that no convincing restora- 
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tion could possibly be offered. Solely then as an unsupported 7 | 
speculation I proceed to submit a couplet which might have - 
stood here :— 4 4 
OUVEKG [LE res. Tpw7s eX Hpwov raons z 
Anidos, Hs Eve’ ado eyo wdbov adryea Ovpa — 4 
‘For that he wished to take from me half of the Trojan er for a 2 
the sake of which I endured on the spot sufferings of soul.’ . 3 
This it will be observed makes the proposal of Orsilochus _ q 
a little more reasonable, and more likely to be entertained by the ; 
authorities when brought forward. A reviser of the poem on 
the other hand might be disposed rather to increase the justifica- q q 
tion Odysseus had for his prompt and severe retaliation. : 
vy 283] of d& xpnpar’ ena yAadupis éx vnds éEAdvtes —. 
Read oi dé xryjpar’, v. Note on 6 352. 
v 305 ] oracav oikad idvtt bd pony TE VOW TE. 
Here I suggest oixad’ idvr draccav. The mere transposition e 
of the oixad’ dézaccav which suffices for 1. 121 (Nauck) is nd 3 
a complete remedy here. g 
v 327] Tair Gyopevepeva, iv’ epas ppévas yreporevons — 
This may easily have derived from :— 
TavT adyopevépev, ai Kev Euas Ppevas —. 
as the placing of the comma is the main alteration involved. 
¥ 344] GAN aye ror deiEw TOdxys dos, dppa reroiOys. 
10dxys is clearly not here in place. It has probably super- — 
seded yatgs or vjcov, not without metrical detriment. | 
¥ 359] ai kev a ead pe Avos ea oats dyedetn 
avtov Te we Kai por dirov vidov aé&y. 4 
The corruption of the text in this passage, though it has not q 
obscured the meaning, is of moment because it conveys a mis- Z 
leading idea of Homeric usage in more than one respect. The | 
first point, and for accurate scholarship perhaps the most im- 
portant, is the illegitimate position of the enclitic pronoun pe in — 
the first line. The best defence for the tradition, as I judge, — 
would be this. We might urge that there is a certain emphasis — 
on the verb éa@ which makes the trajection permissible, while 
again the closeness of the connexion of zpddpwv with ég gives 
the two words a unity that allows them to be treated as one’ 
and indivisible. See Note on a 37. If there were no other 


peculiar features about the vulgate, I think this defence might 
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avail, at any rate so far as to render the acceptance of any emenda- 
tion very improbable. 
We come now to the second point, the use of zpédpwr as 
a feminine adjective. It is true none of the later Greeks would 
have thought of the form as in any special degree masculine rather 
than feminine; yet we shall find quite enough reason to believe 
that in the epic period the case was different. In Homer we have 
a peculiar feminine of pretty frequent occurrence, zpdédpacca :— 
K 290 zpdédpacca rapéorns. 
® 500 zpodpacca pet aOavaroir Geoiow— 
€ 161 pdda mpddpaco’ droréuo. 
k 386 GAX «i dy tpddpacca rieiy— 
v 391 mpodpaca érapizyois. 
It may be noted in passing that zpddpwv as masculine is found 
in twenty places at least (A 77, 150, 543; © 23, 1753; I 480; 
& 71,3573 P 353; Y 6473; B 230, 387; « 8; 6498; 1355; €54, 
' 406; 7 398; v 372; w 314). The same form as feminine only 
here and apparently in two other places :— 
€ 143 avrap ot rpddpwv troOjcopor— 
It would be easy to alter this to zpédpaco’ troPjooua, bringing 
it into conformity with the usage that follows a few lines further 
on, « 161, already quoted: but the fact is ll. 143-4 are probably 
spurious, as has already been suspected. The other instance :— 
K 244 ov zepi pev rpddpwv kpadin Kat Gupos dynvep— 
is really no exception at all, xpadin Kai Ovuds being a combination 
as familiar as wddes kai yovvara, and amenable to the same treat- 
ment :— 
O 269 ds "Exrwp Aawnpa rodas Kal yowvar evdpa 
X 24. Cf. O 344 where also, as Dr. Leaf says, the two nouns 
‘form a single idea’. 
It appears then that zpddpwv as a feminine form is of doubt- 
ful validity, for Homer. 
The testimony of the Hymns iat sn are called Homeric aey 
be noticed. We have :— : 
Hymn. Dem. 140 zpddpor, ofa yuvaikds adyAtKos Epya. TérvKTat’ 
4 »» 226 matda d€ ror rpdppwv trodefopo1,— 
xpodpaco is metrically admissible in both examples. In Hymn. 
Xxx. 18 apddpwv 8 dvr djs No one would dream of making a 
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correction; but even in the same Hymn it is transparently obvious 
that 1. 7 3 
6 8 dABws, dv ke od Ovpo 
Tpoppwv TYLHONS, 
said of Gaea, should be rpddpov tinnons, that is if © 40 and X 18 
be not entirely forgotten. 

But however matters stand with the Hymns, in our passage 
of Homer (v 359) the substitution of zpédpacoa for rpddpwov pe 
would be by no means improbable, apart from all question as to __ 
the position of the pronoun. No other inference can be drawn 
from the facts. 3 

To pass now to the third and final point to be examined in ~ 
connexion with the couplet we are discussing, in airov re Coew 
the re being followed by xaé should mean both; but this can only | E 
be so, if the verb that comes after the xai be coordinate with 3 
fwev, which unfortunately is not the case here either in sense or % 
grammar. This difficulty has been felt of old, and accordingly 4 3 
some of the MSS. give défew, which restores the grammatical 
balance, but makes utter wreck of the sense. The modern in- g 
clination is rather to let grammatical exactness go by the board 4 
and to take refuge in some kind of anacoluthon. ‘ Riickkehr 
zum verbum finitum’ (Ameis-Hentze). The fact of the matter 
is that if there were no ve after airov, the subjunctive is so natural 
that no editor would ever dream of noting it as a ‘ Riickkehr’; 
the xai would simply unite é¢ and its belongings to dé and 
its belongings. The remark really implies that dé& is for défew, 
a disastrous and quite fatal consequence, which the presence of re ¥ 
necessitates, % 

Having now seen that there is good cause for mistrust of the 
traditional reading, we may be more ready to consider a sugges- 
tion whereby all these difficulties may be removed. Accordingly | 
I submit the following as a restoration of the original :— 





ai k ean tpdppacca Avs Ovyarnp ayedein 

avrov ewe Cdew Kal poe pidrov vidv ae 
This reading has been in part at least anticipated by the sugges- 
tions of others; ai xe p’ éa pdppacca was proposed by F. Schnorr 
v. Carolsfeld and ai x’ ééy mpdppwv pe is read by van Leeuwen 
and da Costa. The responsibility for the removal of re and the 


substitution of éué I take upon my own shoulders. 
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If it be asked why re ever got into the line at all, the answer 
is that it came naturally enough from the association of z 388 
where it stands with unexceptional fitness :-— 

GAA BoreoGe 
abrov te Cwew Kal éxew TaTpwia rdévTa. 

Afterwards the temptation to find room for the ousted pronoun 
by changing the obsolete zpdg¢pacca into the familiar zpédpwv 
would hardly be seriously resisted in spite of, or rather because of, 
_ the deep reverential respect for Homer prevalent in classical times 
wherever the Greek language was spoken and understood. 

v 378] pvdpevor avribénv Gdoxov Kai edva dddvres 

The line is also read A 117, and yet the double occurrence 
cannot induce me to abandon my suspicions as to its authenticity 
in its present shape. 

The contracted form pvopevor for pvadpevor is doubtless 
legitimate. The usage of pvdoya: gives it sufficient counte- 
nance. At the same time there are several passages in which 
_ the uncontracted forms ought to be, and frequently are, restored 
by editors, e.g. € 91 pvdeoO’, b 326 pvaovr, w 431 pvaen. There 
is no other instance of the participle in Homer, but in Hymn. Apoll. 
209 pvwopevos (e coniectura) is read, and as all the oblique cases 
of the plural would have to be of this form for admission into 
the hexameter at all, the tendency would be rather towards the 
adoption of the uncontracted form in the nom. case also. 

Primarily, however, suspicion falls upon the adjective avriénv, 
and for the annexed reason: dyvrti@eos, although anything but 
a rare word, is nowhere else applied to Penelope, nor indeed to 
any woman either in the Iliad or in the Odyssey. This can 
hardly be an accident. 

Accordingly I hazard the conjecture, not palaeographically 
a violent one, that the original was in both passages :— 

pvwopevoi TE Tenv a&Xoxov Kat cova dudovres* 
The gravamen of the charge against the island-princes really rests 
upon the pronoun. édva diddvres implies no offence in itself: it 
is a transgression, if it be dAdxw: it is an exasperating personal 
insult as well, if it be rej dAdyxo. 

Similarly in v 336 xpiv yé te (y Ext) os GAdxov Teipyoear—. I 
would recall this form of the pronoun of the second person ; 

mplv ye Tens dAdxov —. 
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¥ 379] 7 S¢ cov aie voorov ddvpopevyn Kara. Ovpov —. | 
‘Ever lamenting thy return’ is the natural meaning of the 
words ; but as this totally misrepresents the feelings of Penelope, 9 
we have to force the phrase either into ‘tearfully desiring thy — 
return’ or ‘lamenting thy non-return’. The corruption is I 4 
believe in d3upouévy, which has effected a lodgement here, because _ 
lamentation is so much the normal state of Penelope. I suggest 
as the true reading :— 
% O€ adv aiet voorov éuopevn Kata Ovpov —. 
v 386] GAN dye parw vhyvor, drus aroticopa abrovs: 
For airovs read avdpas, cf. p 540 Bias aoricerat avdpav. 
vy 389] al Ké por ds pepavia rapactains, yAavkart, 
kal Ke Tpinxociowww éyav avdpeco. paxolunv 
ov col, TéTva Ged, Gre wor Tpdppaca érapyyois. 
Rejecting 1. 391 with Bekker, as an adaptation from K 290, 
1 would write the two lines thus :— 
ai Ke pol, ® yAavKeor, TAPATTHNS PLE LAVvia, re 
kai Ke Tpinkoclowww eyov avdperot payotpnv. 
Compare a 287 ei péev Kev — dxovons, 7 Ke — tAains. Cf. B 218 f. 
A 104-5 GAN’ Ere pev Ke — ixowwGe, ai x eOédys. g 
Also X 110-11 = p 137 f. ® 556 ff. ci 3 av — edow — devyw, q 
— ay dmoveoiunv. P 38 ff. 7 Ke — yevoiuny, ei xev—Bddrw. Cf. 
Q 653, where éfeiry and yévyra: should be read, as I have else- 
where urged. 
v 405] os Tou bay erioupos, duds Sé Tor Ha ode, 
maiod Te Gov pire kal exeppova IInvedAdrecav. 

' The difficulty of duds in duds S€ ror Ara otde is very great, 
and the explanations conflicting. It is quite impossible to agree 
with Ameis that it means ‘equally with the swine’. He feels as 
much attachment to you as he does to his charges. Very forced 
too is the explanation which makes it refer to Telemachus and 
Penelope, who are mentioned in the next line. And in o 39, 
where the line stands by itself, this view cannot be applied. 
Dr. Monro takes éyuas ror together to express agreement, while 
naa expresses friendship, both together making up the complex 
notion of sympathy. This is very ingenious indeed, but hardly 
Homeric. Others have recourse to emendation, and we have éuas 
5 érn Bergk, but the noun is Férns; and vids ds Lentz, which 
seems unmetrical. 
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My suggestion is that the difficulty arises from the omission 
- of ér, and that we should write :— 

bpas 8 érut ya olde. 
Suppose this appeared without elision :— 
) dpas dé Ere ToL Arve. olde. 
_ Obviously the preservation of ro. without elision would involve 
the sacrifice of ér.. With ér it becomes fairly clear that épas 
refers to time and that the ellipse is 7@ adpos, ‘the same as 
before.’ On the other hand, without the indication given by ér, 
we can hardly be surprised that dués has created the difficulty 
which the passage suffers from. 

There is one other passage in which duds is used in 
this sense ‘the same as before’, ‘as he did previously’ (from 
Lemnos) :— 

® 62 7 dp Spas Kat KeiOev éhevorerat, 
where, however, there is little possibility of its being misunder- 
stood. 


BOOK XIV (é). 


£12] TO peAav Spvds apdixedooas. 

There are two versions, (1) chopping round, i.e. dressing, the 
heart of the oak, (2) cutting away the bark from the oak. The 
former is more suitable to the words, but does not represent 
a very likely method of making palisades. But it is less 
necessary to consider this, because the expression 76 péAav Spvds 
is obviously not Homeric. The tradition is derived from the 
Aeschylean fragment :— 

Kpeudoaca Tofov mitvos éx peAavdpvov. 

Whatever peravdptiov may have meant, it is impossible to deny its 
connexion with the expression before us, and yet it is incon- 
ceivable that Aeschylus had in view 70 péAav Spvds, for clearly 
peAavdpvov in his phrase has nothing whatever to do with dpvds, 
‘oak.’ And if Aeschylus did not borrow from Homer, the 
only conclusion possible is that the present Homeric reading is 
a far-fetched and indeed irrational adaptation from his peAavdpvou, 
which lends itself very easily to the purpose, but only if we take 
it by itself and entirely forget its combination with the word 
TLTVOS. 
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Assuming then that the vulgate is hopeless and untenable, | 
can we form any probable conjecture to restore it? It seems to 


me that the curious 7d péAay (the heart of oak is not black 


at all, though very old oak may become so on the surface) 
may well have come from pédwov (Vv. p 339). If so, dpvds is utterly © 


wrong, and I would replace it by &’Aov—neither Spios (-ov) nor Sépu 
seem satisfactory—thus reaching :— 
pédwov EvAov audixedooas 


‘dressing timber of ash’, which at any rate affords a definite and — 


intelligible sense. 
£15] zevtnkovta oves xaparevvddes Epyatowvto 


We have yapaedvar in IE 235. The special form of the — 
adjective to suit the gender is in itself suspicious, and in view of — 


the fact that éépyw, not gépyw, is Homeric (v. Note on € 411), we 
may safely read here :— 
Xapasetvar €epyarowvro. 

Cf. cdxeradpar, varerdw. 
E19] — Latpehewy oiddwv Tov apiotov drdvtrwv 

Read ds dpioros, as also ll. 108, 414. Similarly for of véot 
(1. 61) of véou. 
€ 36] aoxvgjow Abddecow: 6 St rpocéerev dvaxra: 

Here a little word has been lost, because the elision of -. was 
not relished (v. y 164). I entertain no doubt whatever that we 
should read :— 

mukvyjow AGddeco’* 6 5é dv mpocéeie Gvaxta V. Note on v 33. 

€ 41] v. Note on é 151. 
£70] Kat yap keivos €Bn Ayapéuvovos civexa Tyas —. 

Perhaps éBaw’ rather than éBy, if we may judge from 
TY 311 :— 

av 8 dp ¢Baw airés xara 8 Hvia reivey driocow. 

and the use of the imperf. in A 437. There are but two other 
instances of €Bn, Bn with the long quantity of 7 before an open 
vowel in the Odyssey, 0 547 and @ 51. Both may be removed by 
writing ¢Baw’, Baty’. Compare also 8 416, y 12. 
€ 112] v. Note on a 268. 
£117] dis 8 airov Pbicba 'Ayapépvovos civeca TYyLHs 

Read dis 8 atrov pev Pbic® *Ayapeuvovos —. 
This use of pév needs no illustration from Homer. It is familiar 
to every reader. For elision v. Note on € 522. 
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€122] & yepor, ov Tis Keivov avnp ddadyjpevos eADav 
ayyéAXNwv Teivee yuvaikd te Kat didror vidv’ 

Here van Herwerden’s ov xév tis tov is nearly satisfactory : 
but ot tis kev tov seems better because it is palaeographically 
closer to the tradition. As ov tus may be regarded as practically 
one word, no serious objection can be taken to the order. Cf. ds 
tis xe (y 355): 

Van Leeuwen and da Costa’s ef tis xetvov, ‘ut sit optantis 
exclamatio,’ cannot be considered probable. 
£126] os d€ K GAyredwr ‘Tdxys és Sjpov ixyra, 

eXOav és S€orowav éunv aratndia Baler’ 

9 8 eb Sefapevn piréet Kal Exacta peradrAG, 

Kai ot ddvpopevy BrAehdpwv azo Sdxpva rirret, 
7 Oduis éoti yuvaikds, eel moots GAAOP GAnrTaL. 

Of these five lines two in my opinion should be removed as 
later accretions. The first is ]. 128, which is wholly detrimental 
to the picture. The good reception and kind treatment might 
be tolerated, though it comes a little too soon perhaps; but 
the critical questioning is not to be attributed to the lady. 
She hears the false tales with emotion that finds relief in 
tears, not in questions; that would upset the whole romance. 

The second is 1. 130, the very model of an interpolation. 
It begins even more successfully than 1. 128. “H Oéus éori 
yuvaikds is a very veracious piece of moralizing ; but having got 
so far the interpolator was ‘ gravelled for lack of matter’, and 
gave himself away by adding érei wéais GAM Anta. He 
-forgot that the very essence of the tramps’ tales was necessarily 
to the effect that the missing husband was not dead but 
still alive. No tramp could possibly be so blind to his own 
interest in the matter of reward as not to bear this in 
mind. 

ds b€ K GAnTedwv "1Oakys és dSjpov ixynrat, 
eXOav és Séorrowav éynv amatyjdua Bale, 
kai ot ddupopévy BAehadpwv dro Sdxpva winter. 

Here we have the graphic truth undiluted with rhapsodical 
amplification. «ai oi v. Monro on |. 112. 
£135] 7) tov y &v rovtw payov ixGves, doréa § airod 

Keira é Hreipov Wap.d0w eiAvpéva TANT. 
What is atrod at the end of 1.135? ‘Of him’? Surely 
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not, after tov ye. Or is it ‘there’? Hardly I submit. 


é€xeiueOa —. % 338 Keioen avrws, and read :— 
3X ~ > 4 , > , 3 / .] » 
ne Tov ev rovtTw payov ixOves, doréa 8’ a’trws —. 
> 
Cf. w 291 H€ rofl ev rovtw payov ixGves. 
2Q7 a »” / 3297 e; / 
g 142] ovd€e vu TOV ETL TOTTOV ddvpopat, LELLEVOS TEP 
dpOarpoicr dobar eov év rarpids yain’ 
GAAG p Odvocjos 1680s aivurat oixopevowo. 


The difficulty in the first line is that the MSS. are almost , 
unanimous for éxvvpevos, which will scan, while the editors are ~ 
almost all for igwevos, which will not. On the other hand téyevos — 


gives l. 143 a satisfactory construction, which dyvipevos fails 
to do. 
I think I have found the solution of this crux, and propose 

to read the lines thus, with one word only (éév) altered :— 

ovdé vu Tav ert TOaGOV ddvpopat, axviperds TEp" 

GAAA p "Odvacjos 7dOos aivutat oixopévovo 

dPOarpotor idécOau Ef ev warpid: yain. 
The last line is added in true Homeric fashion, and is defensible 
enough as an explanation of the dos ’Odvocyos, ‘ that I should 


see him with mine eyes in his own native land.’ Yet there is — 


enough in it to awaken doubts in the mind of the grammatical 
stickler, and it really seems not such a bad stroke to shift its 
position and by merely altering é7 to enhance the filial affection 
of Eumaeus in a surprising manner. 
E151] GAN eyo ovk avtuws pvOjoopat, dAAA ov Spko, 

as veerat Odvceis. 

By all means let us replace the unmetrical és véerar ‘Oducedis 
by the more idiomatic and—except for the omission of ke 
which might easily be lost—palaeographically identical ex- 
pression :— 

as xe vent ‘Odvoeds. 
Metrical suitability is not by any means the sole or main 
recommendation of this reading. It reinstates a phrase that 
would naturally, ay, almost inevitably, fall from the lips of 
an epic poet in this connexion, as indeed may be seen 
from :— 
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a 85 ; oppa TaXLoTA 

vippy éevrA0Kdpo cin vynpeptéa Bovdjy, 
vootov Odvocijos tadacidpovos, ds KE vénTat. 

205 ppdocerar ws Ke vénrat, érel ToAvpHXavds eoTW. 

From these and similar passages it may fairly be doubted 
whether the common doctrine that xe with subjunctive states 
a fact with less positiveness and emphasis than the future 
indicative is altogether to be relied upon. 

I find in this same book, and it may as well be noticed 
at once, another instance of hiatus as bad as the above, or even 
worse :— ‘ 

41 jpat, dAAoow dé cvas oidAovs atirdArAw 
I would suggest as a probable remedy, certainly a tolerable 
one :— 

| je &S 
‘I sit as I am’, or as Aristarchus would have it,—not quite 
accurately though, except in such expressions as the present 
one, ‘ here I sit.’ 

Not very dissimilar is the case of : — 

E 684 IIpiapidyn, pn dy pe €Awp Aavaoiow edons 
keto Oar, GAN’ érdpvvov" 

I have long been of opinion that we have here a result of the 
disinclination to recognize frankly an ordinary epic elision, 
and that the true presentation should be :— 

keioG Od, GAN’ éxrdpvvov* ‘to lie here.’ 
We may compare the contrasted expression ® 184 keto’ ovrws, 
‘Lie thou there. ode is just as appropriate in the mouth of 
the wounded Sarpedon as ovrws is to the victorious Achilles. 
§ 163] Kal TiceTaL OS TIS ExEivoU 

evOdd aripater doxov Kal paidipov vidv. 

Undoubtedly ariyaly is required here by both grammatical 
usage and the laws of metre. Hermann (Op. iv. 40), reading 
xev for tis, says: ‘hic aut driyualy scribendum aut, servato indica- 
tivo, és ris, quod alii libri habent.’ But és tis, which is read 
in nearly every MS., should certainly be followed by the subj. 
Compare v 335 :— 

yipac? os tis apirtos avnp Kal TrAEKLoTa Tépyow, 
@ 352, € 448, 6 210, w 41, v 214, € 106, 0 401, o 336, with many 
others both in the Odyssey and the Iliad. In the few cases where 
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the indicative occurs rightly after ds ts a particular individual is 


more or less plainly indicated, e.g. E 175. 
£171] GAA 7 Tor dpxov pev edcopmev, adrap "Odvaceds 


€XOor Srrws pv éyd y eOédAw kai Uynveddreva 
Aaégpryns & 6 yépwv Kai TyArA€uaxos Geoedys. 


Fick and Kirchhoff reject from 1. 171 to 1. 184; but the case — 
against the whole passage should not be prejudiced by these three 7 
lines which seem to be certainly spurious. The opening words q 
are borrowed, with but one alteration that ruins the metre, from F 
1. 183. Moreover the oath has already been taken, ll. 158-9. _ 


The rest is leather and prunella. Lastly €\@ou dzws é6édw is at 


least questionable Greek. Yet Seeck and others, who reject — 


ll. 174-84, will not have these lines questioned. ‘Sed ipsi poetae 
hos deberi iure statuisse videtur Seeck ’ (van L. and da C.)! 
£178]: ppevas evdov éicas —. | 

Read évdov éovcas (v. Note on » 338 ad fin.). Without this 
qualification here dpevas following d€uas Kai «idos (177) would 
naturally be taken in its purely physical sense. 
£193] «in pev viv vow emt xpovov nuev wd) 

noe peOv yAvKepov KALoins Evtoo bev éodor, 
SaivveGar axéovt’, dAdo & eri Epyov Erovev" 

Odysseus here proposes in the form of a wish, that Eumaeus 
and himself should stay indoors for a time and take food and 
wine, while the others attend to the work outside. There is a 
noticeable metrical difficulty in 1. 195, the hiatus in daivucbau 
dxéovt, and as usual it is accompanied by a commensurate failure 
in the sense. 

The intention of Odysseus is that he and his entertainer 
should have an opportunity of conversing quietly without being 
incommoded by the presence of witnesses. Accordingly we find 
that the two words just quoted are rendered ‘to feast or dine 
quietly’, ‘in quiet’ (Butcher and Lang), ‘ruhig ungestért’ 
(Ameis-Hentze). Unfortunately, I fear, this is not the true 
sense of dxéovre. It is merely a loose and inaccurate rendering 
designed to suit the special case. The real meaning is ‘in 
silence’, ‘holding our tongues’, the very reverse of what 
Odysseus should have said. Previously indeed (v. € 110) he 
had been content to feast ‘in silence’ and play the part of a 


listener: now he intends to be the speaker. Such being the 
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case, dxéovre might conceivably be taken as an instance of his 
notorious artfulness, xAerrooivn, if only there had been any 
occasion for its exercise. Artfulness unmotived is merely down- 


% right fatuity masquerading under a more specious title. 


But is it quite certain that dxéwy means ‘ without speaking’ ? 
Well, perhaps we cannot rely strictly on the derivation from a 
priv. and yaivw ‘to open the mouth’: for if that were insisted 
on too rigidly, the hero and his host would get no dinner at all. 
The usage of Homer, however, is explicit enough, and cannot 
well be disregarded. Not every passage need be quoted at 
length. The following will perhaps suffice :— 

A 34 Bn 8 axéwv rapa Oiva rodvddoic Bow Gadaoons. 
Clearly Chryses refrains from speech until he reaches a safe 
distance. So A 512 GAN axéwv div joro. No less definite are :— 

K 85 POéyyeo pnd axéwv én’ Eu’ Epxeo. 

A 22 (=® 459) dxéwv fv ovd€ tu eire. 
(Leg. pév dxyv Journ. Phil. xxiv. p. 274.) 

L427 Tovs axédy ovvéepyov évotpepéeror Avyout, 

v 385 GAX’ axéwv rarépa mpocedépxeto. 
The other passages in which the word occurs are x 52, € 110, 
p 465, 491, v 184, d 89 (?), A 565, 569, A 142. 

One passage remains and is of importance, because the 
intrusion of dxéovr in our line € 195 is probably due to its 
influence :— 

B 310 ’Avrivo, od rus éotw treppidroicr peO byiv 
daivucbai tr axéovra Kai eippaiver bar Exyndov. 
The latter line, if I may add another to the proposed restora- 
tions, would be more correctly read thus :— 
Saivucbai 7 axéovt eippaiverOai te Exndov. 
But the pressing question is the sense in which dxéovra is to 
be taken. Of course if it here means no more than éxydov, 
there would be an end of the matter; but I submit the true 
meaning is there as elsewhere ‘in silence’, i.e. ‘ without pro- 
testing aloud against your conduct’. In fact Telemachus 
proceeds with his protest at once ll. 312-17. The only reason- 
able conclusion is that dxéwv tu tpdétrw means ‘I do something 
without uttering a word’, not, ‘I do something without hearing 
a word.’ This latter is indeed absolutely refuted by € 110 q. v. 
But where are we to seek a plausible remedy for the 
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the corruption, as I suggest, has been derived, thus :— 

daivve? edkydovs, GAXdou 8 éxi Epyov Exovev’ 4 
The incompatibility of dxéovre being admitted, there could hardly 
be a more appropriate term than evdxyAovs (or eixyAos, for the. 
distinction between the dat. and the acc. is probably later than 
Homer) or one better avouched by usage in this connexion. In 
proof of this I would appeal to :— " 







E 805 daivvcbai pw aviye évi peydpout Exydov’ 
289 ovk dyads, 6 exndos brephidroror pel” Hytv 
daivvoat ; 
pe 301 GANG ExnAor 
éobiere Bowpnv Cf. € 167. 
p 478 éa6e éxydos, Ecive, Kabjpevos. 
§ 202] ene & avntn TéKe pHTNpP 
madXakis, aAAd pe toov iParyevécoow éripa 
Kdortwp “YAaxidns. 4 

The reading of the Codex Palat. 45 (Heidelberg) ica must, — 

with the exception of the accent, be the true reading :— 

to iParyeveecow. 4 
That i@avyevys or iPayevys should have the first syllable short — 
is beyond all probability. Unless indeed one should roundly — 
and hardily declare that i6vs, i0vw, i@dvw, ivrriwv, all of which — 
in innumerable instances invariably have the . long, must be j 
referred to a different root and so have nothing to do with the — 
case, there is no escape from the conclusion that the vulgate is — 
erroneous, 

But error is seldom solitary in the Homeric poems. kaxdv 
Kak® éorypixtat, One instance generally hath a fellow to keep it 
in countenance. So here we have to deal with the testimony of 
the supposed respectable friend, who comes forward to bear out 
the knave’s credit. Here he is :— 

II 586 xai p €Badre SOevéAaov, "Taypéveos dirov vidv. 
Now is this evidence of serious weight? There are divers con- 
siderations to be set in the opposite scale. The order of the 
words, I should suggest, may have been tampered with, the 
original having stood thus :— 
kai p €Barev dirov vi’ TOaipéveos, SOevédaov. 
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¥ “ct E 682-3. Others may prefer to write S6evéAcwv on the 
_ analogy of “AyéAews, x 131, 247, where, however, “AyéAaos eure 
_ is probable, and certainly possible. Some may regard 2@evédaor, 
cs Di which is a draf Xeyopevov, as the corruption of some now irre- 
_ coverable name. Fick is contented with SOévedov and a halting 
metre. But whichever of these alternatives be favoured, the 
_ known quantity of i#vs cannot be disregarded, and on this 
i _ argument the case for io’ may nisfely rest. 

mie 214] adr’ apis wales ait yé o diopar cicopdwvra. 

yiyvockew" 7 yap pe Svn exer HAGa rodAy. 

It is doubtful whether epic usage would allow the enclitic 
& pronoun ge to occupy the position in which it stands here. 
_ Nauck proposed to read cé for yé o° with hiatus licitus. I suggest 
rather :— 

4 GAN Evans kaddpnv oé y diopar eioopdwvra. 

_ Again in |. 215, instead of ¢ya, ‘ holdeth,’ not only the metre, but 
_ the sense, imperatively requires oyé6er, ‘ has held.’ 

 ~§ 222] epyov 5€ pow od didov éoxev 

? 0vd oikwpedin, 7 Te Teepe dyad Téxva, — 

It is quite impossible to agree with Knight and Fick in their 
condemnation of |. 223 as an interpolation. “Epyov, ‘ field-work,’ 
is not all that is required here. In fact there is no real incom- 
patibility between field-work and warfare, as may be seen from 
a 366-86. The work that Odysseus here pretends to have a 
distaste for is rather the steady routine of accumulating wealth, 
of increasing his tilled lands and his flocks and herds. To 
express this oixkweAin is clearly essential, and if it can be brought 
into such connexion with épyoy as will serve to make known the 
particular nature of the ‘work’ here intended, so much the 
better. Accordingly I would read :— 

epyov d€ pou od pidrov éoxev 
ov oikwdeAins, 
while for the repetition of the negative reference may be made to 
7 2] >-— 
ov yap dw 
ov o¢ Gedy déxynte yevérOar Te Tpapéepev Te. 
and Dr. Merry’s note ad loc., though for my own part I take 
it that the emphasis there is on the pronoun, and ov cé should be 
read. 
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235] GAN ore dy rH ye orvyepyny Od6v eiptora Leds 
edppacal’, ) roddGv avdpav tr yowvar’ éXvoe,— | 
Here nearly all the MSS. offer rjvde. All the later editors 
adopt rjv ye, which is quite without parallel in Homer, and 
merely accepted here, because ryvde has not been explained q ; 
I venture to submit that ryvde admits of a satisfactory explana- 
tion and should not be abandoned. In the mouth of Odysseu 3 | 
who cannot forget that for himself at least the end of the Trojan 
expedition was not yet reached, ryjvde is not inappropriate. It 
contains a touch of self-betrayal which ought not to be lightly 
rejected, certainly not to make way for an ill-attested reading | 
with a very disputable sense. 









§ 245] avTap €reita 
Aiyurrovee pe Oupds averyer vavtiirer Par,— . 
In all probability we should divide the letters at the begin- 
ning of 1. 246 thus :— 
Atyurrévd éue Oupos —. 3 
This suggestion, I find, is also made by Dr. Monro, H. G. § 365. j 
7 q.v. Compare also Note on € 222 ad. fin. 
£292] 0a rap airé peiva teAeopopor eis eviavTov. 
GAN’ ore 8 pves Te Kal jucpar eLereAedvTo — 
Read zapai 76 and éxredéovTo. 
£295] és ArBunv p éxi vnds eocaro zovtordpoto 
The form ééocaro is almost certainly a blunder for é¢éacaro, © 
caused by trying to remove the repetition of the preposition. So 
Rhianus: é¢eioato Zenodotus. 
§ 318] aifpw kal kapatw dSedunpevov Hyev és olkov 
Here and in p 84 Nauck would read 7ye ddéuovde. In both 
cases elcaye oixov seems far more likely to have been the original. 
Nauck is probably right in condemning 1. 319. 
£ 337] toiow O€ Kaky ppeot avdave BovdAy 
app éuoi, opp ere rayxu Sins ert whpa yevoiunv. 
Evidently the words of the final clause have sustained some 
corruption. The above is the reading of the MSS. and Arist- 
archus. To Aristophanes is attributed dvy ém mia yévyrat. 
No doubt this last with the needful amelioration of yévorro for 
yévntrar—there would still be a little difficulty with rayyu— 


affords a tolerable sense, which is more than can be said of the 
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-yulgate. Still no one would believe for a moment, in face ot 
the evidence, that the phrase patronized by Aristophanes can be 
the original from which the peculiar reading of the MSS. has been 
evolved. It is on the contrary merely the readiest simplification 
_ of the unintelligible tradition. 

Of course the thick-and-thin adherents of tradition and 
tradition only may rejoin, ‘Oh, we can translate it: it means “in 
miseram calamitatem inciderem”’,’ and indeed it is fairly obvious 
that the required sense is practically, as the excellent version of 
Messrs. Butcher and Lang has it, ‘that even yet I might reach 
_ the extremity of sorrow.’ The scholion BH, Acira 4 ef, W F 
& trys Sins eri BAdgBnv E\Poyu, is deservedly scouted. But 
where is the warrant for rendering érvyiyvoyor ryya, I meet 
with trouble? There is certainly none in Homer, and later 
usage, which would give rjyd tw érvy/yvera, is no more favour- 
able than epic itself. In fact, unless some one will undertake 
to maintain that Homer practised an ultra-Virgilian freedom 
in transposing ordinary expressions for the sake of variety, no 
defence of the phrase émy/yvoyor raya is possible. If such 
defence be adventured, ‘ the eftest way’ to deal with the advocate 
would be to give him, with all Horatian urbanity, the appropriate 
recommendation ‘ naviget Anticyram’, 

I have dwelt upon the condition of the valeate: because it 
is full of warning not only for those who cling blindly to 
tradition, but also for those who at the occurrence of the least 
difficulty promptly scent an interpolation. In every case, before 
excision is resorted to, it ought to be tolerably certain that the 
tradition has not failed in some particular from one or other of 
_ the numerous causes which have frequently operated to impair the 
primitive text. In short the possibility of a corruption has a prior 
claim to consideration, and should never be left out of account 
when we are inclined to athetize. Nor even, if our attempts to 
effect a reasonable restoration are inadequate and unsatisfactory, 
does it necessarily follow that the text, being a mere accretion, 
the work of an inferior mind, is sound and requires none. The 
corruption may be, possibly it is here, of such a character that 
a convincing emendation is unattainable. 

Now here van Herwerden has proposed an emendation :— 


Svyow mypawwoipnv 
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with the variation :— 

opp apa rayxu Sino” er. mypawwoipyy. 3 
There is, however, something very unsatisfactory in the way éxi is — 
here dealt with, either by (1) absolute removal, or (2) substitutio: oI | 
of és, which then has to be cut out after d¢pa and replaced — 
by apa. 4 
It has occurred to me, and it seems worth suggesting as | 
step in the right direction, that dvyns éri mpjya may have aris 
from :— 













duns émiBnpevar 3 
‘to step into trouble’, a somewhat rare, but quite sufficiently — 
attested form of expression in the Homeric poems. We may refe fer 
to B 234 xaxdv ériBacxéepev vias “Ayadv, x 424 avade’ns tniBroan, , | 
WY 52 éevppooivys éeriBnrov, @ 285 évxA&ins ériBynoov. 
The concluding word presents some difficulty. It m st . 
evidently be a verb in the first pers. sing. of the middle voice, — 
and the one that would best meet the requirements of the cla se 
is dpotunv ‘to win for myself’, v. Note on 8 106-7. dyotyqy, 
though more nearly reproducing the ductus litterarum, does not | 
satisfy the sense. There is, however, a very fair sense in the re 
construction suggested, while the ironical turn not being 0 f 
universal appreciation might easily lead to the substitution of 
the vulgate, which has a superficial air of intelligibility. 
I propose then : 


opp ert 1ayXv Suns ériuBypev’ apoiunv 
‘in order that I might still be completely successful in getting 
into trouble’, ‘might yet fully succeed in landing in nies 
That the irony is Homeric may be seen from :— 
E130 py mov tis ep EAkel EXxos apyrau. 
That the infinitive may take the place of a noun in the ace. needs 
no proof. 4 
As an alternative some might be disposed to take refuge | 
in the possible solution which a common usage of .dvy suggestem 
(v. 53, 81) and to read :— 
opp ert rayxXv dun apnpevos etny, a 
which at least gives a plain and intelligible sense, though how or 
why this should have been transformed into the vulgate, is not 


easy to see. 
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7 342] apdi 82 | prow pete dAXo kaxov Bddov Hoe xtTava, 
. pwyaréa, TA Kal adrds év dpOarpotow dpya 

The latter of these two lines is one of the five worthies, which 
in the Odyssey lend support to the idea of an original -a as the 
Mh ending of the neuter plural. Rhianus in this instance shows 
a better appreciation of the requirements of metre than Arist- 
archus himself by reading pwyadéov: but it is only too plain that 
_ in the main the line is a later accretion, perhaps of Dorian origin, 
"as we may judge from the concluding word dépja, for this and not 
Spy is the reading of almost all the MSS. (FGPXDULWZ 
> Ludwich). As far as egies the words are from v 434 :— 

Gppt dé pu oss dX KaKov pa Noe XiTGva, 
. pwyad€a, purdwvTa, KaK@ penopvypeva KaTTVvG: 
_ where no trick is played with the -a of jwyadéa. 
; In 1. 342 Ludwich is clearly right in reading pe for the 
’ vulgate pou. 
— «€ 351] teeta Se xepot Sinpeco’ audorépyor 
vnxopevos, para 8 ka Oipyn éa apdis éxeivwr. 
Voss, who was free from the hiatus licitus idea, suggested 
 Gipabev 2, and Bothe @vpaf gov in the second line. 

Dr. Monro thinks the a of éa long (H. G. § 12 ad. fin.) : but 
the evidence is, I am afraid, insufficient to warrant the conclusion. 

I venture to offer a suggestion about ga here, which may 
solve the difficulty, for there is a metrical difficulty, in another 
way. My conjecture is that véw, ‘I swim,’ was possessed of an 
aorist évea, cf. yéw, éxea, and that ga is merely the faulty trans- 
mission of véa, or, if preferred, évea, ‘I swam.’ The word, as we 
have it, appears without elision, but has been docked of its initial 
v by way of compensation. Accordingly I would read :— 

para & dka Oipynh ve apis éxeivv 
or maintaining the augment :— 
Ovpn® eve aydis éxeivwv. 

In spite of the preceding vynydpevos the verb here suggested 
gives more force to the clause, and perhaps is really required, if. 
éxa means not so much ‘soon’ as ‘ quickly’. 

‘And very quickly I swam ashore out of their reach.’ 
€ 363] GAdAa ta y Od Kata Kdcpov dlopat, OddE pe Telos 
eirov app ‘Odva7ju 
In this sentence Ludwich places a comma after déoua, Monro 
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a comma both before and after that word. Ameis-Hentze add , 
another after weicets. Punctuation alone, however, cannot produce 4 
a satisfactory result here. It is eivw#y that is the stumbling-block. : 
We should erally restore :— & 





GANA Tay’ Od KaTA KOopov diomal, OVE pe TreEi~ELS, 
eirépev apd Odvorju 
with a further probability that. ra y represents o¢ y’, cf. € 214. 
§ 375] GAN of ue TH EkaoTa apices ooh taibeie ee 
378 = aAN’ epol od dirov éori peradrARoa kal épérbat . 4 
It is obvious that dAAo. and not ddd’ of is the only possible 
reading here. Cf. A 636 dAdos pev and W 319 dAdos pay OY, 
especially the last where the MSS. are altogether in favour of | 
GAX’ ds. See Note on » 16. Perhaps instead of pév fa éxaora We 
should read here :— % 
ado pev Te ExaoTa — 
in view of ¥ 319, and certainly for é¢epéovow the more regular 
efepeovrar. 
The use of the act. form is admissible only in the participle. 
€ 384] Kai par’ édevoco ban 7H es O€pos 7H és dzupny, 
The condition of the third foot indicates some defect in the — 
tradition. Read :— . 
kal par edevoecO” aitov 7 és O€pos 7 és drwpnv 
TOAAG xpypat’ a&yovta ovtv avTiéors Erdporcr. 
The words otv avriOéos Erdpovot imply the presence of the pronoun 
of necessity ‘that he would come in person’. For 1. 385 v.p.133. | 
£389] adda Aia E€nov deioas airdv T édcaipwr. { 
Here we may safely venture to remove the v of airdv and © 
restore a long-lost s, 
atrés T° éAeaipwv f 
‘and because I pity thee without any such inducements ’, ‘ freely,’ 
‘sponte.’ The usage hardly needs illustration. 
£402] <eiv’, ovrw ydp Kev por evkdein 7’ dpery TE 





a s 


ein éx’ avOpwrous dpa t avtixa Kal peréreta, 
ds o érel és KAuoinv ayayov kal Ecivia Sdxa, 
2 \ i tas eee ‘ € / 
avris O€ Kreivaye pirov 7° ard Ovpov éXoiunv: 
mpoppwv Kev On Exrecra Aia Kpoviwva Auroiunv. 
The true reading of 1. 404 can hardly be that given above ds 
o —xreivayut. For the general use of the relative followed by the 
pure optative in the Homeric poems v. Monro, H. G. § 304-5. 
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It is only the conditional use with which we are now concerned. 


| Of this I will take two ordinary instances by way of illus- 
_ tration :— 





§ 222 ds 7d KataBpdgeev, eel Kpyripe puryein, 
ES ov Kev epypépios ye Baro. xara Saxpu wapedv. 

_ (y. Note ad. loc.) 

c I 125 ov Kev GXnios ein avnp © Tocca yévolTo. 

It will be seen at once that in these conditional clauses (1) 6s= 
ams and é=e«i ru. In fact in every instance of a conditional 
_ relative, except in the example we are considering, the person is 
indefinite, and being indefinite, as it must be, the relative cannot 
_ be in any other person than the third. Hence I infer we are 
bound to read here :— 

: el o , émel és KALoinv ayayov Kal Eeivia. d@xa, 

atris 5¢ xreivayu hirov t amd Gvpov éAoipnv: 
In the next line Duentzer proposed the change of airis to 
: avrds; to this there are serious objections. It is the actions that 
are contrasted, not the persons. Not only so, but airds ‘ by mine 


~ own hand’ is exactly what Odysseus had not contemplated in his 


_ proposal. He said specifically and definitely ‘set the thralls upon 
_ me’, 1. 399 Sudas érucoevas. There is also perhaps a further 
reason for leaving airis unmolested. In later Greek we have the 
well-known idiomatic usage of the participle followed by a finite 
verb introduced by éira, e. g. 

Eur. Andr. 756 pi) viv puydvres &F dXGpev vorepor. 
Now cira is not Homeric: but here just as érei—déxa corre- 
_ sponds to dvydvres, So atris 5€ may be regarded, I think, as the 
_ equivalent of <fra, and if so, is indispensable to the clause. 

In line 406 zpddpwv kev 8) Ereitra Aia Kpoviwva Artoipny, 
a variant of some interest is given by a few MSS. (XD post 
correcturam H 2 man.) 

Kpoviwv’ aAcroipnv. 
This reading has been adopted by Cauer as well as by van Leeuwen 
and da Costa, and therefore deserves remark. 

There are two objections fatal I think to its acceptance. 
First, it involves for tpédpwv the meaning of ‘ deliberately’ or, 
as the lawyers have it, ‘of malice prepense.” This I say 
advisedly is far more than can be justified by the usage of 
mpoppwv, mpodpacca and zpodpovews. The literal sense is 
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‘heartily ’, ‘with all one’s heart,’ and ‘sincerely ’, ‘ honestly,’ or, 
if the action involved be of the nature of a favour, ‘kindly? 
Secondly, the tone of pleasant irony which is assumed at the 
beginning of the speech 1. 402 évxAc(n 7 dpery re is naturally and 
properly continued, ‘After that I should be very ready to —4 - 
until the first subject or topic is dropped and a new one intra x 
duced by (1. 407) viv & apy ddpmovo. . 4 
€ 411] ras pev dpa épéav xara nba KouunOjnvar, 

kdayy7 8 domeros Gpto cvav aidilopevawv. 4 

That épéav should be able unassisted to make position for the 
last syllable of dpa is a doctrine resting on a very slender basis, 
and might very well be abandoned, if any other more acceptable 
account of the quantity here given to the first syllable of the” q 
second foot were forthcoming. . 

To this end let us begin by considering the form épgav. Is _ 
it Homeric? It seems to me very doubtful, and for this reason: 
the form épyw is not epic but late, the only genuine Homeric 
form of the present being éépyw. This conclusion some may be ~ 
inclined to contest; but it appears to result inevitably from the — 
facts. i 

The evidence for éépyw is as follows: éépye: 3 sing. pres. 
occurs B 617, 845, 1 404, N 706, X 121, O 544: é€pyovow A 503: 
ecpywv M 201, 219: éepydpevor N 525: eépyn A 131. All these 
forms except the last, where no MS. presents, and no editor has — 
gone out of his way to suggest, épyy, are absolutely protected by 
the metre. q 

The case for épyw (eipyw) tests on the present passage and — 
two others :— 

(1) © 72 rHr€ pe cipyovor Yryai, cidwra KapovTwv, 
where Bentley and others are certainly right in reading ryAé p* 
e€pyovet. 

(2) P 571 7 Te Kal épyopevn para rep xpods avdpopéoro. q 
Again Bentley’s ) xai éepyouevy is not to be resisted, v. Journ. 
Phil. xxv. p. 44. 

The imperfect is always éepyov; but no certain inference 
can be drawn therefrom either way. Neither do I think that 
the perf. and pluperf. pass. épyarat, épyaro, &c., can be usefully 
appealed to on this question. épy6évr’ ® 282 has many variants, 


and should in all probability be connected with dwoépoy in the 
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line following; but this question cannot now be entered upon at 
length. Admitting the difficulty of épy6évr’ still we can only put 
_ one interpretation on the above facts; Homer knew éépyw only, 
 notépyw. For épyardwvro vy. € 15 (Note). 

Of épyafev in A 437 a word may be said: the line runs :— 

mavra. 8 dard rAevpav xpda epyabev, ovd€ 7’ ace. 
It is next door to a certainty that the correct reading is xpd’ 
éépyaHev, as indeed appears in the verse which gives the other 
instance of this word :— 

E 147 Ang’, ard & adxévos Gpov eepyabev 75 axd verov. 

The MSS. rightly present ovveépyafov in E 36, cf. 1 427, w 424. 
They could indeed hardly do otherwise; but we find dro¢pyafe (-v), 
® 5099, > 221, instead of what is now evidently the only correct 
form dzreépyale (-v). In y 296 for drodpya read dareepye. 

Such is the case against the genuine character of épégav. 
If my conclusion be valid, as I eannot doubt it is, the aorist 
unaugmented would be éepfav and with an augment we should 
have probably jepéav, though there is only the imperfect analogy 
of juoxe 8 247 and Hicxopev ® 332: but as to the possibility of 
there being an augmented form with the first syllable long whether 
ei- or 7-, it is I should imagine in view of the facts stated no 
longer open to dispute. Accordingly I submit as the true reading 
of our line :— 

Tas pev dp nepsav Kata nOca KownOnva, 
It is even possible that ras peév avnepfay was the original: but 
proof of this is now unattainable. In any case the argument 
against épfavy remains the same, and the opinion that épé’ in «x 435 
is from épdw (v. Note on p. 169) is entirely confirmed, 
£425] xowe & dvacxopevos oxily Spvds, iv Aire keiwv- 

The last clause is usually taken to mean, ‘ which he had left 
when splitting wood,’ cf. 1, 418. «xeiwy is supposed to be for 
this occasion only equivalent to xeafwv. This interpretation is 
found in the Scholia and Eustathius; but may be dismissed as 
impossible, Fick has proposed to accommodate the true form of 
the verb by reading 

oxily, nv Aétre Kedwv (xealwv), 
and Prof. Tyrrell would retain xefwy in the sense of ‘ going to 
bed’. There is nothing attractive in this last view. It is indeed 
rather a grotesque and unaccountable touch, and is hardly worth 
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the violence done to the usage of xetwv, which is future and 
requires a verb of motion. . = 
It seems to me that the alternative traditional sense inl 
preferable here :—xelwy dvti tod kaiwv. Kaiwy otv Ta dAdAa Edda 
TavTyv KaTédurev Kal ovdK évéxavoe, ws érurndeiay pos TO TUTTEW TH 
iepa THS ophayns. BHA. : 4 
It may be noticed that in the previous description the light- 
ing of the fire is told by implication only, hence xaiwv fills up 5 
a distinct omission, and is therefore far from otiose here. 2 
£450] airods xryjcaro olos arovxopevowo avaktos, — | 
It is fairly clear that ofos is neither metrical nor necessary 
after airds, in spite of laboured distinctions. Possibly we should 
read 
aUTOS KTHTATO OLoLW, = 
‘of his own act acquired for his then, his underlings’. Compare 4 
A 428 KéAeve dé ofou Exaoros and € 8, which is cast in the same | 
mould, 


€ 476] airap treple yuov yever’ HvTE TaxVvN, — 
Naber Adxvy: perhaps rather qv7’ éx’ dyvy, cf. € 403. 
£496] GAXd Tis €in 


eirelv “Atpeidn “Ayapéuvovt, toueve XaOv,— | 

‘But may there be some one to tell’ is at best a clumsy form — 
of expression, and the suspicion it naturally arouses is not lessened 
when we consider that a more idiomatic phrase is attainable by ' 
simply omitting ein altogether. “AdAd tis ... eireuev is good epic 
idiom for ‘But let some one tell’, v. Monro, H. G. § 241. This 
suggestion is worth making even though no satisfactory conclusion 
can be reached as to what has been superseded by the unnecessary _ 
cin. The difficulty is this: if ety be a deliberate substitution 
intended to supply a better grammatical construction for eiméuev, q 
as seems probable, then we can hardly expect ef and its one — 
variant je will furnish any palaeographical evidence of value % 
for determining what word originally ended the line. Otherwise 
it would be hard to resist the claim of 73y. As it is, I suggest as 
not unlikely :— 

GAA tis €AOdv 
eirepev “Arpeidn ’Ayapépvorvi, Tomevt Aadv. 

From Schol. V and Eustathius we learn that «iy was by some 


regarded as opt. of elus=mopevorro. 
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Far less likely are adverbs such as cap, a’Wa, dka, &c. 
€ 522] evoat dre tis Xeysov ExrraryAos Sporto. 

Read with elision of the diphthong, for which v. Note on 
A 584 :— 


¢ G € , S~ ¥ 4 
eVVVOU OTTOTE TLS KELULWV exrayhos OpoOlTo. 


Similarly we have 7 287 (= 7 6) 


mappacba, ore Kev Ge peraAAOow TobéovTes* 
for :— 


raphacd, drmore Kev oe petadAGow Tob€ovTes’ 


Cf. Notes on € 117, 195, 384, A. 432, v 65, 327- 


BOOK XV (0). 


0 36] atrap emi rpdryy axrny “Wdkns adixnat, 


Two attempts to correct this line have been made, zpdarov 
Bothe, érei xe spr’ van Leeuwen. Neither will scan. Read :— 
avrTap ere Kev TPT —. 

So also 6 414 tov pev éryv 67 mpdta may safely be read tov pév 
érei xev, Hymn. Aphr. 256, 278, 274 (xparov). In A 221 éred Ke 
mpara should be érei xev, while for a case in which xe is rightly 
long before zpérov X 106 may be taken :— 

| émmore Ke TP@TOVv weAdoys evepyéa VHA —. 

The usage of ra mpara has special features and calls for 
more detailed investigation. 

0 88] BovrAopar 78 veiobar eb’ Hperep. 

This the solitary instance of the contraction of the familiar 
véecOa. can hardly be accepted as the true reading here. Its 
appearance is amply accounted for by two passages :— © 

1 619 dpacodpch 7H Ke vedpel ef’ Huerep, 7} KE pévwpev. 

E QI pvacOan ovd véerOar eri oherep, GAA Exynor —. 

I mean of course that these two passages have supplied the 
temptation to introduce véouor here in place of the verb originally 
written, which may still I believe be recovered :— ; 
BovrAopat Hdn ixécOar &’ Hperep . 
This verb ixdunv is frequently used with éri following, and 
at least one passage, in which it is practically, as here, used 
to express ‘coming back to the place a man starts from’, may be 
found :— 
II 247 doxnOys pou éxevra Goas éxi vias ixovro —. 
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Nauck’s dzrovéecOax for 75 vetoba is not suitable here, neither is 7 : 


Menred’s 7 re véerOar BovAow at all probable. 757 must be retained. 
0109] fav 8 iéva rporépw 816. dapara, los txovto 


In this line all the MSS. have deparos, which is read by 


Ludwich (1891), while déuara is adopted by Ameis-Hentze (1895) 3 
and Monro (1901) on the ground that Eustathius mentions it, 


and Homeric usage gives warrant for da dwpara and da dopa 
only, never except here for 6:4 dwpuaros. The instances quoted 
are for dwpata, A 600, § 24, 679, £50, x 546, x 495, for ddpa, 
7 139, 7 276, p 479, o 153, 341. Undoubtedly the case looks 
a strong one, and it would seem as if hiatus licitus had for once 
triumphed even over the MSS. But I am afraid the MSS. are 
right after all; dua dduaros is unique, it is true, but so are the 
circumstances in which it is used. The difference between the two 
expressions is this, and it is in exact accordance with the 
recognized use of dua. If you go through the house, all over the 
house, up and down the house, through the rooms of the house, 
without quitting the house, then dia dwpara or ddpa is right; 
but if you go through the house, or through the rooms of the 
house and end by getting outside the house, in that case 81a deéparos 
is required. Here it is certain from ]. 133 that Telemachus was 
outside. In all the passages where the acc. is used the house 
is never quitted. The sphere of movement is within the rooms. 
0117] épyov 8 “Hdaicrow: wédpev d€ € Paidipos pws 
Lioviwy Bacreis, 60 éds Sdpos apdexdrAvpe 
Keio éue vootncavta: Telv 8 eOeAw 768 drdooa. 

These lines occur in a passage which is repeated verbatim 
from 6 613-9, so that, whether they be accepted or rejected 
here, there is no question as to their genuine Homeric character. 

In 1. 119, as also in 8 619, keto’ éué is doubtless right, 
though all the MSS. have xetoé pe, not because we have the 
authority of Herodianus for éué, but because this deferred position 
is not legitimate for the enclitic pronoun. 

I have a suggestion to offer with regard to reiv. The form 
is supposed to be Doric, but can hardly be accepted as Homeric, 
though it is found in the following passages in addition to those 
mentioned above :— 

A 201 Zed’s pe ratrnp mpoenke Tely rade pvOjoac Gar. 
5 829 % viv pe mpoenke rely rade pvOnocacOa, 
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dX 559 GAN Zeds Aavadv orpardv aixynrdéwv 
exrayAws nxOnpe, rely & eri potpav €Oyxev. 

The passage from the Iliad debars any easy assumption 
that this is only a slightly more recent form, restricted to the 
Odyssey and indicative of the later date of that poem. Not 
that I mean to imply that reivy is not a recent form as judged 
by the standard of Epic. On the contrary, I believe it is in 
all these instances an intruder, substituted for an archaic and 
“obsolete form by the later Greeks, who naturally preferred 
to see a word from a. living dialect, even if the dialect was 
not specially a literary one, rather than one that had entirely 
passed away from the lips and minds of every section of their 
race. 

My suggestion is that rely is really representative of an 
original reoi, a parallel form to éuoi, cod, éot,. and oi. The only 
support I can allege is the very strong probability that the 
corresponding archaic genitive of this pronoun is still extant, or 
at any rate not quite extinct, in the slightly depraved reading of 
© 37 and 468 :— 

Os py TavTes CAwVTaL ddvecapevoto TEL. 
where recio (cf. eucio, oeio, cio) is restored by Heyne, Bekker, 
Nauck, Rohde, Platt. The defence of teoto as a possessive 
used like the later 76 ody = ov is surely an error of judgement 
on the part of Brugmann. While the plausibility of reeio is 
increased in some degree even by the mere suspicion that a 
fraternal and complementary reoi may once have held a position 
in the great Achaean epics, the objection to vreoto, which 
led Zenodotus to omit the line from his text, is patent, and 
though rety is not in itself similarly incorrect, yet no injustice 
would, I think, be done to either form by regarding them 
both as caretakers, pressed into service, who only took pos- 
session of their present quarters after the previous tenants 
were dead and forgotten. To this extent they have been 
useful in an emergency, and so far, but no further, they are 
to be justified. 
0122] OK airod rpordpoWe pépwv Kpatepos MeyarévOys 
Originally this would probably read thus :— 
OnKe 100 wrpordpole 
0132] v. Note on y 134. : 
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0149] év dérai xpucéw, dppa Aedpavre Kioirnv. 


In Iliad Q 285 where this line is found along with 1. 146, it 3 


appears in this form :— 


xpvoéw ev dérrai, dppa Aeibavre Koirnv 


Moreover a considerable number of MSS. here also give that order 3 
of the words. It may be that it is the true order, but it by no _ 


means follows that the line so constituted is a correct specimen 
of Homeric metre. I observe that in the Iliad passage the 
intention is that the libation should be made, as indeed it is 
made, to Zeus (cf. O 287, 290, 296, 308). Hence I suggest that 
Q 285 originally stood thus :— 
xpvoew ev déra’, dpa Avi Aeibavre Kioiryv. 

In the Odyssey it is not clear that the libation is offered to Zeus, 
though there is nothing in the narrative to prevent such a 
supposition. Still we may perhaps venture to suppose that the 
author thought it unnecessary to specify the divinity on this 
occasion, and accordingly chose to render the line metrical by 
transposing ypvoém év Sdéerai into ev dérai xpvoéw. If so, it 
becomes easy to understand the variations of the MSS., and 
even the disappearance of Aw from © 285 is rendered com- 
prehensible, or at any rate more comprehensible than it would be 
otherwise. 

The order dérai ypvcém reeurs v 261, o 121, and éy dérai 
xpvoéw should apparently be restored instead of xpuceiw dérai to 
y 41. 

0160] as dpa of eimdvri eréerrato Sefds dpvis (= 525, N 821). 

It is just possible that eizdvros may be right here, cf. 

§ 527 :— 
OTTt pa ot Bidrov mepixyndero voodw édvTos. 

€ 155 pada rov ogiot Ovpos ... Aevecdvtwv, t 458-9, p 231-2, 
x 17-18, & 25-6, 11531. In this case the gen. would be temporal. 
Compare also § 646 7 ce Bin déxovros and Dr. Merry’s note; m 92 
with Dr. Monro’s Crit. Annot. 
0177] oixade voornoe Kai tiverau’ He Kal nd 

olkol, Tap pYNoTHpoL Kakov wavTeco purever. 

It seems to me worth suggesting that the second line should 
read :— 

OlKOL MYNOTHPETOL KAkOV TaVTETOL PuTEvet. 


0188] v. Note on y 490. 
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0197] Ecivor O& Staprrepes edxyopeP elvar 
} ex tmatépwv pidrdrytos, arap Kal dundckés cipev" : 

Here ddap xai épuyrés civev is probably the true reading. 
Dr. Leaf has shown that dap occasionally possesses an assevera- 
tive force, v. his notes on A 418, II 323, Y 375. 

Similarly X 331 “Exrop, drdp ov édys should be “Exrop, 
adap mov édys. For a similar corruption of ddap v. Note on 
228-9. Cf. v 242 (Note). 

0218] eyxoopeire Ta Tevxe, Eraipor, vyt peAaivy. 

A very slight change here will restore the long-banished 
original, none the worse for being a little archaic, and remove 
the Attic use of the article :— 

€y Kos, pelere TEVXE» 

Could it be maiuete expected of the later Greeks that 
they should refrain from introducing the form éyxooyeéire, 
especially when the gap made by so doing could be so easily 
filled up by the familiar article? They secured two advantages 
by merely sacrificing an obsolete and therefore unpleasing form. 
Right gladly, we may imagine, would they proceed to fling away 
the ugly piece of primordial trachyte and secure the two fine, 
serviceable birds. Who would blame them? 

That éyxoopeiere is quite admissible and Homeric may 
be safely inferred from the list of similar formations on pp. 188, 
147, TevOeiw, veixetw, &C. It is observable that the diphthong -e.- 
cannot be attributed to ictus-lengthening as it occurs with 
tolerable frequency in thesis also. It may be merely metrical, 
or may be explicable in one of the ways stated by Dr. Monro, 
H. G.? App. C, p. 386: but the fact of its existence is for present 
purposes the material point. 

By the aid of this peculiarity or principle, whichever it be 
rightly named, of epic speech, further confirmed and ensured by 
this demonstration of its usefulness, we may recover the true 
reading in the hitherto puzzling :-— 

Z 46 (=A 131) Codype, ’Atpéos vig, od & déta dear drowa. 
Here d€ée drowa Fut, Indic. (Nauck, van Leeuwen and da Costa, 
Platt) is undoubtedly right; but something more is required 
for the full restoration of the original. L. and C.’s fwypee is 
not enough: it might even be questioned whether it makes any 


improvement at all: and their suggestion for Z 46 of wypeé u is 
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to A 131. 

There could be little objection to reading in both places :— 

Loype’, “Atpéos vie, od 8 a&va de dzrowa. a 

i.e. féypee from the alternative long form fwypeiw. Thus the =| 
requirements of either passage will be satisfied, and an unex- 
ceptional verse recovered in piace of an erroneous, though but 
slightly perverted, tradition. 
0 227] dadvewds vaio péey eoxa dopata vaiwv 4 

Here [TvAéouor as @ locatival dative is so harsh, that we have _ 
péra noted as a variant of péya. But péy @éoxa is confirmed, | j 
if confirmation be necessary, by ¢ 266, B 480, and the true 
reading is :— 

adve’ év IIvAiou péy’ eEoxa Sepata vaiwv: 
Cf. a 232, 393, and particularly p 420, kai yap éy# more olkov év 
avOpurrovow évarov OAB.os dpvedv—. Similarly in Z 477 dperperéa 
Tpwecow should be dpurperé’ ev Tpwecow, the meaning being 
‘among the Trojans’ not ‘in the eyes of the Trojans’. Probably 
too in a 71 waow KvuxAwrecor is for rao évi KuxAwrecot. The 
natural desire to avoid the elision of the « of zac. would be 
certain to cause the production of the vulgate. 
0245] ov wepi kijpe pire Zevs T aiyioxos kal “ArdA\wv 
ravtoinv pirdryt’: ovd ikero yypaos ovddv,— 

In the Platonic or Pseudo-Platonic dialogue, Axiochus 368 A, 
this passage is quoted with one variation from our vulgate given 
above :— 





—saT 


mavtoln pirdrnr’. 
This I am decidedly of opinion is the genuine reading, — 
not because the acc. of the internal object, as it is called, is 
in any wise incorrect here. It is grammatical enough: but 
its very admissibility tends to discredit it. The Greeks of the 
classical or post-classical period would never have attempted to 
change such an unobjectionable acc. into a dative involving the 
to-them-scarcely-endurable elision of the iota. Such a change 
could never hope to win the least degree of popular approval. 
The reverse process however would doubtless have been hailed 
with acclamation. 
For these two reasons (1) Plato’s quotation, (2) the later 


views on elision, the dat. here possesses claims which cannot be 
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; lightly set aside; and they are reinforced, if not entirely con- 
firmed, by the following passage in which, though the construction 


is precisely similar, no elision has endangered the preservation of 


_ the dat. Hymn. Herm. 574 :— 


evtw Mauddos via avaé ébiAnoev *ArdAAwv 
mavroin piroryri, xapw & éréOynxe Kpoviwv. 
The MSS. have vidv, for which I have substituted the necessary 


; via. In this point even the most meticulous of editors might 
_ venture to disregard the false testimony of tradition. 


0249] Mavrios ad réxero HoAvdeided te KXetrdv re: 
Read air érexey. 


The dittography re re may have brought about the change to 


_ texero; but evidently réxero owes its maintenance to a desire to 


ts support the usual distinction between the act. and mid. forms, 


vy. X 249 (Note). This is a trifling matter. The two following 


lines have a more serious defect :— 


GAN’ 7H Tor KA&trov xpvadOpovos jpracev “Has 

KdAXeos elveca oto, ty’ aBavdrours perein. 
This conveys the absurd information that Eos because of her 
beauty carried off Kleitus: but every one refuses to translate it 
so, because such nonsense cannot be tolerated, especially when, as 
in the case here, the intended meaning is quite evident. In Y 235 
where the second of these lines is found preceded by :— 

Tov Kal avypeiavto Geot Aut oivoxoeverv. 

Dr. Leaf suggests that it is borrowed from our passage, though 
the special absurdity that distinguishes it here does not exist 
there. 

Now a very slight alteration, accompanied by the removal of 
a comma, would make the line express the intended sense, and 
at the same time allow it to remain undisturbed in the place 
it occupies in the Iliad. The true reading of the couplet is 
I urge :— 

GAN’ H To. KXetrov xpvadbpovos jpracev “Has, 
KdAXeos eivexa of” ty 6 y abavdrowt peretn. 

Those who have a fancy for hiatus licitus may adopt the 
punctuation without the pronoun: but it seems to me that the 
pronoun is necessary here. In any case it is clear that by 
removing the comma oto gains its proper reference to the subject 


of its clause, and a proper emphasis from its position. ‘In order 
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that he for his beauty’s sake might be among the immortals” In 
1. 248 éx tov 8 vi’ éyévovr seems probable. : 
0299] elev § ad vncoww érimpoenke Sojow, 
dppaivwv n Kev Oavarov piyou } Kev GAdy. 
Here I acknowledge that the ancients were right in their _ 
interpretation of 6ojow, ‘sharp’, ‘pointed,’ and Messrs. Butcher _ 
and Lang may fairly adopt @oyow as a proper name, ‘The Pointed 
Islands.? To do so is no longer ‘a venture in the dark’ as YW 
described it, when suggesting jrepOev, ‘in the main’ or ‘ mid-sea’, 3 
as a tolerable correction. This recantation is due to the valuable q 
investigations of M. Victor Bérard in his illuminating book ‘ Les 
Phéniciens et l’Odyssée’. He gives many remarkable instances of — 
the geographical precision of the Homeric poems. 
In this particular case he tells us that in the Channel of © 
Zante there are actually some half-submerged pointed rocks lying 
west and north-west of the coast of Elis between Cape Glarenza — 
and Cape Nepito. There are four sets (pdates, pies) with smallest — 
depth of water 5™,o2 in 1844 and 4™,o9 in 1865 according to the | 
official publication ‘ Les Instructions nautiques ’. 
I am afraid that M. Bérard has not only ruined my 
little emendation but has seriously damaged both the Aeolic 
and the Ionian supposed authors of the Homeric poems. Still, © 
leaving these two phantoms to shift for themselves, I cannot — 
allow this remark of M. Bérard to pass unchallenged: ‘Télémaque, — 
en longeant les Iles Pointues, craint d’étre drossé par le courant 
et de perdre la vie ou de rester pris dans ces aiguilles de roches.’ 
What Telemachus is afraid of, or anxious about, is lest he should — 
be intercepted and slain by the suitors, of whose designs Athene — 
had informed him before he left Sparta (o 27~30). 





0 310] GAAG por cd O brdbev Kat dp Hyepov’ €oOAdv draccov, 

The form trdfev is very suspicious: the combination &@ 
trofécba. does not elsewhere occur; and we may ask why any 
‘suggestion’ at all should be needed, if a ‘trusty guide’ is 
to be provided. 

GANG ot p edOd mpdes Kal ay’ Hyepov’ eo OXOv Graccov 

gives a very satisfactory sense, and follows closely the letters of 
the tradition ; but the sole epic authority for «dv seems to be the 


Hymn to Hermes, 342. Perhaps therefore it might be better to 
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| adopt the adverb which stands in a line singularly resembling in 
_ type the one just given, viz. H 38 :— 
4 GAN éué wep tpdes Y's Gua 8 GdAov Aadv draccov (L. dAAwv) 
| read here :— 
GANG ot pp Oka Tpdes Kai dp’ tryenov’ éoOAbv Graccov 





‘ GXAG od p 7 Tpdes —. 

: CE. 8 589 Kat tore 0 repo. 

0324] ofa re trois dyabotor rapadpdwot xépyes. 

| We may read, with some confidence that rots deserves its fate, 
. ola Te TOAN, 

‘ but though we may be well assured that dyafoto. is wrong; for 
" it is obvious that bad men might be even more successful in 
enforcing the performance of these household services on their 
: thralls than good men—in faet it would not be unfair to suppose 
, that dyafotc. is due to some one who wished to take rapadpowor 
_ as ‘misperform ’—yet we can scarcely be certain of the word that 
_ the ironical éyafotc. has superseded. I would suggest :— 

. sol. re OANA dvaks rapadpwwor xépyes- (Sr0dp. Herwerden.) 

: Dissatisfaction with the form of the noun may have stimulated 
_ the change. 

0 326] © por, Ecive, rin ror évi dpect rodTo vonpa 






CS a oe 


mS, 


érdero; 7 ov ye TayxU AtAaieat aitd? é6rAéoba1,— 
For ézXero, which occupies so emphatic a position with so 
little claim to it, weuBAerar may be suggested, ef. T 343 :-— 
fh vv Tou ovKére wayxv peta pect pew BreT “AxidAcIds ; 
In B 364 where practically the same expression occurs, the same 
- mnodification 


Sree NE ee 


: pepBrerar: 7 p eOerAeus —. 

is admissible. In fact rp 8 é6éeas is inexplicable. Dr. Merry 

j says 77=‘how?’. But what does ‘ how?’ mean in such a context? 
Do 358] 99 aye ob raidds daréfOrT0 Kvdadé{pov0, 

| Aevyaréw Oavdrw, ds pi) Odvor ds Tis eo ye 

evOdde varerdwv pidros ely kal pidra Epdor. 

Some MSS. have &s and a modal adverb is certainly better, 

but what is really required is the relative @. Then if ob in 1. 358 

be altered to cdot = ‘their’, for the speaker is telling about 

Laertes and his wife, there only remains for consideration ds tis. . . 


diros «in kal pidra épdo.. Some scholars would write. Fépdo, but 
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the evidence of the poems is overwhelming against the F in this q 
word. It would of course be easy to adopt péCou instead ; but it 
seems a great deal more likely that the attracted optative is the 
real fault, and that the subjunctive should be restored and the — 
passage read thus ;— 
9 8 axe ohod raids arépOito Kvdadipor0 
Aevyaréw Gavarw, © pn Odvor ds tis Epo ye 
evOdde varetawv piros nn kal pira €idy. 4 
i.e. be my friend and entertain friendly feeling for me. It igs — 
a matter of reciprocal feeling, of mutual friendship ; not of feeling 
on one side and action on the other. For the corruption cf. 0 51. 
o 376 ] péya b& dudes xatéovew 
avtia Serroivys pacbat kal éxaora ruber bat, 
kal Perris amlemev Te €rrevta O€ kai Te peper Oat 
aypovd, oid re Oupov del Suderow iaiver. 

There are two changes in these lines which might be mada 
with advantage and even with some confidence that they represent — 
the archetype better than the tradition as given above. Firstly, - 
es Vi ia 

avria Sexroivys pacbar Kat éxevra rvbec Gat, 
Not only is ékacra unmetrical, but it is quite impossible to 
suppose for a moment that in the heroic ages or in any other 4 
age dudes ‘were allowed to play the part of Paul Pry to the © 
extent inevitably suggested by éxaora. On the other hand érera 
emphasizes the natural sequence. ‘The thrall first unfolds his — 
budget of news, and after having done so (éreira), of course — 
receives in return an account of current topics in the town. 

Secondly, for the sake of metre only, 1. 379 might be read 
thus :— 

aypovd, old Te Kp aici dudeoow iaiver. | 
Cf. x 58-9. Otherwise the variant évi ornbecow should be 
accepted. : 

We have now only 1. 378 with its hiatus licitus to deal with. — 
Suppose we venture to borrow éxacro. from the preceding line, 
‘each party of dudes,’ and allow the whole passage to stand thus :— 

peya dé dudes xaréovoww 





Ss. 


, 
dvtia Searotvns pacbat kai érevta rvdecOat, 
‘ , , , , ‘ 
kal payepev mepev Te Exacrol, Kal Te peper Oar . 
> aaNe er a 2 N , ay 2 p 
aypovd, ola te Kyp aiel Sudeoow iaiver. 
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0397] Semvyjcas dy verow avaxropinow érécOw. 
dvaxropinow has two traditional interpretations (1) ‘of the 
master’, herilis, (2) ‘of his command’, ‘in his charge,’ due to 
_ Aristarchus and Aristophanes respectively. Perhaps ‘of the 
demesne’, or ‘manor’, might be preferable. 
0 425] &k pev Sdadvos woAvxdAkov evyopar eivas, 
) kovpy 8 «iw “AptBavros éya puddv advetoio. 
One can hardly without culpable lenity conceal the disagreeable 
truth that in |. 425 the fourth foot is defective, being properly 
-atrochee. It is true that the genifive in -ov (as also the dative 
in -), ordinarily short before a vowel, is not infrequently long: 
_ but there is an important restriction on its use with the latter 
- quantity. In arsis the phenomenon is common and quite legiti- 
mate; in thesis it is seldom found, and the rare occasions, on 
which it does occur, may all be regarded as erroneous and 
corrupt. One well-known example, which from its repetition 
forms a considerable fraction of the whole number extant, will 
suffice by way of illustration. In I 146 we hear of a Trojan 
~ named IIdvOo0s; the patronymic IavGoiSys: occurs passim, In 
spite of this the ordinary texts exhibif :— 


O 522 «ta IavOov vidv évi rpoydxoor Sapjvat 
Pg ovd dpa IavOov vids évypedins apeAdnoe. 
40 IldvOw év xeiperor Badw kat Bpdvrid. din. 
' 59 totov IlavOov vidv évpperinv EvdopBov. 
23 docov IavOov vies évppediar ppovéeovow- 
Of course there is no instance, and could be no instance; we may 
be sure, of either gen. or dat. or any other case with the second 
_ syllable in arsis. Obviously also the familiar adj. Oods is an 
integral part of the proper name. The tradition, however, is as 
here set forth, and it is maintained by most editors, though metre 
and everything else combine to prove that the trisyllabic dactylic 
forms Ilav@dov and Iav6é» alone are genuine. | 
There is a second point worthy of comment in our line 
(o 425) touching the word Xddvos. It happens somewhat 
suggestively, that only here does Homer use the name of the 
town, though he occasionally speaks of the people, S.ddvo (5 84, 
618,0 118), and the land, SwWovin (v 285, Z 291). Once (W 743) 
we find Sidoves (¢). 
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From the facts stated there is a very strong probability that i 
the original reading here was:— e | 
éx pev Soviwy woAvyaAkwv evxomuar elvat s 
That zoAvxadxos is just as applicable to a person as to a ple — 
appears from K 315, where Dolon is described as zoAvxpucos 4 
ToAvXaAKos. q | 
Nor is it less certain that the plural is admissible here, as 1 
witness :— ; 
v 192 téwy & e€ evyerau elvar 
avdp@v ; mov O€ vv ot yever Kal watpis apoupa. ; 
where the form and sequence of the question are nearly the same 
as the statement in our passage. : 
In the latter of our two lines it seems not unlikely that eyo. ; 
pvddv—the pronoun is here quite superfluous—represents a com- 
pound adverb such as émippuddv, cf. the later émippowe, éeryppor. 
Somewhat similar too is érippyrov, which apparently is used ~ 
in an adverbial sense by Aeschylus :— ; 
Eumen. 907 xaprov te yaias Kai Botav éripputov 
dototow evOevodvTa pn Kdyvev xpove. 
Or did Aeschylus write émippvddv ? 
0435] «in kev Kai TodT, et pou eOAouTE ye, vadrat, 
Spkw TicTwOHVaL arypova pw’ oikad amagew. 7 
It is not sufficient merely to omit p’ in the second line here — 
(van Leeuwen and da Costa, Monro, crit. note(1g901)). The first 
line clearly should stand thus :— q 
ein kev Kal Tovr’, ei On pw eOédourE ye, vadTaL, (y’ = por) 
Compare 0 56 :— 
ein Kev Kal TOUTO —, ei di) Suny “Axim —. 
0439] Tots 5 atris peréeure yuri) Kal dwe(Bero pibw- 
There is slight MSS. authority for roto’ at@is (G U, ss. U? i 
Ludwich). But the decision of usage in this matter is paramount . 
and admits of no compromise. When we consider the frequency 
of rov & atre mpocéere and the like in conjunction with the © 
curious fact that airs save here is never used at all in ex- 
pressions of this kind, it is surely certain that the true reading © 
must be :— | 





‘ ] > / 
tovs © abre mpowéerre —. 
0 463] dvov iw ydpevar 6 88 rH Karévevce Twp. 
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- Better thus :— 


@vov tric opeva’ ™ & 6 OS KaT évevo” €o wry}. 


4 Ce. Z 59 and 286, &c. 


BOOK XVI (n). 


mI] ov tw ray <ipyto exos, Gre of piros vids —. 


351 oo’ rw Trav eipnl’, dr’ dp’ ’Audivopos ide via. 
In the latter of these two lines Ahrens proposed to introduce 


his < legitimate’ hiatus. by reading :— 


eipyto or Apudivoyos —. 
The suggestion has been well received. Whether hiatus is ever 


_ legitimate is a question too readily taken for granted; but here 


it may be remarked that we have from Eustathius a perfectly 
metrical reading :— 
eipnto, kat “Audivopos 
which has this recommendation, that by its aid not only 7 351 
but 7 11 and the analogous K 540 :— 
ov Tw Trav eipnto eros, Gt ap’ HAvOov. aiToi. 

may become metrical instead of unmetrical lines :— 

7 II ov mw wav eipyto eros, Kal of didos vids —. 

K 540 ov ww may eipyro éros, Kal érndvOov ara. 

That xai, which is here equivalent to the temporal con- 
junction, should have been displaced by it is not surprising. The 
strict grammarian would see to that. We may compare Virgil’s 
(Aen. iii.8) :— 
3 Vix prima inceperat aestas, 

et pater Anchises dare fatis vela iubebat. 

I submit that a remedy which removes the difficulties of the 
three passages is intrinsically better than that by which one only 
receives a questionable improvement. 
™23] (=p 41) 

nAOes, Tyr€paxe, Lianne eas ov o er éyw ye 
deoGar epapnv, eel wxeo vt I1vAovde. 

In the above passage I may say at once that beyond the slight 
improvement already suggested (v. p. 198) ciodweo®? ehaynv,— 
Naber’s oixér... dWeoOai o gives a false position to the pro- 
noun—I do not propose to make any change whatever; but I am 
by no means satisfied with, and I challenge the correctness of, the 
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recognized rendering of the clause that begins my quotation, 4 
WAGes, Tnr€Euaxe, esdasi sted ddos, ‘thou art come, Telemachus, | 7 
sweet light of mine eyes’ Butcher and Lang, ‘ut Latine dicitur: — 
mea lux, cf. Cic. ad Fam. xiv. 2” Ebeling’s Lex. Hom., ‘mein. " 
siisses Leben’ Voss, like the Oriental ‘light of my life,’ ‘light of © 
my eyes’ Liddell and Scott. 4 
Whether ddos ever became in later Greek a mere term of s 
endearment for lovers, I will not attempt to decide. It is quite 4 
possible: it is even probable, though the instances in Liddell 
and Scott do not prove that it was so. But I utterly deny 4 
that there is any adequate reason for believing that Homer, — ; 
who was no Oriental, either initiated or followed this interesting , 
practice. : 
For the Homeric meaning of ddos outside the strictly Hiteral 2 
sense of ‘light’ and the special daea =‘eyes’, we have the evidence _ 
of the following passages :— 
Z 6 Tpwwv pyge ddrayya, pdos 8’ Erdporow €Onxeve 
II 95 GAAa rddw tpwracba, eri pdos év vnerou 
Ons. 
Y 95 7 ot rpocev iotoa tiMe aos, 
® 538 ai dé reracbeioa tedfav aos 
O 741 70 év xepat pous, od pedixin ToA€poL0- 
(Probably 7 dos év yelpeca’y xrA.) 
® 282 (=A 797) 
BadN odrus, al Kev tt pados Aavaoiar yevyat. 
P 615 Kat To pev hdos HAGer, dwuve SE vyAees Hap, 





= 102 ovde ru LarpdxAw yevounv paos ovd' Eraporor. 

where the meaning. is ‘ victory’, ‘success,’ ‘salvation,’ ‘ rescue.’ 
In the last three instances the word is-applied to a person; but 
this makes’ little or no difference in the sense, ‘the light of 
victory’ in contrast to ‘the darkness of defeat’. Hence in our 
two passages yAvxepov dos, even as a vocative, must mean, I 
submit, not ‘sweet darling’ but ‘welcome rescuer’, ‘dear deliverer.’ 

But is yAvkepov ddos a vocative at all? I trow not, though, 
as we have seen, it would not be quite impossible to treat it as 
such. There are however two preferable alternatives. The 
simplest course would be to regard it as a nom. in apposition 
to the subject of 7A@es, as is the case where it is read with 7Abe 
in P 615. The other alternative I would suggest is to take 
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_yAvkepov ddos as the accusative of the internal object after 7\Oes, 
as in the familiar :— 
| ‘Edévyny xravopev MeveXew AVyv TiKpav. 
2 The rendering would then be:—‘thou art come, Telemachus,— 
a welcome deliverance, a sweet relief.’ In other words ‘thy 
t coming, Telemachus, is a welcome relief’. This form of expres- 
_ sion is thoroughly Homeric. 
A 196 6v tis ducredoas EBadrev Togwv ed cidds 
Tpowy 7 Avkiwv, To piv Kré€os, dppu SE revOos. 
£ 183 7 of dpodpoveorte vonpact otkov éxnrov 
dvip nde yuvy TOAN ddyea. Suepevécoor, 
= xéppara & edpeveryor 
~ Compare I sr. 
Q 735 pie xeipos EXdv dard tipyov, Avypov odcOpor. 
5 In either case ¢daos here is not a namby-pamby term of 
_ endearment as is commonly supposed, but retains the full vigour 
* and vitality of its ordinary sense, and this is my main contention, 
_ which saves the poet from a time-honoured misunderstanding. 
_ 266] v. Note on 6 347. 
© 70) ras yap dy Tov Seivov eyav trodeopar oiky ; 
Two restorations of this line have been proposed :— 
mas yap On Seivov brodegop” éyav evi oikw; (Knight) 
Tas yap Sn Ecivov oikw trodefouar duo; (Monro) 
In view of the rarity of duds perhaps we should rather read :— 
mas yap dn E€ivov oixw trodégop’ eye ye ; 
So l. 74 wap’ éuoi ye for rap éuoi re seems not unlikely. 
m 72] A spurious exegesis of the preceding od zw yepot reroiba 
_ without much doubt, as also in Q 369, v. Leaf ad loc. 
m 88] mpiéa & dpyadéov 7 pera trEdvecow edvra 
avdpa Kal ipOipov, eet % odd héprepoi cio. 

The accusatives here enjoy the support of the MSS., and yet 
there can be little doubt that, as the metre declares, the true 
reading is :— 

apnga & dpyadéov tu pera tAcdverow édvtt 
avdpi kat ipOipw, eet 7 rod’ hé€prepoi eicr. 
For better assurance we may turn to :— 
M 410 dpyadéov O€ pot éore kai iPOiuw rep edvre 
potvvy pygapeve OécOar rapa vyvol KéAevOor- 
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Y 356 dpyadeov S€ pol éori kai ipOijnw wep édvte 
toacovcd avOpurous épéreav kal rac payer Oa. 
See £ 60 (Note ad fin.). 
1 107] ) Tade y aitv deixéea py Spdacba, 
Ecivous Te otupeAccopuevors Suwds Te yuvaikas 
proralovras aetkeNiws kata dopata Kadd, 
kal olvov dvahvocdpevov Kai ottov edovTas 
poy adtws aréXeoTov avyviotw eri épyw. : 
There is a curious variation, more striking perhaps because _ 
it is symmetrical, in this series of participles orupedilopévors, — 
prordfovras, Siapvoodpevor, édovras, an alternation of passive and 
active. Change of subject is Homeric enough, but this fluctuation — 
seems to transgress the limits of allowable licence, especially when 
simply by changing duadvocdpevov to duadvocopevovs we might take — 
all the participles as transitive with one and the same subject, — 
thus rendering the construction incomparably more natural with 
very little sacrifice of tradition. : 
I have quoted the passage, however, mainly to draw atten- — 
tion to dréXeorov in the last line. It must, I think, be regarded — 
grammatically as an adjective agreeing with otrov, though in sense 
it will be adverbial. The meaning, if we follow Ameis-Hentze — 
(‘endlos, ohne Ende’), is ‘ without end or measure ’, ‘ without stint.’ ; 
This rendering I venture to dispute: dréAeoros cannot properly © 
carry such a sense. It means ‘unconsummated’, ‘imperfect,’ — 
‘unsuccessful,’ v. A 26, 8B 273, 0 571. 7 
If again we adopt as the meaning here ‘fruitlessly’, ‘to — 
no good end,’ the result is still not much more satisfactory. — 
The doubt as to the legitimacy of the translation is not entirely 
removed, and dréXeorov, so understood, merely anticipates the — 
following phrase dvyvvotw émi épyw. Under such circumstances — 
I see no escape from the conclusion of Thiersch ‘ Dieser Vers ist — 
einzig schlecht—endigt sich sehr tautologisch ’. E 
I believe, however, it might be redeemed by a single slight 
change, -w for -ov, really -o. for -ov :— 
pay aitws ateAcoTw avyvioTw eri Epyo. 
Even if dredéorw and dvyviot» bear an identical meaning, 
‘impracticable,’ ‘unattainable,’ still the strengthening or en- 
forcing of an idea by such iteration is a very different thing 
from the addition of a long clause which merely explains a 
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word in itself sufficient: but probably there is after all no such 

tautology about the adjectives as is here supposed. Without any 
_ undue stretching of the Homeric usage of verbal adjectives I think 
we may render the proposed reading :—‘ while their real object 


_ remains unattained and unattainable,’ ‘engaged in a business that 


has failed and is doomed to failure.’ 

In this light the line is far from being a bad one (‘schlecht’). 
The expression rises by a fitting gradation, forming a very effective 
and telling climax. 
| 133] oly arayyeidas: trav § GAAwv py tis ’Axorav —. 

Perhaps Ad@py dmayyeiAas, v. Monro, H. G. § 110, unless we 
_ transpose dyyeiAas oly, cf. 150. 
142] airap viv é of od ye @yeo vyi HvAovee, 
It is hardly possible to accept da@yeo (Barnes) in spite of 
_ the slight support given by érwyeo G. The choice seems to lie 
between the ot re of Nauck and the ofo of Ahrens, and the latter 
is to be preferred, both because re is unsuitable and because oto is 
_ naturally modernized into the traditional reading. 
7149] See Note on A 492 ad fin. 
TI7I] dypov awd chow copa pepavia paxerOa. 
Read with slightly enhanced emphasis on the pronoun :— 
ard opdiv y éropar —. 
Cf. E 287 drip od pev opdi y’ diw, 8 62, x 219 (buéwv ye Bias). 
mT I81] dddXoids por, eive, Pavys veov He raporlev. 

Although it is obvious that Telemachus means only to 
remark that the stranger (Odysseus) is considerably altered in 
appearance from what he was before,—we have just been told 
_ that Athene touched him with her golden wand—yet the ex- 
traction of this simple sense from the text is a matter of serious 
difficulty. .We are asked to render thus: ‘Thou seemest just 
now, stranger, a man other than before.’ Messrs. Butcher and 
Lang have it ‘Even now, stranger, thou art other in my sight 
than that thou wert a moment since’. 

The difficulty is that practically véov davys is not at all 
different from rapoev davns. While both expressions necessarily 
refer to a time now past, véov conveys the additional information 
that this time has only just gone by, so that véov davys means 
“you appeared just now’, ‘a little while ago,’ veword. If there 
were any doubt of this, it should be set at rest by the lines we 
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meet a little farther on :— 
199 7 ydp Tot véov 7oOa yépwv Kal detkéa Exoo" 
viv dé Geoicr Eotxas, ot oipavoy edpry éxovow. FY 
where véov 706a is properly contrasted with viv go.xas, and whe 2 
moreover véov 7o0a is not materially different from adpos or 
mapoiev Haba. e 






Hence we find Prof. Hartman suggesting, with some approba- 1 
tion from van Leeuwen and da Costa, that we should read:— ; 
véov noe mapoiHev - 3 
‘modo et antea’ ‘lately and previously’. No doubt this is sense, _ 
a little Joose perhaps: it ought at least to be ‘ previously and ' 
lately’: but it is certainly not poetry. 
It is surprising that ¢dvys viv has not been suggested. — 
Perhaps it has. It could not however be regarded as a real — 
solution of the difficulty: for we should then have the aor. davys 
used firstly as the aor. which refers idiomatically to the present as 2 
just past, e.g. Arist. Knights 696 :— 
noOnv ameAals, éyeAaca WoXokoprias, 7 
and secondly as an ordinary past tense with rapoev. Singly — 
and apart these usages may be unexceptionable, but they cannot, — 
I submit, be thus combined and confused in one sentence. 
I think it is clear that the error is in the little suspected 
mdpober, for which I once fancied rep #5n might be right; but now — 
I see that the true solution of the problem is slightly different. — 
The line, I assume, originally stood thus :— 


GAXotds pot, Eeive, Havys veov He ep woe. 
Palaeographically IEPOAE might easily be misread into ILA- — 
POIOE, and certainly to the later Greeks 7é rep dde would hardly 
seem a natural or readily intelligible expression for 7 viv; but ' 
yet it is not difficult to see that this is the Homeric meaning of 
the formula. I find the following instances :— 
B 258 «ik ério’ adpaivovta Kixnoopat ds vd ep de. 
This passage, by the way, was corrupted in ancient times very 
similarly to that under consideration. The copy of Sinope had — 
is TO mdpos wep. Moreover torepov abris (Massiliensis) and éy — 
Aavaotct (Philemon) seem to show that the original expression — 
was, as I have said, not readily intelligible. 
Q 398 ddveuds pev 6 y' eori, yepwr Se 57 ds ov wep Bde. 
Hymn. Dem, 116 ryAikat, ds ov wep de, Kal SrAdrepar yeyaacw. 
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Evidently the present corruption for all its facility could never 
have held its ground, or indeed have gained a footing at all, 
except for the use of the aor. above mentioned, which is also 


Homeric to a certain extent; but v. Monro, H. G. § 78. The 


_ meaning, however, of ¢avys véov is absolutely and irrevocably 
_ determined by véov jo6a. 


_@185] = 75¢ xpioea Sdpa rervypevar peideco 8 Huéwv. 
A spurious line. The preceding one says all that need be 


said. Here we get into the region of the hyperbolical. Nor is 


the final deideo 8 juewv any improvement on fAnb preceding. 
_ Metrically 75 ypvoea is a faulty opening: though this might be 
_ remedied by 43° ér, v. 6352 (Note). 
e217) pivae 7 aiyvrwoi yappovuxes, olot re Téxva 

dypotat e&eiAovto mdpos rerenva yever ban. 
If we consider this passage in connexion with :— 
3, A 293 Seopol 7’ dpyadeor kai BovKdAor d&ypoidran. 
i i hb 85 vyriot aypo@ra, epynpepia ppoveovtes, 
’ A 549 Kuves Te Kai dvépes dypordrar, (=O 272) 

676 Kad & érecev, daol Se repitpecay aypordra. 

we cannot fail to notice the unique dypdéra:, a form which evidently 
does not belong to the same linguistic period as the synonymous 
dypo.@rar. Two courses are now open. On the one hand we may 
regard the presence of dypérac in r 218 as proof positive that 
this passage could not have been written before dypdrns had 
come into use instead of the earlier dypowrns. This is the usual 
inference and is commonly accepted as irrefutable. Payne Knight 
(Prolegom. § 44) cites this very dypdérys as an example of those 
words which ‘ Atticam istam elegantiam et concinnitatem, quae 
maiestatem veteris linguae paullatim subruebat, iamdudum 
obreptantem produnt’. And so the way is opened for a vapid 
flood of argument intended to demonstrate the composite and 
unreal character of Homer’s language. 

On the other hand it may be said, and I see no effective 
reply to the allegation, that the word dypdérys here cannot be 
trusted as a basis for any conclusions respecting the original 
date of the poems: for it may be, and very probably is, a mere 
modernization, a substitution of the familiar for the obsolete made 
in later times, because the passage happened to lend itself easily 
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to such a substitution. On this hypothesis we may assume that j 
the original ran :— = 

aypo.wra. €ovTo. a 
Now the later Greeks used dypdéra: in their daily speech and | 
also—this may be noted as a minor point—eiAovro rather than 
€Xovro. By merely adding the little preposition é«, making 
a compound verb, which indeed suits the later idiom better | : 
than the simple one, they secured the double advantage of 
dypéra. é&eiAovro. What harm that they could realize or ap- 
preciate is done to Homer by the substitution? Would any 
Greek of the age of Pericles have preferred that his children j 
in their repetition-lessons should commit to memory and say 
aypow@tat €hovro rather than dypdra: éeiAovro? Not one. Attica 
ista elegantia et concinnitas facillime punctum omne tulissent. 

The perception of the possibility of this modification, a — 
possibility rising in fact to a very high level of probability, is — 
not to be treated as if it were an impression or conviction that — 
the later Greeks disregarded all limits of moderation and reason ~ 
in the modernization of their ancient epic heirlooms. The very 
word we are now considering, dypo@ra, is an absolute proof — 
that they did not. We see that in four instances out of five © 
the archaic form is maintained unimpaired, and if it was — 
sacrificed in 7 218, the reason for its abandonment is as plainly 
discernible in the one case as the cause of its retention in the 
other four. 

4 236] See Note on 7 218. 
241] & warep, 7 To oeio peya KA€os aiey aKovor, 

Read dxovw, cf. 0 403 «i zou dxovels, A 458, y 193, 8 118, 8 94, 
688. Similar is o 126. 
mw 287] See Note on é 522. 

m 290 ](=7 9) GAXAG KaryKioTaL, doco Tupds iker auTpUN. 

The verb xaryjxucrau presents another patent modernization, 
quite on a par with the one just noticed, 1. 218, and an example ~ 
of the so-called legitimate hiatus to boot. Fortunately dexi{w is 
well established as the only legitimate Homeric form of the simple 
verb, Il 545, T 26 detxicowor, X 256 ded (leg. dexiocop’), 

Q 22, 54 decxiley (-er), IL 559 decxicoaipel’, X 404 dexicoacbat, 
not to mention the cognate and confirmatory deuxys, dexédvos, 
GeiKein. 
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This is moreover one of the cases in which we are compelled 
to recognize what is called the medial digamma, dfex‘{w, so 


that the contraction given in the vulgate is for Homer doubly 


Consequently there is hardly room for doubt that 
the true reading here is :— 

GAAG KaTnEiKicTal, Gov Tupds iker GuTpI. 
It is easy to see that the lack of a separate sign to distinguish 
» from « in the earlier writing would much facilitate the honest 
delusion that xaryxucra: was the Homeric form. The difference 
between the forms is only that between ce: and e. 

I have to resign the priority in the making of this correc- 
tion to van Herwerden, and therefore I may without interested . 
motives, as I am not the first in the field, declare my conviction 
not only that the case against the accepted form xaryxiora is 
unanswerable, but that Herwerden’s restoration of the original 
is as assuredly right as if it were vouched for by every extant 
MS. and every papyrus that has, or may hereafter, come to light. 

The change of dccov to dcov can hardly, I should imagine, 
offend even the most susceptible. 
™ 294] airds yap épéAkerar avdpa oidnpos. 

Here and in the corresponding passage, 7 13, the use of 
cidnpos is by many regarded as an anachronism, v. Dr. Monro’s 
Note on r 1-50 (4). Prof. Ridgeway on the other hand looks upon 
this clause as evidence that the Homeric age was not the age 
of the Mycenaean finds. Suppose, however, that before this 
quotation established itself as a proverb, it stood thus :— 

airos yap épéAxerau advépa xaAxds. 

This would bring the line into harmony with the general use 


of yaAxds in the poems to express weapons, d£éi xadk@, &c., and 


no one can-doubt that in the full development of the age of iron, 
the modification we find in the tradition would follow inevitably — 
in a proverbial saying. Cf. Val. Fl. v. 540 ‘ virum trahit ipse 
chalybs ’. 

This suggestion has, I find, been made by van Leeuwen and 
da Costa: but its solvent effect on one of the arguments of the 
Higher Criticism, so called, is worth notice. If ébéAxerar refers 
to magnetic attraction ofdypos will stand, but the line then can 
hardly be anything but a late interpolation, for Homer knows 


nothing of magnetism nor does all iron possess magnetic power. 
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m 302] pyr otv Aaéprns totw 76 ye pyre cvBarys # 
pare Tis oiknwv pyr ait UnyvedAdreaa. . a 

Kirchhoff condemns the two lines: but there is nothing really _ 
against them except the neglect of the F in oikjwv. It is easy to — 


read :— 





pyr dpa tis oixeds —. 
m 367] ov mor’ én’ qreipou vikr doapev, GAN evi révTw —- q 
The regular décocapev is given by two MSS.DZ. Wacker- 
nagel has accordingly ee 3 
er Hreipoio déooapev a 
which is approved by Monro ad loc., and suggested though not — 
adopted by van Leeuwen and da Costa, who might have been ’ 
expected to recognize only an augmented and necessarily long a — 
in décoapev. We may safely read :— 
. er 7reipov déooapev. 
tw 369] TnAcuaxov Aoxdurres, va POicapev Eovres 
aitov: Tov 8 dpa thos amryyaye oixade Saipwv. 
For airév Bekker would read airé6, Nauck airixa. Either 
gives a satisfactory sense; but avrws seems to me far more likely — 
to have been lost than either of the two other adverbs, because — 
(1) it is a form that became obsolete, and (2) the sense would be | 
hardly understood ‘as he was ’, ‘ there and then.’ 
w 387] «id tpiv dd¢ pdOos ddavdava, dAAa BorAcoHe —. 
As neither ad@avddave nor éFavddve is a possible form, I suggest — 
that the original form of the line was :— - 
el O at piOos 08 vup daroavdave, — 
Cf. droetrov, arotysdw, aroKkndéw. 
Or again, abandoning the somewhat doubtful preposition, we 
might read :— : 
et O ad pdOos 0d dup’ ov dvdaver —. 
mr 390 ] evOad ayeipopevor, GAN’ ek pweydpowo ExacTos 
pvacbw eédvorow di€jpevos: 
Read of & ék peydpoo, ‘from his own hall.’ Clearly the — 
possessive pronoun cannot be omitted here. Cf. Note on v 33 ff. 
tT 402 ] kreivews GAG rpdta Oedv cipwpefa Bovdds. 
Read dAX’ dye tpra as metre demands, cf. 6 352 (Note). 
mw 404 |} airds Te KTevéw Tovs T’ GAXovs Tavras avwgw" , 
The curious fut. dvégm can hardly be right. It is of course 


unique, and probably owes its existence to the fact that the 
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next line ends with dvwya. The only variant is dvdfm PYO 
(Ludwich). I will suggest as at least possible and certainly 
preferable :— 
avnow. 

Cf. B 185 ovdé xe Tyr€pwaxov KexoAwpévov Od avetys. 
m 418] Avrivo’, iBpw éxwv, Kaxopynyave, kat 8é c€é dacw 

ev Onpw TOdxns pel Spydkas éupev dpirrov 

Bovdy kai pido 

Can we rightly assign to the phrase pe? éuyAtxas the sense 

here obviously required, ‘among thy coevals,’ ‘amidst thy peers’ ? 


_ If we could stringently limit our range of view to this passage 


and one other :— 
I 53 Tvdeidn, répe pev torgum Et Kaprepds error, 
kat BovAy peta wavras 6undAiKkas érdev apicros. 
we might possibly rest in a state of stolid contentment. But 
the moment we audaciously proceed—per vetitum et nefas—to 
take into consideration the ordinary usage of era with the acc., 
our satisfaction—alas !—is at an end for ever. 
Now pera with acc. frequently occurs in Homer after a verb 
of motion with the meaning (1) ‘to join the company of’, (2) ‘in 
pursuit of’, ‘in quest of,’ e.g. (1) A 222 pera daipovas aAdAovs 
(BeByxe), + 85, (2) € 133 He mer ayporépas éAddous (épxerar), 
A 292 BH Se per adAovs, A Joo. Then (3) it means merely 
‘after ’, ‘next to,’ without the necessity for any verb of motion, 
@ 190 ek 8 airds peta tors Sduov Avoe, A 260 THv Se per 
"Avrirnv idov, &ec., &e. 
From this last usage comes directly its employment in certain 
sentences closely analogous to, and yet oddly different from, the 
peculiar pair under examination :— 
B 674 Nipeds, ds xaAdorTos avyp td "IXvov 7AGev 
tov dAAwv Aavady per apdpova IIyAciwva: 

I 140 (= 282) 
ai xe pet Apyeinv “EXevny xaddorar wow. 

M 103 ot ydp ot eicavto diaxpidov. elvan dpirrou 
Tov ddAwv peta y adrdv- 
Here ye probably represents an original éFé. 

6117 NavBordJédys, ds dpurros env eidds Te d€uas Te 

Trévtwv Paujkwv pet aptpova Aaoddpayra. 
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A 522 Keivov 87 KéANoTov idov pera Mépvova Siov. 
(xadAdurrov 517 Tév ye Sov Cobet.) 
Add A 470,551, w 18. 


It appears then that perd with acc., especially after super- % 





latives dpuctos, &c., has a very distinct and definite meaning, 


practically ‘ with the exception of’, more literally ‘ in succession ! . 


to’, ‘ranking next to.’ If so—and the quoted passages seem 2 


to place the matter beyond all doubt—then in + 419 popular _ 
rumour and in I 54 the aged Nestor paid Antinous and Tydides 


respectively a very ambiguous, or rather left-handed, com- 


pliment by classing them as ‘best after (every one of) their | 


compeers ’. 

The unfortunate school-boy who figures at the very bottom 
of his class might find this idiom useful to save his face, as they 
say in China, when it became necessary to describe his position 
to his hopeful parents: but I fear the artifice without the aid 
of a learned language properly misunderstood would prove a 
failure. 

Recognizing the absurdity Nauck has suggested, and van 
Leeuwen and da Costa have accepted, the correction :— 

Kal dpyALKas, 
but I think the difficulty may be surmounted and the corrup- 
tion accounted for much more easily, if we suppose that the 
original was in the first case :— 
- peP dunrixeo” Eupev apicror, 
and in the second :— 
pera wavres Spnrixer Erde apirros. 

The dative after pera, which is epic not Attic, affords the 
required meaning, ‘amid thy compeers.? We have already 
seen the proper use of pera with acc. after a superlative, and 
the construction with the dat., the superlative being still 
present, may now be illustrated to confirm the emendation. 
We have :— 

A 516 pera racw atipotdrn Oeds cipt, 
where no misguided remodeller has introduced pera ravras, which 
would be admissible if r 419 and I 54 be right: but no one 
would like, I fancy, to have to defend such a change. 
Il 570 Bdxjro yap ov Tu KaxvoTos avnp peta Muppddverou 
W 476 ovre vewrards éoot per “Apyeiouot TocovTov. 
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_ In these two lines also the datives have been left undisturbed 


for a very good and obvious reason. 
For similar instances of the archaic form of the dat. plur. in 


_ -eou expelled in favour of the acc. I may refer to the Notes on 


e 328 ff. and vy 164. 

If Nauck’s remedy, xara, be wanted anywhere, let it be 
applied to B 143 where pera wAnOiv is. certainly objectionable, 
more objectionable than ever if the argument here advanced 
be accepted; for nothing is then left to keep it in countenance. 
But really little reliance can be placed upon the genuineness 
of B 143 at all: it was athetized by Aristarchus and probably 
rightly. Again xaf dpirov (van Leeuwen and da Costa) may 
be right in P 149, but the traditional pe spurov is not quite 
indefensible after cawoeas, and may well be left in undisturbed 
possession. 
mw 428] tov fp’ Gedrov pbicat kat droppaicar pirov Hrop — 

Read perhaps dzroppjaa, v. Note on a 403 f. 

t 437] ovK €o6 otros avnp ov) eooerat ovde yevyTat, 
os kev TyAcudxw OG viel xelpas éroice 
Cwovrés y’ euebev Kai éxi xPovi depxopévoro. 

This passage is of great interest because we can compare it 
with the similar guarantee given to Calchas by Achilles :— 

A 88 ov tis eued Cadvros Kai éri xGovi depxopevoro 

cot KoiAns mapa vnvol Bapeias xeipas éroicet 
ovuprdvrwy Aavadv, 0vd iv “Ayapéuvova eins, — 

Taking the words as they stand, no one could say that the 
lines from the Iliad bear marks of being older than those from 
the Odyssey. In fact a comparison of éued Lévros with laovrds 
y eveGey and of ds xev éroice (Subjunctive) with ov tis éroica, to 
say nothing of xoiAys rapa vyvoi and the somewhat otiose Bapeias, 
would lead and could lead only to the opposite conclusion. But, 
before drawing such a conclusion, we ought first to consider 
whether it is not possible and even probable that the lines have 
sustained modifications in later times, which may have materially 
altered their aspect. 

Let us take the passage from the Iliad first. Of course 
févros is un-Homeric: yet it would be futile to suggest fwod as 
the original. The {wovros of t 439 makes that impossible. 


But what is the meaning of ézi xOovi depxopevowo ? Of course 
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it has to be regarded here as loosely synonymous with évros, 
‘and behold the light on earth’ (Leaf), ‘am on earth to see the 
light’ (Butcher and Lang). q 
As a matter of fact dépxouar, used intransitively, means only, a 
as usage shows, ‘I stare, glare, gaze fixedly’; so that, if the 
words are to be accurately rendered, Achilles is absurdly repre- 
sented in an attitude, an habitual attitude moreover, either of — 
moping philosophic contemplation, ‘ gazing on the ground,’ buried — 
in the light of thought, no doubt, or else ‘glaring at the ground’. 
If this latter be right, we might well say with the poet in a 
special sense: kwdiv yap dy yatav decile: peveaivwv. 1 
I am convinced, however, that Homer was not guilty of this — 
travesty of the heroic. What we have in the tradition is due — 
to some rhapsodist who dropt his aspirates occasionally. The 
line should stand thus :— 
ov Tis eed Cwovros eri xOovi 7’ épyopevoro 7 
‘while I live and move upon earth’. For the intervention to be ~ 
effectual it was not sufficient that he should be merely alive, cf. 
T 334 dy yap IInAna y” diopar 7) Kara waprav 
reOvapev, mov TuTOdv eri LdovT axdxnoGar —. 
He must be capable of active bodily exertion, not a mere aos 
dpovpys. He must be like the generality of mankind, as they are 
depicted in the equivalent phrase (E 442), 
xapal épyopevwv 7 avOparwr. 
So also Hymn. xxix. 2, cf. xxx. 3. Compare the expression in 
P 447 (=o 131) :— 
TdVTWY OOO TE yalav Ere TvElEL TE KAL EpTrEl. 
See also Note on w 263. 
Accordingly with two slight additional changes the passage 
A 88 ff. would read :— 
ov Tis ued Lwovros ert xOovi 7 epyopevovo 
col KoiAns éri vnvaot Bapeias xetpas éroicet 
ovpravrwv Aavady, ovd «i x’ “Ayapéeuvova eins, — 4 
Cf. E 791, M go. Perhaps zapa vyvoi Gojor (89). 
Closely following this arrangement of the earlier passage, 
I would suggest for 7 437 :— 


> ” > e a. N 29) EBNSS / 
ovx éo@ obros avnp ovd' eooeran ovde yévyTat, 





4 b] Les / Toa, vJ— 9 9 , 

bs kev ened Cadovros eri xOovi 7’ épxopevoro 

TyrAcudxw Ted vic Bapelas xeipas éroicet. 
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This allows és x’ éuéo for ds xev éved, but the contraction is quite 


- admissible. 


344i) ala of atua Kedawov épwjoe rept Sovpi 


HMETEepw, erel | Kal eve TroAiropbos ‘Odvaceds 
moAAdkt yovvact olow eperodpevos Kpéas drrov 
év xeipecow eOnxev, eréoxe TE olvov épvbpor. 

Exception must be taken to jperépw. Dr. Monro suggests 
that the plural is used in order to seem to associate others with 
the speaker. But throughout the speech there is an insistence 
on his personal readiness as an individual to defend Telemachus 
against all and sundry. Consequently if juerépw be right, it can 
only be regarded as equivalent to éug. I suggest, however, that 
it is a corruption, firstly because the preceding line, where it 
occurs in the Iliad (A 303), concludes a speech, and secondly, 
if my view of the line be right, a view adopted from the 
consideration of A 303, such a word is quite impossible. 

Achilles says to Agamemnon: ‘ You may take Briseis, but 
nothing else that is mine.’ Then he proceeds :— 

ei O aye pay weipyoa, iva yvdwor Kal olde 
ald Tot alwa KeAawov épwycer mrepi Sovpi. 

Now épwéw means ‘ to draw back’, ‘to retire,’ v. P 422, u 75, 
T 170, W 468, and N 57, where éoovpevos—épwjoe’ should be 
read. | ° 

I suggest that the original form of A 303 (and 7 441 with 
ot for tov) was :— 

alwd Tou aipa KeAavov éu@ Hoe rept Sovpi. 

The question is whether tj can be used (sc. fdov) prac- 
tically as an intransitive verb. Certainly tc occurs with a 
similar ellipse in the sense of ‘I shoot’, ‘I throw,’ v. « 499, and 
the analogies of éAavvw and éyw are in point. But the usage of 
inme itself in connexion with rivers and springs is more, if not 
quite, decisive :— 

X 239 Os odd KadAoTOS ToTapav emi yatay tyor, 

n 130 (dvw kphvar) % S érépwhev ix’ addAys odddv iyo. —. 

If this view be accepted, juerepm would need correction, and 
for it év weydpw seems not unlikely, as involving but slight change 
of letters. It is not an ineffective touch that the locality should 
be thus marked, whether we leave it in connexion with l. 441 
or, by placing a full stop after dovpi, bring it into the following 
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sentence ‘ Since in his halls oft did Odysseus set me too on his” 
knees &c.’. xai means ‘as well as his own son, Telemachus’. 
Cf... 15 xnde erei por. E 26, Z 474. ig 
aw 454] ovv iepevoavtes eviavciov. airap “AOnvn —. 
Read :— 
ipevoravres ody éviavclov. 4 
Lines with diaeresis after both the second and fourth feet are 
not by any means so uncommon as is generally supposed. The 
first book of the Odyssey contains fifty-seven examples: the 
second sixty-nine: the third seventy-four; and in all probability q 
an examination of the other books would show similar results, — 
Cf. B 168, 178, 205. 4 
w 471] non wep woduos, 66. F “Eppatos Addos éoriv, 
See Note on € 294. 
W473] és Ayer’ yuerepov: zodAoi F cay avdpes ev airy, 4 
The doubtful pronoun is not to be accepted here as genuine, 1 
avopes €v airy is too easy a modification of a more antiquated | 
dvépes €vdov 
or perhaps cicw. 


BOOK XVII (p). 


pio] = rov geivov Svarynvov ay és rdw, opp’ av éxetOr 
daira rrwxevn’ 
14 6 Scivos & ei wep pada pnvie, adyvov atta 
éooerat 


If we compare with the former of these two lines w 289 :— 
oov Selvov SvotyVvov, éuov maid’, et ror env ye, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that here also the true 
reading is 
cov Eeivov dvarnvor, 

and this is confirmed when we consider how well the possessive 
pronoun suits the manifest purpose of Telemachus to disarm 
suspicion by a pretended disclaimer of any sympathy with the 
swineherd’s guest. 

Again for l. 14 we might restore not without some 
probability :— 

Eelvos & ef wep Kal pada pnvier, 
in view of the frequency of the occurrence of xat zdAa in conjunc- 
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tion, e. g. 8 139 ei Kat pada Kaprepos ein. € 485 ei kal para zep 
xareraivor. € 312 (= 194) ei Kai para tyAdbev éooi, O 217, 
v 6, € 155- 

Still the objection would be raised that the article with 
feivos is a special feature of the Odyssey, a birth-mark which 


- cannot be removed and should not be touched. To answer this 


it will be necessary to examine the claims of the article so far as 
feivos is concerned in some detail, exactly as was done in the 
case of vyoos and y@pos in the Note one 55. The general con- 


siderations there stated need not be repeated here. The facts 


with regard to fetvos are as follow. Omitting vocatives which 
obviously can have no bearing on the question at issue, I find 
the word occurs 130 times in the Homeric poems: out of this 


number eight only belong to the Iliad. 


The nom. case sing. is used with the article 13 times | Total 
3) accus. me os - 18 times 
T® €civw and tovs Eeivovs occur once each ) 
It appears then that the use of the article is practically 
limited to the forms €eivos and éeivov. 
Let us first consider the two exceptions. They are :— 
p 345 90s To Scivw tadra hépwr airdov te Kéleve — 
Now in 6 477 Odysseus, acting just as Telemachus does here, 
says :— 
Knpv§, TH 54, TodTo dpe Kpéas, dppa déyyor, — 
So again in u 347 offering the wine to Polyphemus :— 
Kixrwy, 7H, wie oivov, eet hayes avdpopea kpea, — 
Cf. x 287, « 346, B 219, YW 618, 2 287. I infer that the true 
reading here is :— 
TH, dos feivw Tatra pépwv —. 
Nor is the case of v 382 very difficult to solve :— 
rovs eivous év vyt wodvKAniou Baddvres 
és SuxeAods méurrwper. 
We must again read, as in p 10, with effective ironical emphasis 
the possessive pronoun :— 
gous €eivous 
‘ these friends of yours ’. 
We have now to consider the thirteen instances of 6 £eivos, 
or rather the twelve, as one p 14 has already been dealt with. 


Six of these have an elision before the article, which may of 
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course be removed without detriment to either sense or metre: 
They would read thus :— : 
n 192 prvynodpeO’, ds Ke Eeivos dvevOe rrovov Kat dvins —. 
6 101 ravrwv, as Ke E€ivos éviory olor piroutw, —. 
251 maicare, ws Ke £eivos éeviorn olor pitoucw —. 
o 401 aif? dhedAre Ecivos GAdpevos GAXAOO’ GrEc Oar —. 
gb 314 eden, ai xe Ecivos ‘Odvcajos péya togov —. 
424 Tnd€uax’, ov oe Eeivos evi peydpourw ééyyer —. 4 
There are thirty-three examples of éeivos (nominative) without — 
6 in the tradition, and in not a single one of the thirty-three can _ 
the article be inserted. In one way or another it is necessarily 
excluded. As the later Greeks would naturally favour the usage 
of their own day, it is not unlikely that the 6 was deliberately © 
inserted in the above six lines, if only because the work is done — 
with such happy completeness. But be that as it may, these six — 
lines absolutely refute the prevalent idea that the article, in p 10 © 
and 14 for example gives a contemptuous tone. In four, if not — 
five, contempt is utterly out of the question. 
The remaining instances six in number are these :— 
6 388 6 etvos para pot Soxéer remvupevos elvat. 
541 6 Eeltvoss pada mov pw dxos dpévas dudiBeByxer. 
p 586 ovx ddpuv 6 Seivos dierar, ws wep dv ety? (Ludwich) 
ao 38 6 &eivds Te kai Ipos épiLerov ddAAjAOWW —. 
t 99 6 €elvos éueOev: COédw S€ pu ebepeer Iau. 
Ww 28 6 eivos, Tov raves atipwv ev peyapowot 
I will suggest that 6 388 may have stood thus :— 


3 


a ‘\ 4\?2 \ 8 / id = 
Eetvos pev par’ enol Soxéer memrvupevos elvar 


Cf. 8 157 Keivov pev ror 68 vids —. 8 774 Saypovior, pvOovs pev — | 
followed as here by dAd’ dye. 344, y 160. j 
For 6 541 :— 


eivos 65° 7 pada mov pu axos ppevas audi BeBnkev ) 

is supported by the fetvos 68 of 6 28 and + 27, though it would ~ 

be possible to read simply €etvos: cai pada, as in p 14 above. 

p 586 ovx addpwv 76 Eeivos dierat, ds wep dv ein. ; 

‘The stranger—no fool he—thinks of this, as it would be.’ | 
This reading I proposed in a notice of Dr. Monro’s Od: 
xiii-xxiv. It seems to me to account for the presence of 6 and 
to supply a satisfactory sense and construction, ré being the 


anticipated subject to &v ety, as in olda ce ris ef. While con- 
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_yeying the same meaning, it renders Dr. Monro’s abrupt punctua- 
tion needless :— 


ov adpwv 6 Selvos: dierar, ds wep ay etn’ 
o 38 6 &ivds re kai "Ipos —. 
The very facility with which this might be emended in more 
ways than one makes a quite satisfactory restoration unattain- 
able. etvos yap xai "Ipos would serve, as would other particles 


beside yap. We might even preserve 6 by writing it 6 = dr... The 
clause would then be an explanation of the reprwAy mentioned in 


the preceding line, ‘the fact that.’ 

In rt 99 we have a line beginning with a spondee followed 
by a procession of six short syllables. I might fairly claim that 
a metrical freak like this is of no account whatever in any dis- 
cussion. I suggest :— 

eivos ened: eOédw dé pu eSepéer 6? otis éorri. 


Cf. » 17 Kepropéo Te Erecot Kal eepéor” Gris in. 


The last example wy 28 may be read eivos, rov Kal mavtes, 
though, as in the case of o 38, other suggestions that would suit 
well enough (€etvos pév, tov &c.) might be made. 

It now remains to consider how the traditional examples of 
tov Seivov can be dwelt with, if, as now seems likely, they are not 
to be accepted as original features of the Odyssey. Here they 
stand, omitting p 10 which has been already considered :— 

227 mwepmeuevat Tov Ecivov, érel Kata poipay eeurev (=v 48). 
@ 133 dedre, piro, tov Ecivov epwpeba, el rw’ deOAov —. 
402 Toiyap éy® Tov Seivov dpéocopat, ds od KeAevets. 
v 52 Tov écivoy réprwpev env és warpida yaar. 
0 542 kal viv po Tov Eetvov aywv év dopact coiow —. 
7 YO mas yap dy Tov Setvov éyov trodefopar oiky ; 
48 GXAX’ h Tor Tov Ecivov, érei Tedv ixero Swpa —. 
p 398 ds Tov écivov dvwyas amd peyapoo Siero Oar —. 
508 epxeo, dt” Evpae, xuvv tov feivov dvwxh —. 
544 epxed por tov Setvov évavtiov Ode kadeooov. 
o 222 Os rov Seivov éacas dexicOnpevat ovTWs. 
416 pyre te Tov Eeivov aorupeNiLere wjre tw’ GdXov (= v 324) —. 
420 tov feivov dé édpev evi peyapors ‘Odvajos —. 
Tt 94 os Tov Seivov eueAXov evi peyapouriv epoiow —. 
v 305 ovk éBares tov Eeivovy adevato yap BéXos airds. 
Let us take first + 78 for convenience. The restoration here 
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is hardly open to doubt. The formula 4\X’ 7 ro. — pe is 
tolerably familiar to all readers of Homer. (See my list, Journ, 
Phil. xxiv. p. 275, also Note on + 235.) Nor indeed is this use of 
pev as a particle of emphasis limited to this formula only. We } 
have it with this word éeivov in ” 162 :— 7 
GAN’ aye Oy Ecivov pev ext Opdvov dpyvpondov —. 4 
where two MSS. only, unavailingly but significantly, offer rév tdvovall 
I take it then as a moral certainty that the true reading of q 
a7 78 is q 
GAN’ 7 tor Ecivov pev, eet Tedv ixero Sdya —. 
This being so, the question naturally arises: To how many 
of the lines in the above list is this same remedy possibly anda q 
reasonably applicable ? 
Might we not accept as probable ?— 
n 227 epméepevar Seivov pev, éret kata poipay éeurev (= v 48). 
- 6 133 dedre, pirou, Seivoy pev epodpeba 
402 Tolyap éy® Selvov pev apéeroopar : 
vy 52 éeivov pev wéutopev —. cf. H 89 avdpos pev rode opua—. 
0 542 kal viv por feivoy pev dywv ev dwpact coicw 
p 398 os Ecivov pev dvwyas 
© 222 ds Seivoy pev eacas 
T 94 os Selvov pev enedXov 
v 305 ovk Bares pev Ecivov 
In this last the emphasis is on the verb, and the pe rightly follows 
the emphatic word. Similarly I should prefer in 7 227(=v 48) 
mepmrewevar ev Setvov —. 
70 Tas yap oi Eeivov oixw brodegop’ eyd ye; (Vv. Note ad loc.) 
There is no great difficulty presented by the next pair :— 
p 508 épyeo, dt” Evpare, xuwy Kal Eetvov dvwx ht —. 
544 épxeo Kai por Eeivov évaytiov Bde kadecoov. 
Cf.O 54 épyeo viv — xai dedpo xadeooor. 
A little more difficulty attends the solution of ¢ 416 (=v 324). But 
with elose adherence to the text as transmitted, and even a slight 
gain in force, we might read :— 
par ere te Eeivov orupedilere pyre tw’ GAAov —. 
There now remains only o 420, for which I have nothing better 
to suggest than the ordinary epic attributive article (Monro, 
H. G. § 258) :— j 
rov 8 éawpuev Seivov 
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The conclusion I draw from all this is that it is idle and 


futile to treat 6 gcivos and rov éeivov as congenital with the 


Odyssey. In some instances there is little real doubt that they 
are nothing but modernisms, and there is something more 
than a possibility that this is the true state of the case always. 
There is every probability that an examination of 6 yépwy in both 
Iliad and Odyssey would show like results, cf. « 55 (Note), « 375, 
T §35- 
p22] arr éepxev: cue O afer dvnp dd¢e, Tov od Kedeveis, 
atrix rei Ke mupos Oepéw ary TE yevyTat. 

The form Oepém in 1. 23, if it be carefully considered, is 

more than a little surprising. To begin with it is quite unique, 


_ yet its acceptance seems inevitable, for there is no variant save 


the still more impossible Oeped of Flor. Laur. 52, corrected 
indeed into Gepéw by the second hand and probably merely a 
slip of the copyist. Now let us see what grammatical explana- 
tion has been given of this Oepéw. We are told it is the 
subjunctive of a 2 aor. pass. éOépnv, a form itself entirely un- 
known, a mere figment in fact devised to meet the require- 
ments of this passage, and moreover probably quite incapable— 
even granting the possibility of its existence—of giving Oepéw 
in Homer. The true form of the subjunctive would rather 
be Oepetw after the analogy of dapeiw, daciw from eédapnv, eddynv 
respectively. ; 

Accordingly without being guilty of any very precipitate 
scepticism we may venture to repudiate Jepéw altogether as corrupt 
and look for some other solution of the problem presented by the 
tradition. Let us begin by reviewing the usage of Homer with 


respect to this verb O¢poua, ‘I am warmed.’ Here we have, 


I believe, all the passages :-— 
Z 331 GAX’ ava, py taxa dorv rupds Syiowo Gépyrat. 
A 666 % péver cis 6 Ke 8) vies Goal ayxe Oaracons 
"Apyeiwv aéknte tupos Sniovo Oépwvrar— ; 

t 64 vynoav Sida TOAAG Hows Euev HSE O€per Oar. 

506 aitis dp docorépw rupds EAxero Sidpov "Odvaceis 
Gepadpevos, ovAnv dé Kata paxéerou kaduwe. 

In + 64 we may notice that the true reading ¢dos 7 Ever is 
supplied in Etym. Mag. 565, 39 and practically (re pév) in 
Etym. Gud. 16, 3, but not apparently by any MS. of the 
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Odyssey. Oepodpevos in 1. 507 is paralleled by Siabbépoer 
(N 625), but is hardly sufficient to justify the suggestion of 
Oépowp’? (van Leeuwen and da Costa in Note) for our pasesamy 4 
instead of Oepéw. 4 

The peculiarity of the second foot in + 507, I do not q 
hesitate to say, is in all probability the result of a bold trans-— 
position, designed to save the elision of the « of paxéeoou (v. Notes — 
on ¢ 328 ff., v 163 f., 7 418, and cf. ® 539, p. 298), the ori 4 
arrangement having been :— 

Oepordpevos, kata O& paxéero otAnv éexdduife. 4 

Apart from the change of the order of the words nothing is — 
altered here save xdAvfe, which now appears as exdAvpe—a,_ 
slight matter, which van Leeuwen and da Costa, who indeed — 
print paxceoo’ éxddupe Soqorshing to their custom, would accept — 
without demur, though of wept Prof. Platt might, I fear, be 
disposed to raise an objection to the augment. 

To return to our passage, it is evident that the natural and — 
most regular word instead of the disputable Oepéw would be 
Oépwyo, and this I Me to reinstate simply enough thus :— 

aitix émel Ke tupds Te O€pwy ar€n TE yevnrat. j 
It would perhaps be sufficient to suggest that @€PEO is merely — 
an accidental mutilation of TEGEPO, but apart from such ~ 
a possibility, on which I lay no stress, the disappearance of re in ~ 
this position is susceptible of illustration not only from r 64, — 
already quoted, but also from the far more apposite and effective — 
instance of X 403 :— | 
He WEpt WTOALS Te paxovpevor NOE YuvaLKOv, sa 
where the loss of the participle, as I have shown good reason to — 
believe, has resulted, as here, in the development of a unique 3 
and altogether unacceptable verbal form, paxeovpevos, v. Note, 
pp. 187-8. There is little need to insist on the danger which 
always attended elided forms like Oépwy’ for @O¢pwua in the 
Homeric text. Enough has been said not only to indicate the — 
ease with which our unsatisfactory Oepéw might be developed, but — 
also to provide something more than a colourable excuse for the 
suggestion of re Oépwp’. 

With respect to the beginning of 1. 22, dAX’ epyev® gue T—, 
which is faulty both by reason of the contraction of épyeo and 
because of the hiatus, a simpler and more likely original than 
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either of the two propounded by van Leeuwen and da Costa :— 
épxeo" adrap ey’ (Text) 
GAN 16" airap ey’ (Note) 
would be :— 
GAN épyeoF* ene 5 —. 
The infinitive for the imperative is Homeric enough. The 
imperative would come in inevitably as a gloss, nor can the 
_ supersession of the ambiguous épyec@ be much wondered at; 
_ but why any one should have desired to alter either of the two 
readings suggested by the learned Dutch editors, is not by any 
_ means apparent, always supposing they—the readings—are in 
point of metre flawless. 
p 31] ov dé roAd party €ide tpopds Eipvxrcua —. 
7 Read zpwrn idero tpodds (cf. 328, « 449) or mpdticra ide (ef. 
_ £220). 
p87] “Aprépsds ixédy He Xpvoén “Adpodiry 
: This line both here and r 54 is merely a rhapsodist’s method 
of giving distinction to Penelope. It should be rejected without 
hesitation. 
p104] wx ap’ ’Arpeidnow és “Tduov’ ovd€ prot érdns 
’Arpeidno és “IAvov (van Leeuwen and da Costa) is doubt- 
lessly right: but I would suggest as equally necessary :— 
ovde ov pe érAns (pw = por). 
p1I4] airap Odvcojos tadacigpovos ov ror épacke 
Lwod ovdé Oavdvros érixGoviwv tev axovoat, 
This line is not to be corrected fwot’ od with van Leeuwen 
and da Costa. We must read for the metre’s sake :— 
| Lwod ér ovdé Gavdevtos 
So r 272 fwod" airip dye Keyundva woAda Kat éoOda (Ludwich) 
should conform to p 527 fwod" oda 8 aye Keipyria dvde Sdpovde 
rather than to o 159 épxopua, airap adyw Kepndta modAd Kal 
ec0Aa —. 
The gen. in -ov is never to be accepted as long in thesi before 
a vowel. This rule is absolute. 
p 157] as 7 To Odvceds 45n ev rarpid: yaty, 
Heevos 7 Eprrwv, Tad wevOdpevos KaKd épya., 
eorw, aTap pvnoTHpot Kakov TavrTeco. puTevet. 
Apart from the examples of hiatus in the first of these lines, 
which no one has ever attempted to legitimize either in the 
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second foot or in the fourth, the position of éorw, however q ‘ 
accented, is quite sufficient to make us aware that the traditionhas _ 
not faithfully preserved the words of the poet, cf. Note on w 314. 4 a 

One MS. (P) has révrecot pyvnoripor, but this, though tolerable — 
in sense, requires the removal of the second zdvreoo. and leaves 
the origin of érdp a mystery. My own view is that though drdp, — 
‘ but,’ is quite unsuitable, yet it is not far from the truth and repre- 7 
sents here as occasionally elsewhere, e. g. X 331, a primitive dap. — 

I suggest the following as probably the original; from — 
it the development of the vulgate is easily intelligible :— q 

OS 7) TOL KEivOS pev EN ev Tarpid yaly 
NpEVOS } EpTuv, TAdE TEVOdpEVOS KAKa Epya, 
non apap pryotnpet kakov Tavrecou puTever. 
For xetvos pev V. 7 78, and for é9 cf. X 404. . 
ion dap, ‘at this very moment’ or, as they say in America, — 
‘right now,’ ef. II 323 pov dap and Dr. Leaf’s note there. In © 
€ 108 adap & seems highly probable. 

In the first place xeivos pwév may well have been ousted by 
the correct gloss, "Odvce’s, and thereby éj would become 76n, if 
only to save the metre from instant ruin. When we add to this 
the conversion, facile enough, of adap into dardp, there is really 
nothing left for it but to introduce the somewhat weak-kneed 
éorw into the position necessarily left vacant at the beginning of 
our third line. 

This account of the process of evolution is surely not 
unreasonable, and few will, I imagine, contend that the emended 
passage is either philologically or poetically less acceptable than 
the tradition. 

p 203] oxyrropevov’ ra dé Avypa wept xpot eiuara erro. 

This line, which recurs w 158 and, with only the variation 
of a letter, p 338, is a spurious concoction (contaminatio) from 
B457:— 

aire oxnmropevov Katipev Sdpov “Aidos ciow. 
and W 67 Kai dwvyy, kai Tota wept xpol eiuara éoro. Cf. r 218. 
p 206] ruxriv KaAXipoov, 60ev bdpevovro roXra, — 

See Note on 7 131. KadArpdnv seems probable, as we have 
KadAipéyn (Hymn. Dem. 419). Compound adjectives in epic 
generally are of three terminations. The later usage sometimes 
produced odd misapprehension, cf. w 62 (Note). 
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 p226] GAN’ érel ody 5y Epya Kan’ Zupaber, odK Gedjoe 
épyov éroixer Oar, GAAG TrOTOwY Kata. SHwov 
BovAerat airi~wv Bockew hv yaorép avaXrov. 
These lines with but slight modifications meet us again :-— 
o 362 GAN éxel ovv dy Epya Kak’ Enpabes, odK CeAnoets 
épyov éroixer Oat, GAAG Trocoew Kata Sipov 
Bovrcar, dbp’ &v Exns Booxew ohv yaorép’ avadrov. 
In other passages the hiatus in the third foot has been regarded 
as a doubtful licence, e.g. € 384, v. Note on A584. Here we 
might read :— | 
epyov éroixec@, ddAG Kararrécouv (-ev) Kara Sjpov —. 
Kararroécow ‘I skulk’(A 224, 340 &c.) seems perhaps a little more 
suitable here than zrwocw ‘I crouch’, ‘cower,’ and certainly 
the repetition of card would be likely to offend later critics, so 
that we need. not be surprised at its removal from the verb. 

The last line, with its remarkable variation in the construc- 
tion given to Booxev and the forced sense of dvaArov, ‘ insatiable,’ 
is rather open to doubt: but there is no conclusive evidence, and 
the only safe course is to suspend judgement. 

p 237] 7 mpos yav eAdoee Kd py aydovdis deipas. 
I would read :— 
} wort yain Kpar éAace’ audovdls deipas 

For ynv v. Note on y 233. For wori yain cf. A 245 = B 80 mori 

d¢ oxnmpov Bare yain, X 64 BadAdueva mpoti yain. «1 289 ds Te 
_oxtAaxas Tort yain Korte. € 415 Badn worl wérpy. 1 279, Y 420, 
«459. Apdovdis is probably corrupt. dyuoynri might be hazarded, 
but certain restoration cannot be hoped for. ‘ By both ears’ is 
surely ridiculous, and it is difficult not to agree with Dr. Monro 
that the word has nothing to do with odds or oddas. Perhaps 
we might best explain it as a corruption of dufpvdis (dvd-Fpéw), 
‘by an upward swing-movement,’ ‘at a lift.’ 
p. 254] as cima rods pev Airey aitdbt jKa KidvTas” 

Three MSS. F GU (Ludwich) have airé@&: the generality 
have airod, which I believe more nearly represents the primitive 
reading. If not, there is no apparent reason why airé@: only 
appears in a minority of our MSS. I suggest accordingly :— 

ds eirwv Tovs pev Airey avrovs Ka KLOVTas’ 
He left them to proceed quietly ‘ by themselves *. 
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So ® 467 ravoperba paxns’ of 8 airol Snpraacbwv. 
‘without our interference ’ (Dr. Leaf). 
0 311 Os Ké pe Keio’ dyayn’ Kata dé wrdédw adros dvayKy 
TAayfopat, 
‘by myself,’ ‘ without the guide.’ - 
The pronoun is nearly equivalent to ofos, ‘alone.’ It is com- 
bined with that word B 356 atri & ot icf. , I doubt whether it 
is even advisable in 194 to reject the vulgate 4 airds KevOw in 
favour of the variant avrus. 






p 276] dvceo de prvnotipas, eyo & trodeipoua abrod* 
It would be well, I suggest, to eliminate the peculiar : 
humour of ‘ get inside the suitors’ in favour of the less remark- 
able but more reasonable :— J 
dvoreo 8 és pvnotnpas, 

‘ get inside to the suitors.’ i 

The vulgate may be compared with I 553 Medéaypov dv 7 
xOros. P 210 60 dé pw "Apys. I 239, T 16, X 94. 
p 279] 7 Badry7 eAaoy. a dé ce ppalerOa dvwya. 

One good MS. D has 7 Bady, which is probably right. 
Perhaps we might read with metrical improvement on the ~ 
vulgate :— | 

ne Bary 7 eAacon, 6 ce PpalerOar dvuya. 
Cf. r 515 (Note). 
p 282] arX epxev zporapober, éyw S irodetvopas adrod. 
ov yap Tt TAnyéwv adanpwv odde Bodawv. 3 

This seems capable of improvement, i.e. of being brought — 
nearer to its original condition, in several respects. To be brief, 
every change in the following rehabilitation, even to the punctua- 
tion, is, I believe, defensible :— 

épxeo dé mporapoubev, eyo & irodcivoua airod 
ovd€ Te TANYaw adanpwv ovdé Bodrawyv. 
p 301] 5) Tore y, as évonoe ‘Odvocéa éyyds édvra, — 

This beautiful example of hiatus licitus is undoubtedly — 
quite worthless as a piece of evidence in its favour. Yet one MS: — 
alone (G) has the true reading, ’OSvco7’, and apparently only one 
editor, Dr. Monro, has adopted it, though van Leeuwen and da — 
Costa say of it,‘ fortasse recte.’ Similarly in { 212 ’Odvooy 
is weakly supported, while the erroneous ’Odvocéa receives an 


almost unanimous backing. Such are the freaks of our tradition. — 
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isp B gaa) For this see Note on pe 419. edt ay in ll. 320, 323 should 
be changed into ér7dre. Neithense dy nor xe are here in place. So 
also ¢ 194. 
| | p 336] ayxiuodor 88 per’ abrov eSvcero Sépar’ ’OSvaceds — 
: Probably we may restore :— 
a dyxiporov 5 7G airés edvaero — 
5 Cf. 9 300 dyxiporov S€é od’ HAGE, 0 57, U 173. 095 ayxipodov b€ 
ot HAGe, II 820. 
: pP 348] ads daro, Bi de ovdopBos, éret rov piOov dxovce, — 
This line recurs twice in this book, ll. 551 and 574, and it is 
also practically identical with B 16 :— 
ds Pato, Bn d dp “Oveipos, éxel tov piOov dxover* 
In all these lines it would be easy to read :— 
3 éret On pvGov axovee, 
asin A 235, € 150, y 183, &. 
’ Among the other ten or twelve lines, which like the above 
_ four end with pidov and some inflection of dxovw, there is but 
4 one with the article :— 
‘ T 185 xaipw ocd, Aaepriady, tov piOov axovcoas™ 





For this I suggest tentatively yaipw pay — oéo pidor. 
The case for the article with piGos is not a strong one. It is 
_ found only with the accusative singular, and the special argument 
in favour of the article with yépwy, yepaids, feivos, that they are 
merely adjectives which have been turned into substantives 

(Payne Knight, Prolegom. § lix), will not avail for pifos. The 
_ other instances of rov pidov may be briefly touched. 
: The Iliad exhibits seven times (A 552, A 25, ® 209, 462, 
E 330, II 440, = 361) :— 

motov Tov pdOov Eeuzres, 

for which it is open to read zoidv twa. So € 183 and A 519 olov 
tov (v. Notes ad loc.) and E 715 may be remedied. 

There remain three examples, I 309, 55 and e 98. In the 
first 5% viv poOoy seems requisite: for the second ody or viv would 
serve: the last with the line preceding is obviously a spurious 
addition, and may be disregarded. 

p 364] GAN odd ds tw’ EwedrN’ dradreEqoew KaxdryTos. 

Athene had prompted Odysseus to beg alms from the several 
suitors, so that he might learn which were righteous and kindly 
men and which were hard and cruel—rather a superfluous piece 
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of discrimination perhaps, for, as the line quoted scrupulously 
informs us, it did not enter into her design to save any one of _ 
them from his evil fate, that is, the death penalty shortly to be 
inflicted upon them by the outraged Odysseus. Ej 
Now in order to judge fairly the construction found above, 
aradeEjoev Twa Kakdrntos, let us examine as fully as may be 
necessary the usage of dAéfw in Homer. To begin with we find: = 
Tg év Oupe pepadres arefeuev GAAHAOLTW. 
E 779 avdpdow ’Apyciourw drefeuevar pepaviat* 
Z 109 Tpwotv areEnoovra— 
X 196 ef mus of Kabirepfev dddAKorey BerAeeoow,— 
These instances make clear the use of the dative to indicate 
the person protected. We may now proceed to the accusative 
expressing the evil, against which the protection is given:— __ 
I 605 ovKed Suds Tins Eoear woAEuOV rep GAaAKOv. 
It may be well here to remark that the reading rips = rysjes 
is a wild absurdity of the scholia—they abound in such—_ 
altogether unworthy of the measure of favour which in some 
quarters it has managed to secure. It is only needful to realize ~ 
that duds grea. means ‘you will be on a like footing’, and 
nothing could be more natural than the addition of riujs, ‘in 
respect of honour,’ cf. rs dyavos jxowey ; (Eur. El. 751), os tis... 
edvoias  pvnuns exo. (Thuc. i. 22). Dr. Leaf says the gen. is 
impossible here: but this is clearly too hasty a conclusion. It is” 
perhaps desirable to add for the benefit of the youthful reader 
that in Homer eiyi, and not éyw as in later Greek, is usual with — 
adverbs. Of course in & 475 kai ypvodv tyzqvra the true reading © 
is xpvodv tysjevta Without xaé (Knight), which, as usage shows, is — 
entirely superfluous. 
To return to drew :— 
W 185 adda Kivas pev GrAadke Avds Ovydryp "Adpodiry (dArefe ?)— 
® 539 avrios e€€bope, Tpwwv iva Aovydv adAdAKor. | 
In this last line Tpéwv probably represents an original Tpweco’, — 
as will appear later. 
® 548 éorn, dws Oavdrowo Bapeias kjpas dAddKou,— 
Y 346 Zeds rd y dreEnoee kai GOdvaro. Geoi ddAo. 
We now come to those passages in which we have the dat. 
and acc. in combination. I first quote that which bears upon 


and helps to strengthen the suggested improvement of ® 5309. 
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® 138 Siov ‘AxirAAja, Tpdeoor dé Aovydv dAdAKou (= 250). 
I 251 dpdlev drws Aavaociow adrcfnoes Kakov Hyap. 

347 ppalécOw vyecow drc&éuevar Sniov rip. 

674 np Cera vnecow drAcheuevar Syiov zip,— 
P 365 dAAnAos Kal? Gptrov dAc&epevat hovov airiv. 

153 viv 8 ov of ddadKeuevau Kivas érAns. 
T 30 76 pév éy@ reipjow dAadkeiv aypia pidka— 
y 236 GAX’ H Tou Odvarov pev Spotiov ovde Geot wep 

kal hirw avdpt Svvavrar ddadKéepev,— 

8 166 ovde of GAXou 


elo” of Kev Kara Onpov GAdAKoLEeV KaKOTNTA. 


Here we have to notice that the noun (xaxdryra) is the same 


as in p 364, the line under discussion. 


NaD e 


k 288 épxev, 6 Key Tou Kpatos GAdAKyoW KaKoVv Nmap. 


: The gen. here is totally different from that in p 364, and we 
may furthermore have some suspicion that 7’ dé xpards, ef. 
_ 692, » 99, may have been the original reading. 


v 319 Srrws Ti wou aAyos GAdAKots. 
The middle voice might perhaps be omitted; but N 475 :— 
—dréacba peuads Kivas nde kal dvdpas” 


and o 62 rodrov adéfacGa,—make the list complete, so far as 
_ the usage of our verb when followed by any noun or pronoun is 
_ concerned. 


It may be said that I have illustrated dAéfm but not 
dmadeéw, of which the construction might possibly be different. 
Let us see then what is the evidence afforded by the Homeric 
text :-— 

X 348 ads ovx éo6? Os ons ye Kivas Kepadys araddAxKot. 
which is practically identical with x 288 above. 
Q 371 kat d€ kev ddXov 
aed dradeeEnoaye 
8 766 pvnorjpas 8 amdAadke Kakds trepnvopéovras. 
To exhibit the whole usage of this verb and its compounds we 
need only add © 365 76 éradeEjoovoay and A 428 76 éradegnouwr. 

It appears then that there is not an atom of real support 
elsewhere for the construction dmaXdefyoew twa Kaxdtntos. It 
stands alone and cannot be regarded as tolerable in face of the 
above evidence. Surely to any one not afflicted with an 
infatuated affection for solecism, or unprepared to ignore the 
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unsophisticated simplicity and directness of Homer’s language 
as distinguished from the varied elaboration of phrase practised 
by his great Roman rival— | 
Cedite Romani scriptores, cedite Grai : 
Nescio quid maius nascitur Iliade— 4 
the conclusion is irresistible, that xaxéryra ought to be read 
instead of xaxéryros, even if the change were not supported by 
the evidence of any MS. whatever. As a matter of fe ot 
xaxéryra is the reading of Flor. Laurent. 52 (F) and of Parisinus 
2403 (D), two of the best authorities extant. This being so, rw 
is not read for twa, a mistaken idea which has undoubtedl 
caused the evolution of the now discredited xaxdrnros, but for 
twi, Which alone is correct here, notwithstanding the unwilling- 
ness of the later Greeks to recognize the possibility of such an 
elision. Moreover a further interesting conclusion may be draw 
from the facts as here presented, viz. that the earliest texts in all 
probability had rw’ or indeed rwi—the elision being left to the 
reader—in every case, where the vulgate now shows tw with 
short quantity before a vowel, e.g. A 299 ovre Tw GAAw, v 308, 
M 328, N 327, x 32, v 29%. 
Not a little confirmatory of this idea is the fact that in two 
out of the three cases in which a disyllabic te» appears, the 
metre will allow rwi :— | 
II 227 ovre rew orevderxe Gedv,— 
A 502 TO ké Tew oTVEae pevos Kal x€ipas adrTovs,— 
The recalcitrant instance is :— 
v 114 ovd€ rofk vedos éori: Tépas vd Tew Tdd€ Haives. 
Many eminent scholars, I am well aware, would not hesitate, | 
to declare that here too the result of exchanging re» for rué 
would be for the fifth foot metrically satisfactory, cf. Monro, — 
H. G. § 373. Frankly I believe this opinion as to the variable 
quantity of the final . of the dat. sing. is an error depending, so 
far as Homer is concerned, on a number of debased lines; but — 
the discussion of this question now would be a lengthy matter 
and would take us too far afield. I have already been sufficiently — 
discursive ; so this very interesting and important point must be — 
reserved for a more favourable opportunity. Under no circum- 
stances, however, should I be satisfied with such an ending as :-— © 


a weet 


_— 





— 


répas vd Tut THdE paivers. 
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Rhythm and metre alike—the diaeresis in the fourth foot must 
“be noted as highly objectionable—would be better satisfied by 
i the reading I here suggest as the probable original :— 

3 Tépas vt Tw’ éx Tdd€ Haivers (i.g. exhaivers). 

But even if we let the line stand as adverse, there is still quite 
" sufficient justification for the remark against the Ionicism rew 
and in favour of the regular rwi as the rightful occupant of its. 
_ position in the Homeric poems. 

. To return for a moment to thé main passage under discus- 
"sion, p 364, it seems hardly possible that the vulgate should 
_ hitherto have entirely escaped suspicion, and I am pleased to 
= that both rw’ (rwr) and xaxdérnta appear to have occurred 
as possibilities—I have shown they are necessities—to van 
Leeuwen and da Costa, who give in a note with a query added 
rw eued\rAev adrgcfjoew xaxéryta, while scrupulously leaving the 
text in all its traditional impurity. 





p 365] 27 8 ive airjoor evdegia hGra exacrov, 

TavTOTE XEip Gpeywv, ws ei TrwYXds wWdAaL Ein. 

Here I impugn the participle airjyowy as a blot on the passage, 
_and in spite of the practical unanimity of the MSS. in its favour 
_ —there is but one slight deviation from the vulgate, iuevar ticwv 
_ P, on which, suggestive though it is, no argument can well be 
- based—I venture to maintain that the true reading is necessarily 
"and indubitably -— 
‘ 





airilwv. 
The construction allows it: the meaning can hardly be 
satisfied without it. airéw of course means ‘I ask’ or ‘ entreat’ 
-in the widest sense, airiZw, ‘I beg,’ in what may be called the 
_ professional application of the word. This distinction may 
easily be verified for Homer. We have airéw E 358, Z 176, 
_ N 365, X 295, O 292, B 387, y 173, ¢ 354, «17, v 74, 0 85, 337: 
| airi{w § 651, 7 273, p 222, 228, 346, 351, 502, 558, v 179, 182. 

In the compounds ézairéw and dzari~w the same fundamental 

difference prevails. In Y 592 Antilochus with apologetic humble- 

ness says to the indignant Menelaus :— 

ei kal vd Ke otxobev GAO 

| petloy érautyoevas,— 

‘make a greater demand,’ whereas Telemachus in a different tone 
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speaks thus :— 
B 77 Toppa yap av Kara dor mune ronTorsate ptOw 
xpypar amatri€ovres Ews Kk’ ard mavra Sobein: 
threatening to play the part of an importunate beggar in order 
to obtain restitution. . 
There is but one exception over and above that which I have 
challenged. It is this :— | 
o 48 aici 3 at@ jpiv peradaicera, odSé rw’ dAXov 
TTWXOV Eow pioryer Oar edcvopev aitnoovTa. 

where of course airjoovra must be regarded as equally erroneous 
with airjowv here (p 365), and replaced by the requisite airifovra. 
There is in truth a further objection to this airjoovra, which 
airjowv is not liable to ; for there is, I believe, no other instance 
in Homer of airéw used without an acc. of either the person or the 
thing. . 
Finally I would urge against both airjowy and airjnco 
that in neither case is a future participle in the least deg ee. 
necessary or natural. It is true, in the former case we have a 
verb of motion, in fact two verbs of motion, 87 iuev, but surely 
here the participle should describe, not so much the purpose, 
as the actual behaviour of Odysseus on this occasion, exactly as - 
does épéywvy that immediately follows. A fairly close parallel 
may be found in Y 36 :— q 











“Hdauoros 8 dua toto. ie cbevei BrAcneaivov, 
xwrevwv,— | 
This doubling of participles is indeed quite a noticeable feature 4 
of Homer’s style. As many as three participles in succession — 
may be found in A 434-5. - 
In the second case the commonly accepted future participle 
involves the additional necessity of treating pioyerOac as a 
verb of motion, not perhaps a difficult feat for a grammarian ~ 
in distress, except that ingenuity of this sort should only — 
be resorted to when something is gained by its exercise, not 
when, as here, success can only be detrimental to the passage. — 
The point clearly is, that no other beggar-man was to be — 
permitted to ply his trade among the suitors, and this professional — 
begging must, as we have seen, be expressed by airi{w not by ; 
airéw. 
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(p 367] of & eAcalpovres diSocav Kat eOdpBeov adrdv, 
We may read with advantage :— 

- kal €OdpBeov atrws 
‘idly wondered at him’. They suspected nothing. 
| p 374] as gat’: *Avtivoos 8 éreow veixeoce cuBdryv 

For éreow Bekker proposed aicypés, but érecw is not likely 
to have been developed from an adverb. 

The corruption is rather to be sought in the verb. I would 
suggest :— 

ds par “Avrivoos Sé éreco’ éevévire ovBarnv’ 

oF is the desire to remove the elision of the « that has been the 
motive for the ehenge. 
+ Cf. v 303 jvirare piOw. T 427 réow 8 jvirare pido. 
@ 78 *Avrivoos 8 évévure eros 7 epar'—. 84, 167, 287. O g52. 
@ Pp 378] 7 ovoca: drt tor Biorov KarédSover dvaxros. 
i If the form dvoca: here be right, 6 sah a is a non-thematic verb 
like Sidoua. the mid. of S8wpu (dvopar, dvora, dvorar). On the 
4 other hand if dvoca be pau it is at least possible that 
? Weipa: is thematic (dvoyo, dveat, dverar). The indication of 

~ ovverbe Q 241 is towards the thematic classification—Buttmann 
Z _ however would there read otvocOe, while dvocacGe is attributed 
‘ to Aristarchus—and I believe I am right in saying that dvoya 
3 would be the solitary instance of a non-thematic be ecaag in 
| -ouat. The peculiar dvaro P 25 points to a present dvapat, 
i but here again we have the suggestion of error, and Bekker 
_ corrects to dvoro. I will not press in the midst of so much 
: uncertainty any objection to the formal validity of dvoca, but 
- even so there is still something to be said against its right to 
: appear in the present passage. 
A very obvious objection to the line, as it stands, is the hiatus 
in the second foot, which is not claimed as licitus and cannot 
' satisfactorily be defended by positing a consonantal sound before 
or. Of course the vulgate presents us with a few similar cases: 
A 758 xéxAnrat’ dev adtis, for which I have suggested that 
KexA0* SOev wadw airs is the true original (Journ. Phil. xxiv. 
p. 282 f.): €152 ds véerar ‘Odveeis, where ds xe vénr ‘Odvceds 
is most likely right (v. Note ad loc.). Again o 272 wé & 
éorat, dre 54 perhaps was primarily vig 8 gore drmdre Sy. 

Moreover there is another objection to dvoca here, that the 
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context seems to make it indispensable, that the tense should be 
aorist and not present. 4 
tin 5¢ od rovde woAWoe 
Nyayes 5 od aris Huty GAjpoves eit Kal GAAot, 
mTwxot avinpot, Sairdv aroAvpavripes ; 
H Gvowat tu Tot Biorov Karédover GvaKxTos 
evOad dyeipopevor, ob dé Kat port Tovd éxadeooas ; = 
Note jyayes and éxdAeooas and also that the discontent that 
prompted the invitation must have not only preceded the in- 
vitation but in the view of the speaker, Antinous, would have 
disappeared with the arrival of the new gormandizer. These _ 
considerations tell very heavily against the present here: more- 
over in the parallel case, 2 95 (=P 173), we have the aorist 
used :— 
viv O€ cev dvocdunv rayxu ppevas, olov eeurres, 
and supposing, as most people do, that Aristarchus was right, 
we may add :— 7 
Q 241 7 dvdcac ori pow Kpovidys Zets ddye’ euxe. | 
If the aorist be admissible in 2 95, P 173, it may be said to be 
still more so here, where the reference, as I have already stated, 
is to the opinion entertained by Eumelus at the time he invited, — 
or was supposed to have invited, the beggar-man. | 
Add to this, that the aorist involves in the oldest writing no © 
very serious departure from the traditional ONOCAI. The aorist — 
would appear with unacknowledged elision as ONOCAO or with 
C doubled ONOCCAO. It is only with the introduction of Q in — 
the archonship of Euclides (403 B.c.), that we get a very marked ~ 
visible differentiation of dvoca: and évdc(c)ao. q 
The restoration of the aor. to our line has however been — 
made additionally difficult, because it necessitates the preliminary — 
change of érx to 6; but it may be noticed that the change — 
suggested is, as it ought to be, in favour of the older usage, and 
that 6 was bound to be glossed by dr. The line would, if my — 
argument prevail, stand thus :— . 
H @vocca, 6 To Blorov Karédovot avaxtos— 
‘Didst thou think it not bad enough that those who are © 
gathered here consume thy lord’s substance,’ ad 8 kat mport révd 
éxdXeooas ; 
A word of warning is needed with respect to the meaning : 
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| of dévoya. The lexicons considerably overshoot the mark, when 
3 they give as equivalents, ‘to insult, ‘blame,’ ‘reject,’ ‘scorn,’ 
| we ‘vituperate.’ Such renderings absolutely destroy the fine irony 
q inherent in the word. The synonym given in the scholia, 
} davrilowor, conveys the real sense without all this exaggera- 
| j tion. The true meaning is ‘to hold as a mere trifle’, ‘to com- 
| plain of as deficient’, ‘to feel that only half-measures have 
_ been taken and that something more is required’, ‘to regard as 
inadequate’, ‘ to be dissatisfied with the amount of’, ‘to slight ’, 
_ ‘to disparage ’. 


But this error, serious as it is, is as nothing to that of Bergk 


e (Note on Theognis, 1. 1190), who unaccountably accepts the 
_ absurd scholium odvyow éxere for Q 241, and in consequence is 
_ forced to propose 4 dvara, ‘an te iuvat?’ here, and still worse 
- avoicecOar in € 379. This is not temperate reform but down- 
right revolution of the most mischievous character, enabling the 


impetuous to ignore rational argument and to flatter themselves 


that by exposing such vagaries they can discredit all conjectural 
_ emendation indiscriminately. 
pp 387] zrwxdv & otk ay Tis Kadéor Tpvfovta é abrov. 


GAN’ aici xaXerds Tepl ravtTwv cis pynoTHpwV 
dpwoiv ‘Odvoojos, rép 8 adr’ euot* airap eyo ye 
ovk adéyw, eiws por éxeppwv IInvedorea 
Coder evi peyapw Kat Tyr€ewaxos Geoedys. 
As Dr. Monro remarks, we get rid of one hiatus by writing 
either fe airov or €F adrov, but not of both. I suggest as a solution 
for this line and for P 551 :— 


éFé y' abrév (-nv). 


_ This is merely the parallel accusative to the common nominatives 


av y’ airds (-7) (7 121), adds éyw ye and 6 yeairds. Cf. 6 396 (Note). 
In the next line I suggest that «is, the objection to which is 


well known (Monro, H. G. § 5), has displaced a very necessary 


and emphatic ov. 

Another case—the genitive—of this same pronoun seems 
to have been lost to the detriment of both sense and metre in the 
very next sentence. I would read :-— 

aitap eyo ye 
ovK ddéyw oe, clos éxéppwv Inveddreva 
wer evi peydpw cat TyrA€éuaxos Oeoedys. 
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In such a personal defiance as this the pronoun surely 
ought not to be omitted. Palaeographically its failure before _ 
«fos amounts to little more than a very simple lipography. | 
p 407] «i of téacov ravtes dpeSerav abhi 

Kat Kév pv Tpels pjvas Gmrdmpobe otkos épvKor. = 

Most MSS. have drdzpobev; but it is clear that drémpof. GU © : | 
(Monro) is right. But this is not all that is required. Antinous- | 
is made to say :—‘If all the suitors would give him as much as 
I, the house would keep him away for three months.” What he 
really did say was less artificial :—‘If all the suitors would give 
him as much as I, it would keep him away from the house for — 
three months.’ 

el of TOaTOV TavTEs Opekerav pvnoTHpeEs, 

Kal Kev pu TpEts pHvas arorpolk oixov épvKot. } 
What he intended to give, and did give him, was the footstool — 
flung at his head. | 

The clause has been marred because a sigma has been 
obtruded upon oiko’ épvxou. 

For gen. after the adverb, cf. éyyi@, tTnr6h. 

P 415] dds, Pidros* od pev por doxées 6 KaxoTos “Axarav — 

Probably doxées nxuotos, cf. YW 531. 

P4381] of & bBpe eigavres, — 

Though the contraction of tBpu is a possibility, yet it seems — 
far more likely that we have here a transposition of :— 

UBpu 8 ot ei€avres 
Cf. II 430, B 457. The assumption of an older dat. in c (dpc) is 
not warrantable from the text of Homer. Cf. p 504 (Note). 
P443] Apsjropr “lacidy, 

The form Ayyrwp seems rather questionable. We should 
rather expect Ayyrnp, which occurs as a noun Hymn. xxii. 5 :— 
imrov te Suntnp epevat owrnpa te vyov. Cf. dujreipa (H 259). 

So we might read here :— 

Apyrnp Tacidn 

In favour of the tradition we have in Homer only the parallel of 
6 335 darop édwv in a doubly-athetized passage, cf. Hymn. xxix, 8. 
To this support little weight can be attached. It cannot be 
treated as a recognized Homeric form, as in Monro’s H. G. 
§ 114* (6). “The question calls for further investigation. / 
2455] ov av y av é olkov o@ émordry od8 dAa Soins —. 
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As the emphatic words viv dAXorpiows rapyyevos, Made more 


; emphatic by their position, show, the true reading is é€ oixov cod 


‘from thine own house’. émiocrdéry, a doubtful word, possibly for 


> 4 tee DS / 
eTLOTPOhw = TO ErTEpXOMEVvyr. 


Ps p 458] ds ear’, *Avrivoos § éyoAdoaro KnpdOt parrov, — 


What is the word xypd& here, is a fair question. It is 


answered with prompt conciseness by the Etym. Magn. ék rov xyp 


éxippyya, ‘an adverb from xp,’ and this doctrine holds among 
all readers and critics of Homer from lexicographers downwards 
with perhaps the slight embellishment— it is hardly a variation 
—of ‘locative case’ or ‘locative adverb from xyp’. But is it 


7 7 possible to give any explanation of the formation of xypd@. from 


«yp? None whatever. As a derivative from «jp it would be an 
aberration, a freak, a miscreation, and even then an utterly 


. a needless and superfluous production at the best; for from xjp we 


have already x7jpi, an unexceptional dative, freely used in Homer 
as a locative, e.g. A 53 dméyOwvra epi Kypt, 0 245 ov wept Knpe 
pita Leis —, 1117 ov re Leds kypt prtyon, A 46 tdwv pow wepi 
Kypt tTiécKeto “IAuos ip) —. Now let us take a panoramic view of 
the usage of this curious xypd&: in Homer. 

I 300 «i d€ rou “Atpeidyns pev arnyOero xnpdOr pardror, 

® 136 ds dp édy, rorapods dé xoAdoaro KnpdOr padrorv, 

t 480 ds ébdpny, 6 8 Erara yoAdoaro Kynpobt paddov* 

p 458 ds ear’, “Avrivoos 8 éxoAdoaro Kypdbe paddov, 

o 387 ds éhar, Eiptpayxos 8 éyoAdoato xnpdbr padror, 

xX 224 ds hdr, “AOnvain & éyoAdcaro Knpdb paddAorv, 

€ 284 movrov érurAdwv’ 6 8 éxooaro KnpdO padAov, 

AX 208 érrar’* éuoi & dxos 6&b yevéokero Kynpdbe padAov, 

0 370 aypdvde rpoiadrc’ iret 5é pe Knpou padXov. 


>, The word occurs then twice in the Iliad and seven times in the 


Odyssey and always in combination with pdédXov, the two 
together forming in every instance the final dactyl and spondee 
of the verse. I find it also once in the Homeric Hymns :— 
Hymn. Ap. 138 — diryoe 8 Knpobe padAov. 
There remains only an Hesiodic instance, Scut. Here. 85 :— 
9 Sixn éoF ixéryot, tiov & dpa xnpdOt padAov. 
It may be mentioned that the suitability of padAov in some of 
these passages has been made the subject of discussion. Her- 
mann on Hymn. Dem. 362, while admitting its right to stand 
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in « 480, A 208, p 458, Hymn. Ap. 138, regards it as redundant a 4 
in I 300, ® 136, € 284, o 387, x 224. Nitzsch on « 284 holds _ 
that paddov in all the passages has sufficient justification, ag _ 
indeed it has, for in every case the feeling, whether of hatred, 
wrath, sorrow or love, was entertained before in a less degree, — 
The point will be seen to be of some importance, when xypd6. 
has to be dealt with. At present the argument against that 
word needs enforcing. Let us suppose for a moment that 
xnpoG. had been transmitted to us as an isolated word apart 
from all context or explanation, as it might have been. In ~ 
that case any attempt to connect it with «jp would have been — 
received with incredulity and even derisive scorn; every one 
would have agreed that it was evidently and inevitably a loca- — 
tive from xypds ‘ wax’, just as oixof, oipavd&, dAXAob. and *TAwhe — 
are from oikos, ovpavds, dAAos and “INwos respectively, and we 
should perhaps have dreamed about some Greek anticipation of © 
our ‘fly in the amber’. There would be a difficulty as to 
visibility in the new material no doubt, but that would be ~ 
nothing compared to the present difficulty of seeing how xypd& — 
can come from «jp. Others would perhaps prefer to advocate the q 
humbler parallelism of the ‘fly in the treacle’, and might — 
incur the censure of the professors of the Higher Criticism — 
accordingly. We may fairly then be more than a little sceptical ~ 
with regard to xnpo&, but, unless some account can be suggested — 
of its origin in these passages, we might still be inclined — 
to let our scepticism lie fallow and to adopt the principia 
of masterly inactivity inculcated in the oft-quoted words of — 

Shakespeare :— . 





‘There ’s the respect 
That...makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of.’ 
The suggestion I have to make is that xypo& really conceals 
what is undoubtedly the natural word here, xpi: but if so, it 
must have been «jp with an elision of the c, forso only would 
the later Greeks have had any motive at all for deserting the 
original reading. We have then to fill up, so as to make a dactyl 
and spondee :— 
Kip «+. paddor, 
and here paddov is a very material help; for we find, that not 
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| only is ér paddov a frequent combination in other positions in 
| the Homeric hexameter, but on no less than seven occasions 


| : forms the ending of the line (I 678, E 97, T 231, ® 305, B 202, 


\° o 347, v 285). The inference is that the original reading instead 
of the traditional xnpd6 padrAov was in every case :— 


Kp éte paddov, 
which should be at once restored, xnpd@: being condemned as 


| a pure barbarism, ‘a fond thing vainly invented,’ and accepted 
as an archaism, only because it served so well to remove out of 


a sight and out of mind a distasteful elision. 


 p 485] kai re Geol Seivowwr eouxdres ddAXoSarroic1, 





mavroo TeXCOovres, eriaTpHpoct ToANAaS, 
There is no need to dwell upon the uselessness of zavrotot 


| redéGovres. Read with but little palaeographic change :— 


jTavTo. €xTeX€ovTes 
‘for the accomplishment of divers purposes’, ‘for manifold 
ends.’ 
P 494] aif otrws airdév ce Bodo. — 
The apostrophe to Antinous is forced. Probably airov é is 
right. 
p 504] otros dé Opyvur tpupvov Bare dekidv Spov. 
A transposition would perhaps be justifiable (cf. Note on 
n 270) — 
: outros 6@ rpupvov Bare Opyvvi Se€vdv Gpov. 
p 519] deidn dedams ere inepdevta Bporoicr, 
Read deidyou dais, v. Note on p 432 ad fin. 
p 544] épxed por, tov Eeivov évavtiov Gd Kddecoor. 
ody dpdas & por vids érérrape rao erecot ; 
T@ KE Kal ovK ateANS Odvatos pyyoTHper yevouTo 
Tao par’, ovd Ké Ts Odvarov Kai Knpas GAvEe. 
dAXo S€ Tor épéw, ad 8 evi ppeoi BadXreo ojow" 
ai kK aitov yvow vnpeptéa avr’ évérovta, 
éoow puv xAaivay Te xiTOva TE, ciara Kadd. 
In the above little speech addressed to Eumaeus by Penelope 
there is no special difficulty about the general sense, but before 
dealing with the one serious flaw in the passage, as I view it, I 
will briefly note one or two slighter peculiarities of expression, 
which are probably due to later influences. There is every 
probability for example that ai x’ airdvy (549) is merely ‘an 
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easy modernization of af xev rév. So again in &pyed por, roy 
fcivov (544) the desire to find accommodation for the by no 


means necessary article rév with eivov seems to me to haye 


caused an awkward displacement of the ethical po, which — 
ought to go with xéAecoov rather than épyeo. I would 


suggest :-— 
épxeo Kai pow Selvov—KaAeooov. 
See Note on p 10, p. 290. 


In 1. 547 advée is probably right in form, though it is not 
a fut. indic., but an aor. subj., the termination -e being the 4 
original form of the 3 pers. sing. of the non-thematic aor., ; 
afterwards superseded by -7 except when, as here, the form was — 
mistaken for a future. The MSS. vary between éAvée, ddrvEou, — 
and éAvéar, while three important MSS. omit the line altogether. © 
This and the tautology of 546 and 547 (1rd Se ovk dredijs — 


, A A \ \ 20.\ , 2\ 7 \ 5 
Odvaros pvnotnpo. maou Kai 7d ovdeis Odvatov adAvgou ravrov 


dyAotow Eust.) have caused Knight and others to condemn 547. 


It must be admitted that there is a fair case against the line, 


though in form it is Homeric enough; but before deciding the 
question let us turn to the consideration of 1. 546, for the sake of 
which primarily attention has been drawn to the speech. 

First of all I would urge that yévorro, which has the unani- 
mous voice of tradition in its favour, should certainly be altered 
in spite of all MSS.—their untrustworthiness on this particular 
point is a commonplace of criticism—to yévyrar; for the state- 
ment is obviously intended to be as positive as it can be made: 
would certainly is the sense here required, not would probably. 
I may refer to the lines just preceding the quoted passage 
(539-40) -— 

el S ‘Odvaeds €AGor kai ikour’ és rarpida yaiav, 

alwa ke ctv ® radi Blas drorioerat avdpav. 
where the subjunctive comes, even after an optative in the 
protasis, for pretty much the same reason, as it ought to come 
here. If anything, the need for it here is, I should imagine, 
rather more stringent, though it is possible that on this point 
there may be a difference of opinion. Still I should hardly 
expect that there could be any hesitation on the main question, 
the necessity for yévyra: rather than yévorro in |. 546. 


If we turn to the consideration of the statement as a whole, 
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i death would be, or will be, not unaccomplished for all the 
| suitors,’ it does not seem quite to satisfy all the requirements 


| ofthe case. Death is of course sure to come to the suitors sooner 


& or later. The essential point here is surely the-time of the 
_ visitation, and in the vulgate no mention whatever is made of 


_ this: there is no ‘soon’ or ‘shortly’ or ‘ presently’. There is 
_ only the odd litotes, ineffective and unimpressive, of ot« dreAyjs, 
_ and there the serious corruption, if there be any serious corrup- 


tion of the line, must lie. Suspecting then the soundness of ox 


% areAns I have little doubt that it but slightly veils the true read- 





ing, which can hardly have been other than 

OxuTeAys. 
Palaeographically the difference between ovx dreAjs and dkutedyjs 
is very slight, while the advantage to the sense, given by the 
latter, is considerable: ‘In that case death to the suitors will be 
swift of accomplishment.’ 

To complete the discomfiture of the vulgate it may be noticed 
that areAyjs is practically daa Neyopuevov, and that the meaning 
given to it in this passage is altogether illegitimate in Epic 
diction. The real Homeric word for ‘unfulfilled’ is aréXeoros, 
A 26, 57, 168, B 273, 0 571, m III, o 345; once we have 
dteAevryntos, A 527. As for dreAyns it may be found in the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, |. 481, where it means unini- 
tiated :— 

ds 8 dredns lepOv, ds T dppopos, ov 7of Spoiwv 
(Leg. ép0inv) 
alcav exer Pbipevos wep bd Lédw eipwevti: 

In conclusion, by the adoption of @xvreAys, an unexcep- 
tional formation (cf. dgvBedys, &c.), we recall a primitive word 
from unmerited oblivion, restore its effective emphasis to xa/, and 
at once remove the objectionable tautology of the two clauses, 
the mere recurrence of the noun @dvaros being not unusual in 
Homeric diction :— | 

TO Ke kal OkvTEAnS Odvaros pyvnothpor yévyTac 
mao. par’, ovd€ Ké tis Oavarov Kal Knpas adrvEe. 

The first line dwells upon the swiftness of the impending 
doom: the second enforces its comprehensiveness. | 
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o 10] «lke, yépov, tpoOvpov, pi 8 Taxa Kat odds eAKy. ; 

€\xy for éAxyna is not to be accepted. It is an exposed im-— 
posture. The contraction is admittedly post-Homeric. Knight’s 
€\xear only makes matters worse; for not only is the contraction — 
in the highest degree doubtful, but the introduction of an indica- < 
tive, for such it is, whatever may have been the view of its © 
sponsor, when a subjunctive is indispensable, must be condemned 4 
as a misguided effort. Van Leeuwen and da Costa change oy 
into ts, so converting €\«y into an unexceptional 3 sing. act. — 
This is at least ingenious; but it is hard to see why 7s should — 
have become 67 and left no trace of its real self. There is nothing © 
in the suggested reading to provoke the alteration into the — 
vulgate. Inthe MSS. there is no variant of 54 save 67 and only — 
édxe L of €Axy, mere differences of breathing and accent being, as | 
here they may be, disregarded. 

I have rather an adventurous suggestion to make, which 
would account in a fairly satisfactory manner for the traditional 
text, and yet afford a simple and intelligible reading with some- 
what of an antique cast. There is no palaeographical difficulty in 
supposing that €Axy may be an old error for éAxy. It is hardly 
necessary to press into service the reading of L éAxe to justify the 
idea, though indications even as slight as that carry weight with 
many minds. Under this supposition the verb, the substantive 
verb, which is all that is required, may be concealed under the 
unassuming, but non-essential, 67, and we get this result :— 

<ixe, yepov, mpoOvpov, pt) €n Taxa Kal 7o0dds EAK?}. 
‘Give ground, old man, from the portal, lest there be soon 
a haling (of thee) by the foot.’ 

On the substitution of é) for 4) it is hardly necessary to _ 
dwell. The possibility of the corruption is undeniable: but it — 
is also quite possible to accept the view that éAxy should be read 
and yet leave 67 undisturbed: for the verb é) may be understood 
here, just as it is in E 481 rar éAderar ds wk’ erdeuns. 

The essential point then is to show the possibility of the 
noun éAxy7. We have only éAxyOuds extant in Homer in this 
sense: then we have the cognate derivative €AxyOpov, and that 
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is all: for it is by no means determined whether éAxos is, or is 
not, to be reckoned as belonging to the same root, v. Curtius, 
i Gr. Et. 23. But even from éAxyOyds alone we may postulate 
| a primitive é\xj. There is therefore no reason to insist, as 
ta some formalists might be disposed to do, that the noun must be 
| ‘in the o form, é6dxy, which admittedly was the only form used in 
a later times, or—shall we say ?—the form that ultimately pre- 
_ vailed, cf. Aesch. Suppl. 884, &e., &c. If this be not~.sufficient 
_ to convince, there is still the adverb éAxyddv, which may be found 
- in Hesiod, Scut. Herc. 302, giving further confirmatory evidence 
_ for our supposed éAxy, cf. cpaipyddv from odaipa, dyeAnddv from 
_ GyéXy, adverbs of this termination being always formed from 
nouns. 
Assuredly, when 6Axy held the field, nothing could save an 
. obsolete noun édxy from becoming in later times éAxcy, unless it 
| were safeguarded by some more efficient protection in the shape 
| of a verb than the no less obsolete éy, though, as I have already 
_ admitted, it may never have possessed even that meagre amount 
_ of protection. 
_ ¢ 26] & rorot, cs 6 poroBpos exitpoxadyny ayopever — 
 p 21g 7H On Tovde poropov dyes, duéyapre cvBGra ; 
These are the only passages in which the word podofpds 
- occurs, so that it may seem over-bold to throw suspicion on the 
- article in o 26. For, of course, with this noun it is found in no 
less than fifty per cent. of the instances, a proportion that no 
other word that is favoured with the article in the Homeric poems 
can boast. Undeterred by this, however, I proceed to suggest 
_ that the true form of the word may be really preserved in o 26, 
- if we read it thus :— 
® rorrot, ds GuoroBpos éritpoxadny ayopever — 
and accordingly p 219 becomes :— 

1H Sn tévd époroBpov ayes, dueyapre ovBGra ; 
The traditional and generally accepted explanation, ‘ glut- 
ton,’ yaotpivapyos could hardly be better rendered in detail than 
by a compound containing duds, ddos and Bop 
6p0A0Bdpos 
The one difficulty I see in this derivation is that the only form of 
éXos known in epic is ovAos. Whether this is necessarily fatal to 
the derivation (cf. dAvpa, ovAai), I leave for others to decide. 
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An alternative suggestion dyeAdBopos (dyedG) does not 
appear to me particularly attractive. 2 
o 74] oinv éx paxéwv 6 yépwv ervyouvida paiver. ; 

Probably modified for the better accommodation of the 2 
article from an original :— 

oinv ev paxéero yepwv ervyouvida paive. 
Cf. I 31 ev rpopaxourt havévra, v 309, & 295, 0 517. 
o 93] ade d€ of Gecceess dodccato Képdvov €ivat, 
7K eAdoa, va py pw éerippaccaiar *Axatoi. — "7 
I regret to say that I cannot, even out of deference to the dignity 
and importance of the comma, feel the least confidence in the 
correctness of the second foot of 1. 94: neither is the hiatus here 
to be defended by the fashionable, but I venture to say fleeting, — 
doctrine of legitimate hiatus, which has in fact never been invoked — 
for the benefit of this particular foot. As it happens, I have — 
already made a suggestion with regard to two fairly analogous 
eases of hiatus, B 590 éxrivac@ “Edévys for ticacba. “Edévys and — 
7 24=p 42 ciodpeoP epdyny for dperOa epdunv (v. Note on — 
d 584, p. 198), and it does not seem altogether improbable hae : 
two other instances :— | 
€ 522 evvvoGar, ore Tis Xetuwv ExmayAos dporTo. 

a 287 wappacba, ore kév oe peraddAGow zobéovtes*— 
should thus be restored on similar lines :-— 

evvecb’", Sr7roTe TIs— 

mappac’, drmdTe KV—. | 
Consequently it may be desirable, or at least permissible, to see if 
any plausible means of escape from the metrical difficulty here — 
also is open tous. Evidently no solution can be reached by the 
precise method adopted in the preceding instances, the restoration — 
of a lost elision. Here an elision is out of the question. The 
final syllable of a 1 aor. inf. act., it is generally agreed, cannot be — 
elided, nor indeed, if it could, would it bring us immediately any 
nearer to a successful issue: and yet I venture to think that the 
original may still be recoverable, and in fact probably stood 
thus :— 

nKa F éXdooa, py pow— 

Now jjxa éAdooa, the only correct tradition possible of the 
above reading after the loss of the digamma, would readily 
become 7jxa éAdoac and then necessarily jx’ éAdoar. Under such 
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| circumstances the encroachment of the conjunction wa, whether 
it came as an explanatory gloss or a metrical makeshift, would 
‘be natural enough. It may be noticed that a couple of lines 
_ back, where the same adverb and verb are used, they are accom- 
\ panied, as I suggest they should be here, by an enclitic pronoun : 
| but the pronoun there could not be so readily lost to sight, #é pw 
| 9x eddoee. The disappearance of € here before éddooo: which 
4 begins with the same letter would be even easier than that of xe 
in é 152 ds véerar Odvoed’s, where I have already (v. Note ad loc.) 
_ under some warrant of usage restored &s xe vénr’ Odveers. 
: Accordingly as a suggestion, not devoid of certain elements 
, of probability, for I make no greater claim, pera Kai 7dd€ Totor 
yevéoOw. Sooner or later the occasion may arise when, to mis- 
_ apply the words of the Roman poet, ‘et haec—meminisse iuvabit.’ 
_ See Notes on a 83, 7 164, and x 295. 
£102] aidovons te Odpas’ Kat pu Tori épxiov aids —. 
: The hypothesis of legitimacy for this hiatus has been con- 
siderably shaken, and is hardly to be regarded as a satisfactory 
_ defence for the vulgate reading. Iori should be maintained : 
_ otherwise xai 87 € mpéds might be adequate. I suggest that we 
should follow z 165, 343 and read :— 

kai puv Tori Tetxiov avAys. 
o 107] Avypos éwv, py od TL KaKdy Kal peilov éravpy. 

One MS. (F) has éravpys, though the sigma is deleted by an- 
other hand. There is scarcely a possibility of resisting the con- 
clusion that the verb has been altered. Some one has naturally 
thought of making the passage more effective by introducing the 
ironical éravpya, for which éravpy is in accordance with later, 
- but contrary to Homeric, usage made to stand. If so, and there 
is no extravagance in the supposition, we must look for a word 
_ which would be Homeric, but afterwards either rare or obsolete. 
This condition is fairly met, I submit, by what I here propose :— 





{ py mov te kaxov Kal petlov éxiomys. 
: Compare X 39 :— 
olos dvev dAXwv, iva pi TéxXa wéTpov eriomns— (CF. Z 412). 
o 114] Os rovrov Tov dvaArov GAnTeew aréraveas —. 
Restore Os rodrov pev dvaATov—. 
For peév here see Note on p 10. 
¢ 135] Kal ra héper dexaldpevos terAndre Pvp. 
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Possibly the gnomic aor. occurred here originally :—= 
kal Ta y éveyx’ dexaldpevos TeTrAyOTL Bupa. 

o 158] 775 ap’ emt dpect Oe Gea yAavkams "AOjvn, 
xovpy ‘Ixapiowo, tepippove Invedorecy, 
prvnotyperot pavnvat, Orws TeTacee padiora 
Ovpov pvnortypwv ide Tysjecoa yEevoito 
padrov mpos tocwds Te Kal vieos 7) wapos Hev. 





Line 160 furnishes the solitary instance of rerdvvyps used meta- ; 
phorically. It is, of course, very frequently used literally, e.g. of 
hands (xeipe zerdooas), clothes (£ 94, &c.), sails (A 480, &c.), light - 

(f 45, &c.), and doors (¢ 50), with the meaning ‘ to spread out’, — 
‘to open’. Hence it would seem not unnatural that werdcee 
Gvpov pyvnorjpev here should mean ‘to disclose, reveal, the mind — 
of the suitors’, in plain terms, ‘to put their generosity to the — 
test’. This indeed is precisely what she proceeds to do to the — 
huge delight of her husband :— 


o 281 ads dato, yiOnoew Sé rodvtAas dios ’Odvaceis, 
ovveka Tov pev SOpa TapéAKeTo,— 
and doubtless her son thoroughly shared in his father’s np 
ticated gratification. 

This, I submit, is what the author of zerdcee, whether 
Homer, or a redactor, or reviser,—the whole passage is the 
subject of an interminable wrangle among the professors of the 
Higher Criticism—must have meant by the expression. Penelope 
was to ‘show up’ the suitors, thereby endearing herself all the 
more to her husband and son. But this is by no means the view 
the ancients took of zeraceve here. It would have been an insult 
to the royal family, an dzpezés, as they were so fond of declaring 
on other occasions. So werdcee is explained by Schol. V éxzAy- 
fee, by B dvacryncee pds ériOvpiav, and in Eustathius dayxéor, éx 
petapopas tov diareravvypevov cwpdatwv. There is a good deal of 
latitude, it-is true, in these explanations. The moderns, while ~ 
following suit in the main, are as a rule a little more precise. 
Ebeling and his coadjutors in the Lexicon Homericum have ~ 
‘animum quasi dilatare laetitia et cupiditate ’, ‘arrigo’: Ameis- 
Hentze ‘das Herz ausbreitete, mit freudiger Hoffnung schwellte’: 
Crusius (Arnold) ‘expand the heart of any one, i.e.'to swell’: 


Autenrieth ‘open the heart’: Liddell and Scott ‘open one’s 
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| heart ’ (?): Butcher and Lang ‘that she might make their heart 
| greatly to swell for joy’. 


Now to put the suitors in a good humour may or may not 


\" have been desirable; certainly it is difficult to trace any such 


} considerate intention in a good many things said and done by 


both Odysseus and Telemachus, and even by Penelope herself. 


| ; Moreover one might fairly suppose that the fight between the 
_two beggar-men had already achieved that object for the 
_ generality, cf. 1, 100 yéAw &Oavov, 1. 1114 73d yeAoiwrres. Only 


_ Amphinomus has any reason (v. ll. 125-127) for feeling a little 


_ depressed. Neither Penelope then nor Athene, for either might 
_ be regarded as the entertainer of the design whatever it was, can 


| _ be supposed to have intended to produce this effect. Schol. V 


_ stands alone in supposing that Penelope merely meant to astonish 


_ the suitors. However it is perhaps unnecessary to pursue 


- further the inquiry into the meaning of weracere. What has been 


. said justifies considerable mistrust of its genuineness, and has an 





i 





; ‘Important bearing on the emendation I wish to propose. 


Some MSS.—ULW cum yi Y (Ludwich)—give 6éA£ee, which 
is approved by Nauck with a hearty ‘rectius, ut opinor’, Van 


: -Herwerden, on the other hand, with some plausibility thinks 


Gédfere merely a gloss derived from ll. 212 and 282. Undoubtedly 
a conjecture, to win the smallest credence, must account for the 
appearance, not of GédAgee, but of werdcee. Perhaps I should 
mention the one offered by J. J. Hartman in his Epistola Critica, 


1896, oxeddoee. With this verb @vydv of course assumes its 


special sense, ‘anger.’ But the same objection holds against this 
reading also. We have no information that the suitors were 


- angry, though Penelope was herself a little out of temper not 


without reason, as her son admitted, ro péev ov ce vererodpat 
KexorAdo Oar. 

But it is now only fair to hazard my own conjecture. 
Accordingly I suggest that what Homer really said differed by 
but one letter from the tradition, and the text should stand 


thus — 


Orws éracee padioTa 
Oupov pyvnotnpwv— 


‘in order that she might test the mind of the suitors.” The 
sense is as already explained: the motive is very much the same 
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as that which influenced Athene on a previous occasion, p 363 
(as dv...) yvoin 6 of rwés ciow evatoipor of 7 dbéucToL* ~More- 
over it would seem not unreasonable to suppose that the editor or 
rhapsodist, who substituted erdcee, the more common and 
familiar Homeric verb, for the always rare and unusual érdcee, 
intended to maintain the sense without material alteration, and 
scarcely contemplated the treatment his well-meant effort has met. 
with at the hands of subtle exponents, some of them bent on 
making a display of imaginary psychological analysis. 

Against éraceve for éSerdoeve in later classical times the same 
feeling would operate that would greet nowadays the appear- 
ance of ‘ceive’ for ‘ perceive’. Analogy might plead for it, but 
usage would reject it without a moment’s hesitation. The 
instances of the use of érafw, for a reference to the Lexicons will 
assure us that it was used, seem to be almost confined to the 
Anthology, whose writers however were often in diction great 
revivalists, | 
o 167] py ravta pynotnpow sirepdhidrAouww Sprelv, 

If this line be genuine—Duentzer would expel it from the 1 
text along with the next—it is worth while to inquire what is — 
the sense of ravra. Is it ‘always’, mavra ypdvov? So far as. 
I can ascertain there is no other instance of this in Homer. Nor | 
would it be in accordance with the facts, for Telemachus and the 
suitors to be described as inseparable companions. 

As a neuter plur. used adverbially zavra is equally unac- 
ceptable. avra dmAciy is quite without a parallel in the 
Homeric poems, and ‘to associate in everything’ would not 
apply to the case. 

If, as seems most likely, the meaning intended is ‘ not at all’, 
‘not in any wise’, then the reading should be in spite of 
tradition :— 

pn waprav pynotnpow treppidAroicw Syiretv, — 
Cf. O 65; ¥ 376. 
o 192] xKadXci pév of tpata tpoowmara Kada KaOnpev 
dp Bpooiy,— 

Undoubtedly it would be an unenviable task to defend the 
above line in its entirety, unless its champion were prepared 
boldly to ignore the existence of such a thing as cumulative 
evidence. It is not only that xdéAdei is, as Fick says, mirum ~ 
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 unguentum—it seems rather to be a sort of modern toilet-soap— 
_ but zpoodézrara for zpdcwr7a is really more than we could possibly 
_ bear with equanimity even for the sake of the excellent bucolic 
_ diaeresis. Then to crown all comes xaAd, an innocent-looking 
_ word enough, but surely quite inadmissible after xdAAei, whether 
_ we take it as a mere standing, and conventional, epithet, as in 
_ wo 44>— 
7 Ka@ypavtes xpda Kadov 

4 voati Te ALtap@ Kai areipare 
_ or regard it as a somewhat uncomplimentary prolepsis ‘till it 
_ became beautiful’. In fact xadd, if I do not mistake, is the main 
_ centre of mischief in this passage, though unfortunately it cannot 
be said to be the only faulty element that mars the tradition. 
_ Even xa@npe is not altogether free from suspicion. It would, 
_ however, be useless on the strength of a single doubtful passage, 

_ © 347 Os tus eOeipy, to do more than hint that possibly an aor. 
_ @npev (éFéOnpev?) may have stood here with the meaning ‘ care- 
_ fully treated’; but it may be allowable to exercise more freedom 
in dealing with the abnormal zpocwrara and its probable origin. 
_ I suggest then that the poet really said rpdécw7a drakd, cf. } 123 
 mapedwy dzaddwv. If there were any confusion of draAd with 
arada, we should get the very letters that make up the curious 
or, to be mildly apologetic, heteroclite zpoowrara: but in any 
case the confusion of 7 and ris not a very difficult matter to face. 
_ As to xadd, which has ousted the less familiar word, it is more 
than half suggested by the ending of dwaAd. For the rest of the 
verse, if we look to xa@ypev, which of course van Leeuwen and 
da Costa print éxa@npev, there is every possibility that the lipo- 
_ graphy of €KA (jxa) is the missing link and may have started 
the process of corruption. Certainly 7j«Ka might be lost before 
éxaOnpev just as readily as éxds after éorynxas in E 485 (v. Journ. 
Phil. xxiv, p. 275 f.). We arrive at the result :— 

KdAXEi pev of TpaTa eee amar’ hKa KaOnpev. 

Still nearer to the tradition is jxa eOnpev, but to adopt this verb, 
as I have already observed, is too much of a step in the dark. 
The aspiration of the z in the above writing makes the change a 
little more considerable in appearance than it is in reality; for 
we must remember that zpécwra would almost certainly appear 
in the older writing without any visible elision. 
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It may be useful indeed both for present and future purposes 
to consider the passage again from the point of view of the earlier 
writing, and to set down the last four words at full length,as 
they may be supposed to have appeared before the time of the 
archon Euclides :-— q 

TIPOCOTTA ATTAAA EKA EKASEPEN. ' 

Now oi peraxapaxtnpilovres, besides introducing the spel | 
forms for the long vowels H and Q, would probably have to 
strike out those which are elided in reading, and according to $ 
the later custom omitted in writing. In the above we have 
three couples AA, A€ and A€ requiring to be dealt with. In 
the first no error can be committed: it is immaterial which A_ 
is cancelled ; nor is there much more room for material error in 
the third : the removal of the € would serve just as well as that 
of the A; but in the second case the loss of the €, if accident- — 
ally deleted instead of the A, would be immediately fatal to the 7 
conservation of the adverb jjxa. Not only abnormal grammatical — 
forms like zpoowzara may have arisen in this way, but mysterious — 
words, which would have puzzled Homer himself as much as © 
they did his interpreters, would be evolved now and then, such ~ 
as for example popdevta in this very book, l. 298. The explana- 
tions that tradition has preserved of this locution are quite 
enough to assure us that the ancients knew nothing whatever 
about it. To begin with they were uncertain whether to read — 
tpiyAnva popdevta Or tpiyAnv’ apyopdevra. Then the explanations — 
are at once various and beautiful, and not without an occasional 
touch of humour. Some of the Greeks, good easy men, evidently 
thought that to do hard work was as bad as to be killed, so that 
movos was to all intents and purposes the same as popos. Ergo, 
it is clear popdevta = werovnpeva, ‘mortal hard to make’ in the 
vernacular. Others preferred to try to make duopdevra reveal its 
secret and convinced themselves that they had hit the nail on the 
head by making it equivalent to d@dvara, popov pa) peréxovra. 
We need not tarry long over the remaining, mainly modern, 
efforts of exegesis, such as ‘plena particularum’ (yépa = pars), 
‘splendida’ (yappyaipw), ‘venusta’ (Sansc. smara = amor), 
‘fatalia’ (ydpos), ‘mulberry-coloured’ (spor), ‘black,’ ‘ nigri- 
cantia.’ 

In applying the principle enunciated above, absolute assur- 
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Banco is of course unattainable; but it is surely not venturing 
beyond reasonable limits to surmise that 
i TPIFAENAIMEPOENTA 
; might lose in course of transfer the | instead of the A of the 
_ Al. Then pepdevra would not have much difficulty in becoming 
i popdevra. Certainly the plain and mnpls 
E : tplyAnv’ ipwepoevra 
| will lack attraction for many who would not lose the magnificent 
¢ mumpsimus, popdevra, at any price, partly because they delight 
a in the mysterious and unfathomable, partly because they blindly 
| cling to the dogmatic pronouncement that the most difficult 
- reading is always to be preferred, just as if a fortuitous corrup- 
tion, as opposed to a deliberate alteration, was always, or indeed 
' ever, likely to be plainer than the original. At this rate lucidity 
_ and clearness should be found in muddy and disturbed waters, 
x and opacity only in the pure untroubled stream. Observation, 
* however, does not confirm this interesting inference. 
— 201] 7 pe paN aivoralh padakdv rept Kop? éxddvpev. 
| In this sentence aivoraj is emphasized by pada, just as in 
_ the case of other adjectives before which pada is placed else- 
_ where. Instances can be found by any reader without difficulty. 
_ Yet it is obvious at a glance that the main point of Penelope’s 
_ exclamation is her surprise at the visitation of sleep. That she 
_ should go out of her way to declare with emphasis that she is 
a dreadful sufferer is unfortunately only possible in our own 
advanced civilization. Women of this peculiar type are essen- 
tially modern, not epic creations. 
4 Add to this that the word aivorays itself is not Homeric, 
also that the contracted form of the ace. is late, and there can 
be no doubt in an impartial mind that aivora7 is corrupt. This 
conclusion holds, although it may be quite impossible to restore 
the original text. There is in such a case as this room for more 
than one suggestion, Usage would warrant :— 
7 pare dy p aivds padaxdv wept Kop exddvper. 
Or a suggestion might be taken from ¢ 196 dde pad eSarivys— 
H pe par eSarivns padaxov wept kop exdduvbev. 
But the safer course, as palaeographic considerations must clearly 
prevail here, would be to read the line thus :— 
7) pe par aivd wobev padaKov wepi Kop. éxdduper, 
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‘Surely ’tis very strange. Somehow soft slumber wrapt me around,’ 
The position of zo6é is justified by the emphasis upon the — 
adverbial aiva. This reading, I submit, accounts for the tradition 1 
and gives a satisfactory sense. Similarly by a converse procea@ 
Hymn. Herm. 155 is recoverable :— | 
tire ov, ToUK\Aopynta, TaPdY TddE VUKTOS ev dpy (pxe’) —} 
o 251] Eipipay’, 7 Tou éunv dpernv €idds re d€uas Te 
@decav abdvaro, dre "IXvov cioavéBawov —. 
I would suggest :— 
Eipvpay’, } to én aOdvaror eldds Te Séuas Te 
@Aerav Hyatt TO Ore “INov eis dvéBawov -—. 
In trying to get rid of an imaginary hiatus by substituting } 
one regarded as legitimate, the improvers have made Penelope | 
disclaim far too much. She did not lose, nor would she be likely ' 
to say that she had lost, any of her skill in weaving, in house- 
wifery, or in short— | 


a 


épya-r eriotacbar repixadr€a kaidpevas éoOAds. 
What she would admit, what she has already allowed, that she 
has lost, is dyAaiy (o 180), and that is enough. | 

This applies also to r 124-5, where the lines recur. 
o 254] ci xeivds ¥ eXOdv Tov eudv Biov dudurorcdtor, 

Perhaps we might read :— 

ei Kelvos y EAOdv Er euov Biov dudurodevor, 
where é7. would mean ‘as he did in days gone by ’, cf. ére xat viv. — 
0257] 7 pev Oy OreT He Aurov Kata waTpida yatay | 
The re following ore is unsuitable here. Read :— 

H pev On p OY OF jhe Acrov Kéra Tatpida yaiav 
Cf. O 53, & 337 Gan «i 8y p. | 
g 265] 78 ox old 7 Kév p’ dvécer Beds, } Kev dAdw 

avrod évi Tpoty: 

The above is the reading of Ludwich’s text (1891). There are 
sundry minor points about it which might be discussed, whether 
7® or rw is correct, whether ei... # should be read with the MSS, 
or 7. + .7 as above, whether ov before ofS and xe before édAww should 
not be written for oix and xev, also aird@ for airod ; but the main 
problem here is the determination of dvéce. The only variant is 
dvéco., Which gives no help, save that it shows that some one 
knew that xe did not assort well with what looks like a fut. indice. 

The most widely accepted view is that dvéoa is a special 
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“form of the fut. indic: of dvinju, though why Homer ever tried to 
| palm off dvéce upon his hearers for dvijoe, which is actually used 
_ in B 276, has never been, and never will be, explained. He has 
deen charged with blindness ; but even a blind man could hardly 
| 4 say dvécea for dvjoe. That would argue rather some slight 
_ degree of vocal, if not mental, deficiency. Alexandrine scholiasts 
| and editors, however, did not stand at trifles,as I have shown 
_ more than once in these pages, and when we find even modern 
_ critics of repute giving us, also under stress of metre, an 
_ imaginary éveap for dvecap (Hymn. Dem. 269), much may be for- 
_ given to those early novices. 


The next and latest view is that dvéoa is a 1 aor. subj. of 


_ édvinut (Savelsberg). This view is supposed by its author to 
_ réduce to a minimum the difficulty of the shortening of the 
' penultimate. Here are his words: ‘weil nie das Futurum, 
_ wohl aber der erste Aorist die Verlaingerung des Wurzelvokals 


éfters mit der Kiirze vertausche.’ If dvéca, however, is to be 


Ly dealt with at all, those who refer it to iw, éw, to seat, must 
_ surely prevail against those who would force it to belong to imu. 
_ We have N 657 és didpov 8 dvécavres, Z 209 eis civi dvécayu. 
- The difficulty about dvéce in this view is that, though the 


grammatical form is satisfactory enough, the meaning ‘ restore 


‘me to my seat’ is very flat and unprofitable. This objection has, 


I suppose, been considered fatal, as indeed it ought to be. 
Many reject the form dvécec altogether and follow Thiersch 
in reading dyéy, an unhappy conjecture; for the form is itself 


speculative, dv7y, found in B 34, being alone authentic. It may 


be remarked also that the meaning postulated for dyin, “send 


~ back home,’ is not elsewhere found in Homer. 


The scholia BQ give as the first paraphrase é« rod Gocrterbi 
agroet and the Venetian scholia ééce. Here, I think, we have 
a fair hint, and something more, as to what the real reading was 
kd dvéeoe. has unfortunately Lag aoewe 

“T® ov O10 H Kev pe edn Oeds, 7 KE GAdw. 
‘Palaeographically the corruption of ééy into -7y which associates 
it with jp is easy. But more than that, the special epic use of 
‘édw, ‘to spare an enemy’s life,’ became obsolete and was forgotten 
by the later Greeks. imps obviously requires the help of the prep. 


ava to enable it to convey any. meaning at all here, and if any 
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one thinks the Greeks would hesitate at a bold modification of 
quantity to make the necessary accommodation, he underrates 
seriously the sacrifices they would make of form to secure the 
laudable end that their great poet should speak in ‘a tongue 
understanded of the people’. 4 
We eG it is true, get a little closer to the tradition by 
reading édoy with a crasis of ea-, such as we find in E 256 tpew 
pe ovK éo TadAas "AOnvn. Iam, I confess, quite incredulous as to 
the integrity of E 256 and the possibility of such a contraction, 
Moreover the pres, tense édy, ‘is for sparing my life, is far more 
suitable here than the aor. To carry out the intention would 
necessarily involve a series of acts of intervention, Of course 
dAww refers to a catastrophe that could only occur once, ; 
For the special sense of éaw the following passages may be! 
noticed :— 
8 743 ov pev ap me Kataxrave vnre sia 
i) €a. év peydpy 
II 731 “Extwp 0 dAdXovs pev Aavaors éa ovd’ évapifer 
Q 684 evel o ciacev AyiAXevs. . 
569 py ce, yépov, ov0 abrov évi ktucinow édow (Leg. yépwv) — 
kal ixérynv wep edvta, Avos 8 aditwpor epetpas. | 
In the last line it is fairly certain that xai ixérny should be «ras 
ixérnv, but the later Greeks could not tolerate the uncompounded 
participle (cf. on o 158), and preferred to strengthen wep by a | 
Homerically superfluous xaé in spite of the distressing hiatus — 
thereby created. The emendation, an excellent one, is due to — 
Brandreth, whose work has received recently considerable, though | 
perhaps not complete, acknowledgement at the hands of Prof. 
A. Platt, the editor of the Cambridge Homer, 
There remains one passage that must needs be quoted. InQ556 © 
Priam referring to the ransom he has brought says to Achilles _— 
ov d€ Tavd dmovato Kat €AOots | 
anv és warpida, yaiay, érei pe TpOTov éacas — (Leg. érel ov pe). 
Here he ended, évei. .. €aoas being definite enough ‘for you began 
by sparing my life’; but some critics or readers not knowing the © 
usage, Orep dyvoncayrés tives, as Didymus says,—though it is — 
hardly necessary to assume that they were as ignorant as Didymus ~ 
himself, who promptly kicks away his own pedestal by explaining 
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| - dacas by yduvas, nippavas, it would be sufficient ground for their 
~ action that they knew the usage to be obsolete,—these critics 
Po added the universally-bracketed line in order to give éacas its 
| ordinary sense :— 
:- avrov te Cwew Kal dpav paos jeALov0. 
| o 271] Keivos TOS aydpeve’ TA OH Viv wavTa TedEtTal. 
‘ I suggest :— 
s Keivos 6 y ds aydpeve 
: Cf. T 344 xelvos 6 ye tpordpobe vedv dpPoKparpdwv 
‘i T 391 keivos 6 y ev Gaddpw xal dwwrotct A€xecow — 
& The line itself recurs twice, B 330, & 48, where the same 
_ remedy is applicable. In B 330 the MSS. have not ras but & ds; 
in 248 @ ds is largely supported and xeivés y is mentioned. 
’ Here the MSS. are for @ ds and § ds. rwés and réce are attributed 
to Aristarchus. 
— 6 275] prnoripov odx 75¢ Siky 7d rdpoube térvKTO, 
_ Here J gives zpordpofle and P réruxtrax. We may read 
accordingly with considerable advantage :— 
a pynotipwv odx de dikn mpomdpoube Térvxrac 
Cf. w 241. 
_ £293] (xérdov) roixidov: év 8 dp’ éoav wepdvar Svoxaidexa taco — 
. We may read :— 
7 év 8é FP écav (F = For) 
So again below 323 Si8ou & dp’ for didovu dé F’. 
_ ¢ 3038] 7H 8 dp dp apdiroro epepov repixadrr€a Sépa. 
a For the sake of the metre ddpeov should be read. The hiatus 
is the result of a fear that dopéw could not be a precise equivalent 
_ of dépw. That it may beso in epic is however hardly to be denied, 
cf. . 10, v 368, where there is also a variant édepe, wu 68, € 328, 
€171, x 448, &e. 
7 333] 7 dAves Sri Ipov evixyoas tov GARrnV ; 
Perhaps simply :— 
éeviknoas pev adyrynv 
just as pev we emphasis to the verb in ¢ 201 as €A Por pév keivos, 
fe 156 GAN épew pev éyov. OQ 71. 
7385] ds tiso dpdi Kdpy Kexoras xepot oTiBapyot 
Sdpatos éxréupyor popvgas aipate ToAXG. 
For ds tis usage requires ds xev, v. Monro, H. G,. § 282, dnd 
for éxméuiyou we may safely read éxréuryou. 
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T 353] ovK abcei 05 dvnp OSvoriov és Sdpov txet 
: Zumns pot Soxée Saidwv oéAas Eupevar adrov 









Kak kehadzs, émel ov of Eu Tpixes 0d Baal. 

The flaw in this piece of gibing flippancy is the word deci. 
It is only found here. It has no close parallel among the other 
Homeric modal adverbs in -a or -i.. The sense that has to be 
given to it, Oedv déxyr, hardly seems natural to the word, and is 
more than the passage requires, if a merely light and humorous 
tone is to be maintained. It is unmetrical, as the hiatus in this’ 
place finds no defenders. Lastly, there would -have been no- 
difficulty, if the sense had really been Gedy déxynrt, in making use ; 
of that very expression, e. g. 

ovK aéxynte Gedy 68 avip Tovd és Sopov ike 
or ixer és Tdd€ SGua would serve for the ending. 

On the other hand, I think it is quite a mistake to suppose 
that Eurymachus who is the speaker has any intention to com-— 
pare the beggar-man to a god. He would never dream of doing so. — 
He is only ridiculing his bald head. Suppose we read thus :— — 

ovK axpet 6d dvyp ‘Odvojuov és Sdpov tkeu | 
We have dxpeiov idwv, i.e. dxpeia idév (B 269), and dypetov F 
éyéXacce in this book (¢ 163). The meaning I take to be this:— 

‘Not for nothing hath this man come to the house of Odysseus : 
really now the light of the torches seems to me to come from his 
own head (as from a reflector), for he has no hair upon it, never a 
bit.” He has natural advantages that double the illumination. 

The lines r 36-40 describe an entirely different phenomenon, ~ 
the effect of the presence of a god, and may well have suggested — 
the introduction of d6cei here. 

o 371] «i 8 ad Kai Boes elev eAavveper, of rep dpioror, 
aidwvres, peyarol, dupw Kkexopynore Toins, 
HALKes, icopopot, TOV Te TOEvos OvK GdaTradvév, — | 

Such is the received text, in which every word that qualifies — 
Boées save one, xexopyore Which is dual, is in the plural number. It is — 
certain, however, that Axes really represents #Auxe. Accordingly 
Bekker and Nauck would read with every probability of being right 

nruke Furopdpw 
We might go further and write, as Dr. Monro suggests, with G 
. ® Tep apiorw, 
aldwve, peydrw, aaah ." ' ‘n 
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and roi also mizht be written for trav (373); but even so the 


BD otural would still remain unalterably fixed in Boes. It seems 


_ better to recognize that in the original there was, as other passages 
_ show, a free power of using the plural as well as the dual in 
_ reference to couples and pairs. (Cf. M 367, w 211, 7 295. In 
_ 6186 read perhaps ddaxpv’rws. Here the separate individuality of 
_ the oxen, so to say, is only prominent in 373. I would read :-— 


> > a > 
ei 0 ad Kai Boes ciev eXavveper, of TeEp ApioTor, 
» 4 4 4 » 
aidwyres, weyaXdot, roins Kexopnores aupw, 


zt  Hduke, iroddpea, Trav Te oOévos otk GAaradvev, — 
ae a ) ee , 2X , , 
_ oc 379] TW KE (dois mpwroiow evi TPOPAXOLTL PLYEVTA, 


ovd av por THV yaoTép évedilwv d-yopevors. 
It is impossible, at any rate it is undesirable, to separate the 


_ Consideration of r@ xé pw’ ios here from that of the very same 
_ words in l. 375:— 


T® ke p idois, ei OAKa Sunvekéa tporapoipynv. 


_ In this latter passage the metrically more satisfactory To xe idos 
* may be read without detriment to the sense. It seems hardly 
‘ _ possible, however, to follow Knight and others in making the same 
_ easy correction in 1. 379. In 1. 375 «i... mporapotyny allows the 


pronoun to disappear with impunity and even with advantage; 
but here pryévra with no pronoun would be decidedly wanting in 
clearness. The maintenance of the pronoun must therefore he 
regarded as an indispensable condition, and. the question is, 
whether this condition will allow us to maintain also the con- 
sistent use of the digamma in this root /id-, or whether we are 
forced by such an instance as this to adopt the in-and-out theory, 
the always-ready-when-wanted idea, of the digamma. Taking 


3 this then as a typical instance of the difficulty that sometimes 


attends the restoration of the f, 1 would suggest that the true 
reading here is :— 
7@ ke Fidous éue prov evi rpopdxo.ot pryévta, — 
The pronoun is thus preserved with enhanced, but not undue, 
emphasis. But there is something more to be said, a further 
argument, by which I hope to justify and confirm this correction. 
if we consider the traditional rpéroww évi tpopdxour, We cannot 
but notice that, notwithstanding the frequency with which 
mpopaxor (rpodxoucr, évi rpopdxoucr) occurs in Homer (T 31, A 354, 
E 134, © 99, N 642, O 457), the combination. rparot rpdpaxa is 
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is a ren, ~~ ee a 


elsewhere entirely unknown. ‘The reason is obvious. Thereisno 
material difference between évi zpoudxors and évi xpdrous. The mpd- 
payor are so called because they are rpéro. If you say of a man 
that he is among the front-fighters, it is mere surplusage to add 
that the front-fighters are first. Where else could they be? You 
can only give him higher credit by saying that he is first among 
the front-fighters, and this is, as I conceive, exactly what was — 
originally said here, just as elsewhere (A 458, P 590) Homer © 
speaks of a hero as éo Odor évi tpopdxouct, of which expression this 
mp@tov evi io sca is the superlative, being equivalent to 
dpirtov évi mpoudaxouct. q 
I will add that the vulgate cannot be defended on “= 
ground that zparou zpopaxo. means ‘the van of the zpdpayor’. — 
This would imply that the zpduayo. were an organized body of — 
troops, a sort of special regiment or Agamemnonian Old Guard, 
whereas we know that any warrior promachized, as the fancy q 
took him, And here in this point of organization we seem to — 
have the chief difference, or an important difference, between the — 
mpopaxo. and the zpudées, cf. O 517 :— . 
Aias § éXe Aaoddpavra 
Hyepova mpvdéwv, Avryvopos ayhadv vidv* 
We should look in vain for a *yenav zpopdyov. Of special — 
interest also, in view of the passage under discussion, is :— 
® 90 7 Tou TOV TpwroLot peTa TpvAcecor Sdpaccas —s 
In our second line the late use of the article ryv yaorépa is — 
undoubtedly a modernization. Here we have a noun that is by no 
means rare. It occurs thirty times in all: three times in the nom, 
sing.: three times in the gen.:; eight times in the dat.: fifteen 
times in the acc., and once in the nom. plur. In one instance, 
I may say, the acc. is an error, the dat. being the true form :— 
t 433 Tov kata vara AaBwy, Aacinv br6 yaorep éAvobeis — 
Read Aacin id yaortpi éAvoGeis Or even yaorép’, if preferred; but 
this participle, I have little doubt, was digammated in spite of 
appearances. InQ) 510 °AyiAj is evidently the true reading: and 
in VW 393 it is equally evident that éAvoGy itself is wrong. The 
verb required there should be supplied, I would suggest, by the 
still rather mysterious but, as usage will avouch, quite appropriate 
€ahOy. 
But to return to yaoryp, in no place save this solitary « 380 
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do we find any article with this noun. Even the case of the 
_ article with vijcos (Note on e 55) has more to run on than one 


_erazy wheel. Therefore I propose the following as a probable 
restoration :— 

ovdé Ké pe oUTW hinbia ” dvediLev ayopevors (y” = por) 
‘taunting me thus’, ‘in the way you did.’ Of course the corrupt 


tradition would be Pea to the desire not to recognize, if possible, 
_ the elision of yo, and no suggestion for replacing ryv, by such 
_ aword as rére for instance, would be satisfactory, because there 
_ would then be no reason why the tradition should have failed. 


A further illustration of this process of change, resulting in 


. 1 the appearance of the later article, may be found a few lines 
further on :— 


o 385 aipa xé ro. Ta Ovperpa, kal evpéa rep par édvta, 
pevyovrt oreivorto dex mpobvporo Oipace. 
This affords in aivd xe some justification for changing ovd dy in 
1. 380 to odd€ xe: for there can be no pretence that more emphasis 
is required in 1]. 380 than in 1. 385 (Monro, H. G. § 363, 2 (c)); 
in fact the reverse is manifestly more nearly the truth. But now 
to account for the article. If we write with a gap to indicate the 
loss of a syllable before which ro: would be elided ra . . . ra, it is at 
once apparent that the insertion of ai- would solve all difficulties. 
aida ké T adta Ovperpa, Kai edpéa ep pad’ edvtTa, — 

‘the very doors, wide as they are, &c.’ 
o 404] écOdrs éocerat Hdos, eel TA Yepecova ViKG. 

The line is from A 576. In both places Nauck’s suggestion 

éooetar eo OAns Hd0s 

may be accepted without much hesitation. For the rest we may 
read with much advantage 


b] | a / al 
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733] eyxed 7? dévderta: 

This epithet is somewhat of a mystery. Neither of the two 
recognized explanations, (1) pointed, (2) beechen, is satisfactory. 
We have éyyei dfvdevm at the end of the line in E 50, H 11, 
®@ 514, N 584, O 536, 742, and v 306, seven times in all: once it 
occurs at the beginning of the verse, II 309. éyxea dfvdevra ends 
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the line E 568. In all. these instances there is hiatus between — P| 
the words. > 

The present passage, r 33, and one other, & 443, 

Sarviov ovrace Sovpi perdApevos €voevtt, . 
show no hiatus. But it is clear that this victim to the prowess — 
of Ajax not only lost his life in the battle, but has been by a — 
strange destiny robbed of his name also. He was born ‘ by the — 
banks of the river Satnioeis’, so that, as we may see from ~ 
Simoeisios (A 474), his name was Sarvweicios and is here 
improperly docked. We must restore :— 

Sarvioeic: toV ouTa PET dA wevos 6€é Soup. 

It now becomes doubtful whether the remaining eyyed Tr 
éévéevra is really to be accepted as genuine, especially seeing — 
that the easy change ene | 

. Sotpa te dfvdevta 
would remove all difficulty in the way of an explanation of this 
notable epithet. It should, I think, be associated with the word | 
hokds (hokixerdos "Apyein x0 Simonides) :— 

B 219 dogos env xehadrdynv —. 
Compare the curious Schnabelkanne, the jug with a long high 
spout found at Hissarlik. I suggest fofvdeta or dofvderta as 
the true form. 

‘Cone-shaped’ seems to be the meaning, and would be 
an appropriate description of the metal point of a spear. 

744] adda od per karareEu, eyo 5 brodeivopuat adrod, 
oppa K Ett Suwas Kal pyrépa anv épebilor 
n O€ p ddvpopevyn cipnoerar dudis Exacra. 

The arrangement is that Odysseus should stay in the hall 
while Telemachus retired to his chamber; but the statement of 
the motive for this arrangement is decidedly remarkable, ‘in 
order that I may further provoke the bondswomen and thy 
mother.’ That épe6iZw has displaced some more suitable verb, 
probably one that became obsolete, is an assumption necessitated 
by the circumstances of the case. They make clear that what 
Odysseus wishes to do is to test by observation and inquiry the 
disposition and conduct of his wife and women-servants, exactly 
what Athene attributed to him in v 335 :— 

got 8 ov rw pirov éori dajpevar odd? rvbéoba, 
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apiv y ere ofs GAdxou reipyjoeat, } TE TOL avTwS 
Hota évi peydpoow, — | Leg. zpiv ye reqs | 


_ and as he himself says to Telemachus 7 304 :-— 


GAN’ olot od T eye Te yuvatkdv yvdopev iPiv. 
Cf. + 313 and particularly 316 f. :— 

GAN’ } Tot oe yuvaikas éyo SeddacOa dvwya, 

ai té o atyalovar Kal at vyAéTidés eiow" | 
The word required here then is a synonym of veipjoopa, yvow 
and daciw.  Metrically reipdfw could stand, but the spondaic 
ending is no recommendation and the corruption of wepdfw to 
épeOilw is unlikely. “Adecyifw might have served except for the 
fatal fact that it always takes agenitive. In this difficulty I fall 
back upon the word suggested in the Note on o 160, asI venture 
to think with some probability, erate, ‘to test,’ “examine.” We 
might read :— 

oppa Ke TL Suwas Kal pntépa ony ér érdlw 
It should be observed that xé 7. not « ér is supported by the 
bulk of the MSS, éru is not otiose, as it is in y 336, where also 
a large number of the MSS. fail to support it, and may be post- 
poned without detriment to the sense, ‘ that I may to some extent 
put to further proof &c.’ 

The remaining line seems rather like an interpolation. 
Whether we render ‘ for she in her sorrow will ask me everything 
separately ’, or “about everything ’,it is beside the mark. It can 
only be said that it conveys by a far-fetched implication that 
Odysseus in his turn would have an opportunity of extracting 
information. But it is obvious that épée: not eipyjoerat, ‘ will tell’ 
not ‘ will ask’, is what the poet would have said, if he had thought 
it necessary to add the line at all. If 1. 45 end with érd{w or 
any equivalent verb, nothing further need be said; but after 
épeOiZw something is clearly required to counteract the unhappy 
suggestion of that unacceptable word. 

Karddcéu (1. 44) is the aor, imper, mid. according to the 
later grammar, but Homer has only Aé€geo and A¢fo. Hence here 
the true reading is probably xarade&e’. Cf. o 218 (Note). 
t61] ai & awd pev cirov rodtv ppeov Se Tparélas—. 

If, as seems ‘probable, aipéw had an initial f (v. Note on A 43), 
npcov, i.e. Facpeov, cannot be right in this position. Placed before 
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modvvy it would scan with synizesis of the last two syllables; | , 
otherwise some other verb has been superseded here. It would 


hardly be legitimate to replace zoAvv by taxa: but the possibility 

at least of one or other of these solutions can hardly be denied. 

+63] zip 8 ard Aaprrjpwv xapadis Badov, dda 8 ex’ aitav 
vynoav &0da TOAAG, Hows epev HOE O€per Oar. 

This passage and O 741 (v. Note on z 23) are the only places 
in which ¢dos may not at once be restored for the debased ddws, 
No account need be taken of Hymn. Herm. 12. Here it would be 
easy to read :— 

dAXa & éxi chew 
vanoav é0ra 7oAAG, paos 7 enev HOE OeperOa. 
t 81] 78 viv py Tore Kal ov, yival, ard Tacay ddéooys 
aydainv —. 

This appears to be the only instance in which yiva, the 
vocative, is used in Homer except as a respectful and ceremonious 
address. That it is not ironical is certain, for to use one ironical 
term and one only in a long speech otherwise grave and serious 
would be utterly impossible. The hiatus is a further indication, it 
might even be said a sufficient indication in itself, that some- 
thing is wrong. I suggest ;— 

TH viv py ToTE kal ov TeV ard Tacav 6A€oons 
dyhainv —. 
795] audi roca elperOat, érel ruKwas axdxynpat. 

The infin. depends on éweAAov and should of course be in the 
future tense (v. Prof. Platt, Journ. Phil. xli. on péAdw). Dr. Leaf 
(Note on W 773) has suggested épéecOar, but the only future for 
which there is epic authority is eipyoecGar. Moreover, the second 
foot is still unsatisfactory because of the hiatus. Even the 
questionable form doi, which is probably not Homeric at all, is 
open to this metrical objection. Perhaps :— 

dup avép cipnoeoOar, erei tuKiwds axdxnpat. 
The objection to elide the . of dvép: in later times would seem well 
surmounted by introducing zoce with the warrant of p 555 :— 
peraddrAjoal ti € Oupods 
dui mooe KéAeTal, Kal KndEd TEp weTabvin. 
I am indeed inclined to think that this last line is itself a loose 
and undesirable expansion, apart from its bad grammar, intended, 
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as usual, to supply an urinecessary yerb to @uuds, Everything 
needful is said by :— 

| petadAAnoai ti E Ovpds. 

The rest is leather and prunella: but it may be noted that the 
grammar of zerafvin carries the implication that @uyds has no 
verb other than éori. M 300 has of course supplied xéAcerau. If 


this be so, the author of p 556, some rhapsodist probably, may 


fairly be credited with the zdce. of r 95 also. 
To return to our passage, it may be remarked that zavra in 


1, 93 is not to be taken with & as= ‘quite’; it is virtually 


according to acommon idiom the object after eipeoOa: or eipyoec Oat. 
She wished to hear all he could tell about Odysseus. 
T gel py Tis poe Sumav VEepEoHoeTaL, Ne ov aor 

$7 dé SaxpuTAwev BeBapnora pe Ppévas oive. 

The condition of the latter of these lines is such as to call for, 
and certainly to excuse, an attempt to remedy its grave and 
patent defects. If it can be made fairly probable, or even fairly 
possible, that these defects have arisen partly from involuntary 
errors in transmission, partly from injudicious patching on the 
part of the later Greeks, this would constitute an effective reply to 
the opinion advanced by Knight, Fick, and others, that the line 
should be athetized and removed as a spurious assertion. 

The objections to the line, as it stands, must first be shortly 
set forth. Metrically the quantity here given to the first syllable 
of dSaxpurAdew is out of accord with Homeric usage, with one 
exception as might be expected, viz. :— | 

o 173 pnd ovtw daxpvoror tepuppevn audi tpdcwra —, 
where I have no doubt Knight and Spitzner are right in reading 
ddxpuoct, especially as daxpvor is found in a large number of MSS. 
(PHJLW) and Saxpto.in U. The other metrical fault in the fifth 
foot of r 122 would be easily remedied, if all else were satisfactory, 
by reading ¢peva (Bentley). 

In point of language daxpurAwev is a word elsewhere 
unknown and is sufficiently surprising. Floating or swimming 


in tears is, I believe, a feat altogether confined to the Second 


Chapter of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, Our familiar 
expression ‘his eyes were swimming in tears’ is obviously quite 


a different matter, and cannot render any help towards the 
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elucidation of Saxpyt\dew here. Last and worst fault of all, 
there is an altogether inexcusable violation of correct epic orderin — 
' the position of the enclitic pronoun pe (v. Note on a 37). Itis 
quite unavailing to fly for support to the equally guilty parallel :— — 

Q 53 py ayaOO rep éovte veperonPewper ot jets. a 
The true reading there is, or ought to be, generally recogni £ 
to have been successfully restored by van Leeuwen and da Costa, 
who have anticipated me in this instance, as in many others:— __ 

pn F dyad wep édvre vereconOjopev Hpets- 

There is a similar valuable warning to be found in most texts — 
in p 278 :— 

avtixa & EvpvAoxos oraytey pe jpeiBero pvOo- 
Several MSS. rightly omit p’. Mr. Platt has judiciously ex: 
pelled it from the Cambridge Homer. There remains one — 
rather noticeable line, on which a remark here will not be out | 
of place :— . 

L523 al yap dy Wuyi Te Kal aldvds oe Suvaipyy. 
The two nouns are here allowed to precede the enclitic, because 
they form a single idea, a true hendiadys, and the licence is 
not really greater than that involved in giving emphasis to 
single words and phrases (v. Note on a 37). Obviously daxpv- 
wAwew and BeBapyora are not welded together in this way, and 
therefore + 122 cannot so be defended. 

Such being the objections that may be taken to the line, as 
it stands, we may proceed to see if any help.can be derived 
from traditional sources. Aristotle, Problem. xxx. 1 p. 953, 12 
(according to Ludwich) quotes the line not flawlessly thus:— ~ 

kal pe pyor ddxpv wrdew BeBapypevor oivy. 
The first noteworthy point here is the ending BeBapnpévov 
oivy, Which gives a fair indication that pévas is insititious and 
along with its complement pe should be dislodged from thé 
position altogether. See also Albert Fulda’s Untersuchungen 
liber die Spr. der Hom. Ged. p. 130 ff. for objection taken to 
dpevas here. It seems to me that BeBapnuevov merely repre- 
sents a natural, but of course futile, attempt to provide a better 
dactyl for the fifth foot than BeBapndra oivm apparently affords. 
Practically therefore Aristotle’s testimony, as I take’ it, is in 
favour of BeBapyéra oivw as the ending of the verse. 

Then in dédkpv zAwew, which by the way appears also in 
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Bscveral MSS. (FLU22), there is more than a hint, that two words 


| are really concealed under the disguise of this irrational Saxpv- 
Ba mddew. If this be so, I would suggest that mdAdew has been 
t . developed from zoAXG, which would be a very suitable epithet 


for oiv» in this connexion :— 
TOAAG BeBapydra oivy. 
Now if we restore pe to its caer place, the verse is already 
nearly complete :— 
$y 5é pe Saxpy ——7odAAG BeBapyora. oivy. 


_ The only syllable unaccounted for is ew, and this may be preserved 


if we insert yéev to make up the line :— 
py S€ pe Sdxpy xéew TOAAG BeBapyéra oive. 
The only quite uncertain element here is yéew, for clearly 
daxpvewev will satisfy the metre equally well, and would perhaps 
afford an easier progress towards the corrupt vulgate by the 
intermediate stage of daxpvew. 
TI146] pj ris pou kara Shpov “Axauddwv vepeohoy 
_ This line is found in two other places, 8 101, 136, and the 
peculiar form ’Ayawddwv presents itself again on four occasions :— 
E 422 % pada dn twa Kimpis “Axauddwv dvicioa —. 
424 Tov Twa Kappélovea ‘Axauddwv évrérwv —.- 
y 260 ovd€ ké Tis pw 
kAatoe “Axauddwvr para yap péeya pyoaro épyov. 
160 ddAnv 8% tw’ erecta "Axauddwv évrétrAwy —. 
7 [ Leg. dre 6 7 °A.] 
Of these E 424 is an interpolation, commentum ineptissimum 
e margine inductum, as Knight puts it not too strongly. This 
leaves the repeated line and three others to support “Ayauddwv. 
There is no nom. ’Ayauds save perhaps in a Lex. nor any other 
oblique case of such a noun except this one. Elséwhere when 
Homer wishes to mention the ladies of Achaea he calls them 
“Axauides : — 
I 395 modAal ’Axaides cioly dv’ “EXAd8a re POinv te, 
gb 251 eiot kal adda roAAai “Ayatides, Cf. B 235, H 96. 
or “Axavat :— 
B 119 Tdwv at rdpos Hoav évrAoKapides “Axatal, ) 
T 542 audi & ep ipyepeOovro évrdoxapides “Axarai —. 
Unless under pressure of absolute necessity it seems altogether 


impossible that any poet already possessed of two available forms 
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should invent a third of this peculiar type for his yersification, 
In fact it is questionable whether any metrical necessity could 
excuse such a proceeding, But here there is no justification of 
the kind, and I am convinced that the poet himself was not. 
responsible for this remarkable form, He could say or write, 
and in all probability did say or write, not “Ayauddv but 
*Axatdwy :— a 

py tis pow kata Sypov “Axadwv venernon <4 
and so in the other lines that have been quoted, E 422, y 261, 
¢ 160. *Ayauddwv then is, I submit, a vox nihili, a later evasion 
of the obsolete uncontracted form, and the fact that rav in E 424 
shows the like evasion confirms the condemnation of that line. | 

The class of nouns in -ds, -ddos apparently received some 
extension in post-epic times, as we may see from the western — 
islands called by the later Greeks "Exwades, “Exwddwv, but Homer ; 
says :— 

B 625 of & éx AovArxiowo "Exwdwv & tepdwv 
a line, which would be materially improved by the restoration of — 
te after AovAryxiowo. 
T 166]  ovkér droAAng~as Tov éwov ydvov e€epeovea ; 

Without paying the slightest attention to the late article we 
may say at once that for Odysseus to address Penelope in this 
form would have been to cast off the beggar and assume the 
husband in plenary authority. We may be quite sure that 
originally the address was more deferential :— 

ov Kev arroAAn~evas euov yovov eepeovea ; 

The form of expression is distinctly epic. Instances are :— 

IT 52 ovx av dy peiveras apyipirov MevéAaov ; 

E 456 ovx av d7 rovd’ dvdpa paxns épvocao pereAOaov — ; 

£ 57 mamma Pid’, ovk av dn pou épordAioceas aanvynv — ; 

N 22 & Téxos, odk ay pow ddpuov avépos iyynoato — ; 

xX 132 & diro, ovx av by tis av’ dpaobvpyy avaBain — ; 
By reading ov « ér we might retain ém, but the clause is better 
without even this slight sign of impatience, and the maintenance 
of the assumed character all the more complete. 

For éepéovoa = e€epeonéevyn Vv. Note on ¢ 82-3, 

T167] GAN &k rou pews 7} pev p axéeoai ye Sdces 
mrcloow 7 Exopaur 7 yap Sixyn, drmére matpys —- 
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Instead of 7 éxouar I would suggest the idiomatic :— 
He TEep BO 


j which, as I have shown in the Note on 7 181, is an epic expression 
_ peculiarly liable to be sacrificed in favour of a more up-to-date 


formula. 


ot 185] See Note on a 212. 
— TI92] 7108 Hdy Sexdry 7 Evdexdryn Tédev HOS —. 


It would be certainly more metrical and at the same time 


more idiomatic to read :— 








“ 


“A > »¥ 4, X76 , / t et A 
To rs) 707 dexarn TE Kal evOeKaTn méeXev ws 


_ Compare N 260 Sovpara ... Kai év kat eixooe SHets 


39° > , , \ e¢¢7 ld 
y 115 ovo ei wevtderés YE Kat efaeres Tapapluvov —. 


| where re would probably be right for ye :— 


B 346 rovode S éa POwiGarv, &va Kai dvo, Toi Kev “Axordv —. 


__ also I 379, X 349: 
7215] viv pev 89 oa, Seivé 7’, diw repyoer Oar, 


This is the vulgate. Ludwich (1891) accidentally or other- 
wise prints the equally impossible feivé, y' déw, for of course éeivé 
y is an unheard of and impossible form of address. Monro (1901) 
reads :— 

viv dn oeio, Eeive, dfw repnorer Oat, 
rightly omitting y, but refraining from restoring the archaic 
nom., as his reference to H. G. § 164 shows he was inclined 
to do. 

Two MSS.(FZ) and the editio princeps leave out nev. Certainly 

viv dn ceto, E€ivos, diw reipnoer Oat 
is acceptable enough, cf. dire and @idros, @ 413, ® 106, 
A 189, &c. 


2 - Ss . ¥. 
7218] cizd pou Groot doa repi xpot eiwara erro, 


Here we have the solitary instance of dooa, On the other 
hand dova is fairly established in the received text. For the 
instances see Note on’v 309, where some evidence is adduced that 
tends to show that drra is the true Homeric form, So here we 
might read :— 

cié p Grrota Kal dooa Trepi xpol ciara eoTo, 
just as we have in z 236 :— 
Opp cidew docor TE Kal ot Tes avéepes cioi* 
where the opening words may represent an original :— 
ddpa Saciw Scot Te, 
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or more probably d¢p’ éb «idw, v. Note on x 234. Undoubtedly 
«idw is non-thematic: cidéw is clearly post- epic. = 
T221] & 10es dpyadéov réacov xpovov dpdis evra 
seh gs q 
Read éév7, for which it may suffice to refer to the Notes _ 
on ¢ 60 (ad fin.), + 88. ‘It is difficult for me parted from himso 
long to say.’ 
Tt 228] ev zporepoicr rdderor Kiwy exe Toxidov EdXOv, 
domaipovra Adwv’ 7d Sé Oavpdleorxov aravtes, 
@s ot xpvoeor edvres 6 pev Ade veBpov arrdyxur, 
airap 6 éxpvycew peuaws notaipe Teco. 
Tov 5€ xirav’ évonoa epi xpot cvyaddevTa, 
oldv Te Kpopvovo AoTov Kara icxadéo.o. | 
In the first four lines we have the famous description, much © 
discussed, of the ornamental design on the clasp of the hero’s — 
mantle; then his tunic is praised by means of a homely but — 
striking comparison. All the lines are noteworthy and deserve : 
for various reasons more than cursory consideration. As there 
are some half a dozen changes which seem called for to restore © 
the impaired integrity of the passage, and since the impression © 
of the whole as emended ought to be favourable rather than 
otherwise to the discussion of the particulars, I will anticipate 
the result by setting down in black and white before the reader 
the whole paragraph with the several emendations I have to 
propose. I will then proceed to offer such justification for each 
change as may be attainable or sufficient. 


év Tporéepoiat TddETot KUwY Exe TotKirov EAXOv, 









adoraipov? trAdwv' 76 O€ GOavpaleoKkov anavrTes, 

ws TH xpvood cov 6 pev VAae veBpoy arayxuv, 

aitap 6 y expvyee penaws noTaipe TddeTor. 

Tod Oé ee évonoa pee xpot ovyaddevta, 

oldv te Kpoyvoio Aowdv Ka pT ioxadéovo. 
Now with regard to Adwy in |. 229, the ancient Saieeeesueiaal 
bad as they are, have not been bettered, and are not likely to 
be bettered, by modern scholars. They may be found concisely 
stated in Schol. MV 6 pév ’Apiorapxos dzroAavwv, 6 5¢ Kpdrys dvri 
tov Br€rwv, of b€ paow adypjoba 7d v, iva 7 bAdwy. According 
to Aristarchus then the hound is enjoying itself, according to 
Crates it is gazing or glaring, if you will, either with uplifted — 
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head or at its victim, according to the unnamed expositors it is 
barking. Latterly AXdwy has been considered cognate with, and 
practically equivalent to, (1) AcAaudpevos (Fick) or even (2) AaBdv 
(Passow, Ameis-Hentze) with of course the meaning of a present 
‘fassend ’, cf. w 254 domaipovta 8 érera AaBwv. 

We are not without a little archaeological evidence of some 
interest ; for there is an unmistakable pictorial representation 
of this brooch on the reverse of a coin of Jakos, a town near 
Mt. Eryx in Sicily, the date being about 430B.c. By the personal 
kindness of the late Samuel Butler, Esq.—continued by his 
representatives—in whose Translation of the Odyssey, p. 253, 
this woodcut appears, I am enabled to present his enlargement of 


_ the coin in question, now in the British Museum. 





Out of regard to Mr. Butler I feel bound to say, in accordance 
with his wish, that he himself fully adopted and endorsed the 
opinion of his friend Prof. Cav. B. Ingroia of Calatafimi, who 
suggested that the dog and hind of Ulysses’ brooch were the 
emblem, crest or stemma of some actual city which the writer of 
the Odyssey had in view and intended to honour. As I am now 
considering the exact meaning of the words in this passage, and 
no more, I shall content myself with the humbler and perhaps 
safer hypothesis that Aristarchus in his unsatisfactory interpreta- 
tion practically accepted, and may very possibly have seen, this 
interesting little picture, which, notwithstanding its interest, is 
not in my opinion a very successful attempt to realize the Homeric 
conception. ‘The dog long, gaunt, and obviously heavy, lies with 
its whole body, hind-legs as well as fore-legs, couched on the 
back of a rather diminutive fawn, and with its reverted muzzle 
sunk in the throat of its victim is apparently draining its life- 
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blood. In all probability this is what Aristarchus must haye 
meant by his gloss droAavwy: possibly indeed he may have been © 
familiar with the artist’s work, which would be an antique eyen 
in his day (210 B,c.), if the date assigned by Mr. Butler to the — 
coin may be trusted. Mr. Butler is my warrant for saying that 
a somewhat kindred subject is very frequent on the coins of Eryx, { 
Drepanum, and Segesta, though there is nothing which suggests — 
Ulysses’ brooch as this coin of Iakos does. However, whatever 
is meant by droAavwv, the artist’s conception of the scene © 
cannot fairly, I say it with all due respect to archaeology and — 
to Aristarchus, be reconciled with the poet’s description. The — 
hound could hardly be described as merely holding the fawn in ~ 
its fore-paws (év zporépoct wddecor), if its whole bulk was © 
huddled on the fawn’s body and its hind-legs firmly planted 
there as here shown, In the next place it seems scarcely — 
possible to suppose that the hound had fastened on the fawn — 
with its teeth, when the detention is expressly stated to have © 
been by the fore-paws, The fawn is certainly not being pulled — 
down like the stag in Landseer’s well-known picture. I am not 
forgetting one expression in these lines, which gives colour— 
alone gives colour and gives colour only—to such a repre- 
sentation, viz. veBpov drdyxywv: but I submit that such an in- 
terpretation, though natural, is inconsistent with the rest of the 
description, and secondly that the expression need not imply 
more than that the weight of the dog’s fore-paws pressed heavily 
on the prostrate fawn was smothering or stifling the little 
creature. That dmdyywo can be used without implying actual 
seizure by the throat cannot of course be shown from Homer, 
as the word occurs only here, and dyyw also makes but one 
appearance, I 371 ayxe pw ids. If we may turn elsewhere 
for such illustration as may show the possibility of this less 
strict use of dardyxw, we have Arist. Wasps 686 :— 
kal mpos Tovrois eritaTTopevos pouTds, 6 padioTa p’ ardyxet, 
also Clouds 988 wore p’ drayyec6’, where it means ‘to render, 
and to be rendered, speechless with indignation’, For the 
above reasons it seems necessary to reject Aristarchus’s dzo- 
Aavwy as a possible interpretation of Adwy, even supposing, as 
we reasonably may, that his idea of the scene is conveyed by 
the picture on the coin, As a matter of fact no single com- 
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mentator in modern times, so far as I am aware, has given his 


adherence to Aristarchus’s translation. 


According to Crates the dog is merely looking up or down. 


The direction of its gaze is, of course, indeterminate from Adwv 


and Ade, but if drdyywv be taken to refer to throttling by the 


: teeth, as is usually though I think erroneously supposed to be 
_ necessary, then the eyes of the dog, if normally constructed, could 
_ hardly be turned from the fawn, The weakness of this is patent, 


and in the issue, whatever may be the direction of the dog’s gaze, 
we have a participle and a verb, on which from their repetition 
some stress is evidently laid, conveying nothing at all beyond 
the otiose information that the dog had not shut its eyes, as 
if any one would have imagined in the absence of the two 
words such a Pecksniffian performance on the dog’s part likely 
or possible. 

Of one thing we may be assured, that whatever idea 
Adwv conveys in 1. 229 must also be contained in Ade in 1. 230, 
so that we cannot possibly allow the licence assumed for the 
nonce by Messrs. Butcher and Lang, who first render do7aipovra 
Adwv, ‘and gripped it as it writhed,’ and then translate 6 pé 
Ade, ‘the hound was watching the fawn.’ A looseness of this 
kind is a rarity in the work of these scholars, but the excuse 
made by Horace for Homer himself may perhaps be extended 
without offence to his translators also, 

verum operi longo fas est &e. 

There remains the last of the traditional versions, which 
seems also to have been the popular one, as it is not attributed 
to the genius of any critic, of dé dacw adypjcba 7d v, Wa 7 
tAdwv. This view of the meaning is after all the only one that 
can be considered acceptable, though the idea that trAdwyv could 
dispense with v is so flagrantly impossible that the rendering 
has been discredited at the outset and has never received fair 
consideration. With the restoration of tAdwy and tAae, which 
are absolutely necessary to convey the meaning, the dog. is 
represented as barking, while it holds down the fawn with its 
fore-paws. Under the circumstances it could hardly be repre- 
sented as doing anything else, for its freedom of action is 
considerably restricted by the fact that it is fully engaged in 
holding down the fawn with its fore-paws. While doing so, it 
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lifts up its head and barks its triumph. This loud barking is, 
and always has been, the dog’s note of victory, its ryveAda : 
xadAivuxos. Any one who chooses to make the experiment — 
with a dog and a bone may realize this fact for himself, but 
should first for prudential reasons tie a long and stout piece of © 
string to the bone, before he shows it to the dog and commences — 
torun. If he does not succeed in getting any amount of barks ; 
and growls, which is the phenomenon indicated by tAawv, tAae, 7 
there must be something the matter with his dog. 

There is no difficulty whatever in the representation in — 
metal of a barking dog. On the shield of Achilles Homer — 
makes the dogs bark, = 586 :— : 

torapevor d& par’ éyyvds tAaxteov —, 

the cows low puxn6yo (575), the bull bellow peprxds (580). So — 
Virgil, Aen. viii. 655, describing the shield of Aeneas, follows suit | 
with a goose :— ; 

atque hic auratis volitans argenteus anser 

porticibus Gallos in limine adesse canebat ; 
and afterwards we meet (698) latrator Anubis, though it is of © 
course not absolutely essential that ‘ latrator’ should be equivalent — 
to latrans. 

The erroneous and unintelligible vulgate has arisen, as I 
have already explained in a similar case (Note on o 192), from the 
mishandling of the é« wAnpovs writing ACTTAIPONTAYAAON. 
The Y has been removed instead of the A. Then the blunder 
made with jAdwy has necessarily been extended and made 
almost irretrievable by the deliberate suppression of tdAae 
in favour of Ade in the next line. The tradition has how- 
ever not been unfaithful in preserving the true sense, Wa 7 
tAdwv, even under the very difficult conditions so brought about, 
and by its aid the original reading may now at length be 
recovered and restored. 

In 1. 230 the usual reading as of ypvoeor édvres, faulty as it 
is from a metrical point of view, is not, it may be noticed, that 
which the tradition really gives. The MSS. with one accord 
offer a properly modernized reading, which at any rate does 
happen to scan, as of xpvoeo ovres. Following Heyne’s sugges- 
tion editors have replaced ovres by the only correct epic form 
éovres (n 94 AOavdrous dvtas Kal dyjpws juata mwavta is a gross 
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and patent interpolation), though by so doing they have un- 
wittingly ruined the scansion: for the contracted -eo. cannot 
be shortened before a vowel in spite of xpvoém dvi oxyrtpw 
(A 15), which seems to have been originally ypvoém av oxyrrpe 
(Lehrs). In our passage I find that van Leeuwen and da Costa 
consider os xpvoeiw édvre the true reading, but inasmuch as 
the pronoun is archaic here, and therefore could not have been 
introduced for the same reason that has gained for ovres a 
unanimous welcome according to the testimony of our MSS., it 
is better to retain the pronoun, not indeed in the plural form, 
but in the dual. The confusion of the two may be paralleled 
by N 358 where ro is restored for rod by Dr. Leaf. 

In 1. 231 the substitution of 6 y for 6 may seem to some 
a needless change; but the accepted canon that a short vowel 
that cannot be elided, e.g. v, may therefore stand before a vowel 
without the hiatus being in any way objectionable, seems to 
me essentially an error. However, this question cannot now be 
discussed. It is sufficient to have mentioned the point. I pass 
to the rév at the beginning of 1. 232 rov 8 yurav’ évonoa. 
This surely is quite indefensible. Obviously rod, referring to 
Odysseus, is what is here required. Compare by all means the 
tov for rod standing in the forefront of 1 208 (v. Note ad loc.). 
It is bad enough there, where it may at least be translated with 
some meaning ‘that wine’: but here ‘that tunic’ is just as 
impossible as the utterly inane ‘it, the tunic’ would be. 

One important, and I think necessary, change has been made 
in the last line, xdépra replacing xara {xdra). The difference is 
but slight, amounting to no more than one letter added: but 
xara Aorov, though it recalls and reproduces one of the most 
familiar forms of expression kar avOpwrov, kat dvdpa, &c., is not 
here a very suitable or likely phrase. Even supposing that xara 
Norév means ‘like the skin’ it would then be synonymous with 
olov Aordv, and though either expression might be acceptable, 
still the combination and blending together of both forms in xara 
olov Aordv must be regarded as quite impossible and meaningless 
in Homeric Greek at any rate. I notice that Mr. S. Butler has 
a novel idea, for his rendering runs thus: ‘ the shirt fitted him like 
the skin of an onion.’ This might indeed be a more exact 
rendering of xara Aozwov if it had stood alone: but there are two 
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fatal objections. (1) Why of an onion? What is the special 
appropriateness in selecting an onion for mention rather than — 
any other of the multitude of vegetables and animals which | 
are equally well fitted with an integument? The skin of the 
onion cracks and splits and peels away a good deal as that 
valuable vegetable dries, but the attire of Odysseus as a ragged 
beggar-man is not here in question. (2) The point of simi-— 
larity between the tunic and the onion-skin is after all not — 
left doubtful, for the next line states it with certainty and — 
precision :— q 
Tos pev Env parakds, apmpos 8 Fv HéALos ds" 
xdpta with icxadéovo, I might almost venture to say with — 
no reflection whatever on the preciosity of the hiatus licitus, 4 
recommends itself. The dryness of the peel or husk of the 
onion must be complete and pronounced, in order to bring out — 
the silken sheen of the smooth surface. So remarkable is the 
lustre and smoothness, that this reference to a common and 
familiar article is one of the most effective in the whole picture- 
gallery of Homeric similes. For the use of the acc. without the 
mar-all xara compare :— 


A 262 ov ydp rw Totovs idov dvépas ovd€e Owpat, 
otov Iepiboov te Apvavra te, toipeva adv, 


Kawea 7’ “Egéadudv re kai avriPeov TodAvdnpov. 


It is noteworthy that xdpra, though unexceptionable in form 
(cf. xdpros, Képtepos, Képtictos, Kaptivw as well as xpdros, xpdrepos, 
Kparéw, and kpat’s. See also the remarks on case forms as adverbs, 
Monro, H. G. § 110), does not actually occur elsewhere in the 
Homeric poems: but the difficulty which a solitary form would have 
in maintaining itself is quite intelligible. Dr. Monro very inge- 
niously renders ‘like as (it glistens) over the skin of a dried onion’; 
but the separation of ofov from Aordy is unlikely, if not impossible. 
There is also a difficulty in supplying a verb from ovyadéevra, 
and, granting that we may do so, the words ras péy env padaxds 
come in awkwardly after such a verb. As an alternative he 
would read xara with gen. following ‘ over a dry onion’, quite 
a doubtful use of card, certainly not justified by o 355, and made 
perhaps less likely from xpoyvoro coming so early in the line. 
Least tolerable of all is xaraurxad€ovo (F P H X). 
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i 7235] 7 pev wOoAAal Y airov eOnjoavto yuvaikes. 


Neither ye nor airédy is satisfactory here. By airov the 


, q wearer, not the garment, would be indicated. Nor again is 7 pév 
_ alone the formula appropriate to the statement. Read with an 
_ additional particle, v. p. 290 :— 


> X ‘ ‘ > , a 
7) Tou pev ToAAal Tov OnnoavTo yuvatkes. 


: Cf. p 372 7 Tou per of detpo, a 307, 1 299, y 255, K 271,p 6,7 124, 
_ 560, and other passages. A slight transposition would give the 
_ exact order of p 372 :— 


7, 
h Tou pev Tov oAXai. 


_ 1265] kai ydp tis 7 dAXotov ddvperar dvdp dAecaca 


koupid.ov, TO Tékva TéeKN PiArdryTe peyetoa, 
7 Odvo7n’, dv pact Geois évadiyxvov eivat. 

The last line is rejected by van Herwerden and others; but 
if any line is to be removed here, it is rather 1. 266 which 
breaks the close connexion of 1. 267 with dadAoiov. Some 
addition to the neutral term dAAotov seems to be absolutely 
indispensable to the sense. The word would imply no com- 
pliment without the addition of 1. 267. On the other hand 


_ the exact definition given by 1. 266 is to a large extent 


superfluous or worse. 
T7270] ds Hdn Odvojos éyd epi vocrov dxovta —. 

In the next line the first word dyxoi, i. e. dyxod édvros, refers 
to the proper name, as also does fwod at the beginning of |. 272. 
I submit then that even apart from the argument from the hiatus 
the necessary order is :— 


e »” ‘ / i Te" > n »” 
ws On Tept vooTOU eywv Odvojos axovra —. 


Cf. Notes on p 157, x 45+ 


7 282] Kai kev mada evOad° Odvaceds 
nv’ GXX’ dpa ot 76 ye Képdvoy eicato Oupw, — 


I cannot think either yew or «iy would serve here for the 


corrupt nnv, v. Note on w 343. The following reconstruction is at 


least tolerable :— 
ne’ atap Ovuw 76 ye eicato Képdiov eivat. 
Nauck writes érAero for 7nv. Van Leeuwen and da Costa read jev 
‘Odvocets evade. 
T 302] dnpov dreooeiran’ eumns S€ Tou dpxia docu. 
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Though opxa in the plural is usual, dpxioyv is sufficiently 
justified by | 
A 158 ov peév ws aAtov wéXeu Opkiov aipa Te dpvav — 
where the plur. could not well be introduced. Read here :— 
Snpov amecoeirar’ ddow dé Tou OpKiov Euzrns. 
T 317] GAAGd uy, dphirroda, drovipare, KarOere & eivyy, 
The washing here ordered, as is clear from the reply l. 343 f.:— 
ovd€e Ti por ToddviTTpa TOdGY erinpava Ovpo | 
ylyverau’ odde yuviy 70dds aaperar HyeTeporvo — j 
is limited to the washing of the feet. We may therefore read 
with certainty of correctness in both sense and metre :— 
GAG puv, auhiroro, 1dde vibare, 
Compare also 1. 356 # oe édas viet. 
T 322] To 8 ddyvov, os Kev éxeivwv 
tovtov avidly OvpopOdpos* 
The true reading is dvidy from dvidw. The verb avid is intran-— 
sitive (= 300, ® 270, 8 460, x 87) save here and in the worthless | 
W 721 GAN ore On fp avialov evxvyjpidas “Ayxatovs, | 
where there is a variant évxvyjpides “Ayxaroi, for which something — 
might be said. Cf. + 66 dvinoes (= v 178). It would of course — 
be possible to read dviyoy here; but the uncontracted present is — 
more likely to have been changed to the tradition. 
tT 346] «i py Tis ypyds eore waday, 
Read yuv7n €or zadain, v. Note on w 389. 
T 350] ive Pid’, od yap Tw Tis avNp TeTVvupevos de 
£eivov tTynrAcdarrav piriwv énov ixero dua —. 
Dr. Monro in.his note ad loc. has pointed out that @iriwv — 
cannot be right here, and must have crept in from w 268. Per- 
haps instead of removing ¢iA‘wy root and branch, and inserting ~ 
xaAKxoBares 66 after kero, we might read :— 
éeivwv TyrAcdaTGv Te Hirwv 
One or two MSS. at least have ¢iAiwy re and one X didwy tre. We 
might even adopt ryAcdarGv 7’ dvdpav as in € 279, cf. o 224. 
tT 356] 7 ce rddas vives dAvynTedCoved TEp Eurrys. 
Probably vive’ should be read, though the omission of xe in 
clauses of this kind is unusual, v. Note on € 240. 
t 367] dpwpevos, €los tkovo 
ynpas te Aurapov Opeard re Paidipov vidv: 
It is surely impossible that the temporal conjunction in any 
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BOOK XIX t 367-403 


form should stand here in a final and object clause (Monro, H. G. 
‘ § 314). It seems quite necessary to read, as in A 88, € 439 «i zov, 
ei ov y’, or even ef xev with Bothe (ei dv). . 
7370] oUTw Tov Kal Keivw epeidwvTo yuvalkes 


feivov TyAcdaTGv, OTe Tev KATA Sopa’ ixowro, 

os ceBev ai «ives aide KabeowvTar drama, — 
_The first necessity in this passage is that the comma after 
TyA<darav should be removed and placed after yuvaixes at the end 
of 1. 370. Even if no further change be deemed desirable, this 


_ improvement is clearly imperative, as may be seen from :— 


E27 Tp@es Se peydOvpor evel ov vie Adpntos —. 
Z 474 avrap 6 y bv pidov vidv érel Kio WHE TE xEpaiv, 
and still more plainly (if we write instead of the corrupt dre rev 
the correct dreo) from :— 
€ 221 dvdpav dvopeveww 6 TE por ei€ere THdETOW. 
€ 106, 6 204, o 395, 8 423, € 448, v 143, and others. 

The first suggestion of oreo is due, I believe,to van Leeuwen and 
da Costa, though their punctuation will not allow the true version: 

‘To the goodly house of whomsoever of his far-off friends he 
might come.’ 

In l. 372 ai instead of being attributed to the encroachment 
of the later idiom, as is most probable, is vainly explained as 
expressing aversion of contempt (H. G.§ 261, 2), ef. also p. 288. 
The passage should be thus read :— 

oUTw Tov Kal Keivw épeidwvto yuvaixes, 
éeivov TyAcSaTGv Steo KAUTA Sdpal ikowro, 
Os pa Ce bey KUVES aide kabeyrowvrat arac at, —— 
But there is at least a chance that we can come even nearer than 


this to the original. Oe gen. after xeivw dat. is curious. The 


article is perhaps the termination of an adjective :— 
ws o ddoai Ktves aide kabepidwvra draca. (o = cor.) 
403] Atrodv«’, airds viv dvop’ evpeo, drt Ke Geto 
maidos Tadt Piro. 
The middle of eipicxw is singularly rare in Homer. There 
are only three other places in which it occurs :— 
II 472 toto pev Atropédwv SovpixAvtos evpeto TéKLOp’ 
t 421 ei tw éraipoow Oavarov dvow 75 epol aire 
evpoipnv’ 
$ 304 of 0 aire zpwrw Kaxdv evpero olvoBapeuv. 
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Everywhere, except in our passage, the exact sense of find- % | 


ing for one’s own benefit is appropriate. Here, too, we have 
the hiatus, which is by no means so legitimate as is supposed. 
In all probability what Homer said was :— 


L eee ¢ > t e A » > ee 4 4 A 
Airoduk, adros viv dvop’ evpéepev, OTT. Ke Oeio —. 





The infinitive as an imperative occurs frequently without being — 4 


preceded by any other clause, e. g. E 501, P 692, € 30, x 235. 
tT 445] 6 8 aytios éx EvAdxov0, 
hpigas ed Aodiyv, Tip 8 dPOadrpotor SedopKeds, 
oTn p avtav cxedd0ev* 6 8 dpa rpdtictos ‘Odvaceis 
égouT avacyopevos dodtxov ddpu xetpt Taxein, — 

In l. 446 Bothe’s etAodinv and the omission of dé seem 
distinct improvements. The adverb ev here is out of place. The 
metre of l. 447 betrays some corruption. Again the usage of 
ox<d6ev elsewhere makes it almost certain that it properly 
belongs to the following clause. I suggest :— 

oTH p aitws’ sxeddbev 8 apa of zpwriotos ‘Odvaceis 
éoourT spl ad ete) Sodtxdv ddpv xerpi maxey 
OUTApEVaL PELaAws" 

‘Thus (i. e. with this aspect) it made its appearance: and 
then at close quarters Odysseus was the first to charge it.’ In 
the other four lines of the Odyssey in which cyeddbev appears it 
begins a clause (cyeddbev dé oi), B 267, v 221, 0 223, v 30, while 
both instances that occur in the Iliad, II 807 cyed0bev Bare, P 359 
oxeddbev dé payerOa, refer as here to fighting at close quarters. 
That ocyedd6ev here originally belonged to évovro may be regarded 
as certain, even if there were no objection to the form airéyv with 
which it has been forced into connexion. For atvtws compare 
> 198 a’rws—davynfi, where Dr. Leaf wrongly accepts the un- 
metrical airés, apparently because it is unmetrical. In p 447 
a77G ovrus is slightly different, being strictly deictic ‘on that 
spot’, but it serves to illustrate the expression here suggested as 
right. 
tT 449] 6 O€ py POdpevos EXaveEV ods 

youvos Urep, TodAdy Se Sundae capKos dddvte 
Aixpipis digas 

Here dOapyevos has been introduced from the Iliad N 387 

&c. The Odyssey knows only tiodOdpevos (8 547, 0 171) 
6 8 tropOapevos F? EXacev ois 
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restores the metre and gives the necessary emphasis to the parti- 
ciple (v. Note on a 37). On dujdvoe for dunuvoe, v. Note Class. 
Rev. for Dec. 1897. 
t 460] cd inodpevor 78 ayaa Spa wopdvtes —. 
An easy remedy of this hiatus would be ;— 
kai F? dyad Sapa ropdvres. 

t 462] TO pév pa TaTHp Kal woTVLa wATNP 

xXatpov voorncayte kal éfepeewov exaoTa, 

ovAny Otte abou 6 8 dpa ohicw ed Katédeke 

ws pv Onpevovt éXacev ais —. 

Apart from the metrical difficulty of Féxaora in 1. 463, which 
might be surmounted by reading éfepéovro (Nauck) or accepting 
dzavra (Vind. 5), there is the patent fact that égepéevov is amply 
provided with grammatical objects in ovAy and érm rao, and 
cannot well accommodate any more. Therefore, I submit, neither 
éxaora nor dzavra can be right, and the neuter plural must. be 
a corruption. If éxaoros could be used in reference to two 
persons only, it would have a strong claim. But this is not the 
true usage, so that if éxaoros be adopted, of course with é&epéovro 
preceding, we should have to extend the reference to the whole 
household, rather a doubtful extension, especially as éfepéewvov 
dmravres would serve the same purpose. It seems to me, however, 
that the poet is here dealing with the welcome given to Odysseus 
by his parents only, the questions they ask and the account of the 
accident he gives to them. Hence I venture to regard éxaora 
here as totally corrupt, corrupt to such a degree that it affords no 
basis of conjecture for the restoration of the word which it has 
displaced. 

The sense of the passage seems to require something like 
eepecwov ap audw 
as in ¢ 188. 

Now let us turn to the questions. They asked about the 
scar, and they asked what was the matter with him; this I sub- 
mit is the meaning of drm wdfor.. But as the context already 
shows, and as we see from the reply, the question really asked was 
‘what had happened to him’, as it would be expressed in later times — 
6 Tu werovOus ein. Now in epic Greek this would be expressed by 
aerdvOo1, for the perf, opt., though admittedly rare (H. G. § 83), is 
unquestionably right in A 35 BeBpafors. 
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If this be so, the passage might read thus :— 
Kal eepeevov ay’ audw 
ovAny Orte werovOou 6 b€ odiow ed KaTérAcke —. 

The insertion of dpa to make zd@o. possible is by no means an 
unusual or unparalleled device, But we are not forced to assume 
even this, for the reading might have been 6 3 dp oducw to begin 
with. 

For the other instances of -o. of the optative improperly 
lengthened before a vowel in the received text, v. Note on Q 654, 
Journ. Phil. xxv. pp. 320-2. 


7477] wedpadéev é€dAovea pirov récw e&vdov édvta. 

Nauck’s wedppadéwev is doubtless right, but requires the 

supplement of Fo.:— 
aeppadepev F? éédovea —. 
7483] tO co emi pale viv & adyea TOAAG poyyoas 

The article may be eliminated by reading 

o® pev eri pale. 
7487] de yap eLepew, Kal pay TeTeAcopevor Eorar’ 
el x tr éuot ye Oeds Sapdon pvnornpas ayavors, 
ovde Tpopod ovens wed apeLopat, dmmdr av adAas 
Sumas ev peydpovow éots Krelvwpe yuvaikas. 

This passage has been condemned by Fick and removed 
altogether from the text by van Leeuwen and da Costa. 
Broadly it might be urged as an objection to the lines that a 
threat altogether contingent upon the success of an attempt, 
which under any circumstances was rather unlikely to end well, 
and would certainly fail utterly if the forbidden disclosure were 
made, is not so alarming as it looks and is in fact rather futile. 
But on the other hand severe logical reasoning of this kind 
was not likely to occur to the mind of Eurycleia at the moment, 
nor is it perhaps at any time the most fitting touchstone of 
poetry. Moreover there is just a smack, a flavour, of old-world 
brutality about the passage that vouches strongly for its genuine- 
ness, and it seems hardly probable that any one would after- 
wards devise an illogical interpolation, which also lays Odysseus 
open to the charge of inhumanity in threatening to kill his 
foster-mother. The points of detail, to which exception can 
be taken in these lines, are not very serious, with the exception 
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BOOK XIX 7 487 


of ovens for éovons in 1. 489. This is indeed a blot on the 
passage and is not to be defended, v. remarks on r 230, p. 342. 
We have indeed rnAd6ev otca (Hymn. Apoll. 330) most needlessly 
maintained by some editors in the text for ryA0 éotoa, cf. a 22 
tTnrAOF édvras, A 439 THACH édvrr. Tere Hermann proposed éovons 
or evons, but nothing is gained by the former save a false foot 
in the second place, and the latter, evans, is even more objection- 
able as a Homeric form than the tradition itself. Nitzsch 
thought airys should be read, and if any fair reason could be 
suggested to account for the loss of this and the substitution of 
ovoys, we might be contented with the pronoun. It seems to me 
essential that the word suggested as the original should either be 
one that would readily lend itself to depravation, or be such that 
the later Greeks would have felt some difficulty to maintain it. 
In default of some such peculiarity of the original, it would 
hardly have been tampered with, much less entirely abandoned 
and forgotten. Now airjs can hardly be said to satisfy either 
condition. 

With this conviction then I suggest as a more probable 
original, though at first sight it may not seem so :— 

ovde pev ovde Tpopod ced adefopat. 

My supposition is that ovens is entirely an error, and that the 
two words rpodod ced originally stood together. Now the last 
two letters of tpodod and the first two letters of ocd make 
OYCE, to which we have only to add C to make ovcys, which 
I suggest found its way into the verse from the dittography 
of the above letters, all the more easily, if ovoyns were found; 
as it might well be, as a marginal gloss. The omission of 
ovde pev before ovdé is then a necessity and involves no great 
improbability. 

Or again, it is quite conceivable that the corruption began 
with ovd¢ pev ovdé, a combination which is Homeric enough, 
but not likely to suit the taste of any later period so com- 
pletely; but in any case the loss of otd¢ wey amounts to little 
more than an ordinary: lipography. If ovdé remained alone, it 
would be far easier and readier to make up the verse by insert- 
ing ovons, where it now appears, than to recall the original 
ovde pev, Which would be remote from daily usage, if not already 
entirely in the sphere of the obsolete. 
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In 1. 490 some difficulty has arisen about the possessive 
pronoun, éyois; the prevailing opinion is that the form should 
always be éyuoto., though I should for my own part hesitate to 
follow Nauck in the attempt to eliminate -o.s from Homer. 
Still I would not undertake to defend éyois here, for there is 
no particular reason why Odysseus should wish to call attention 
to the fact that the hall belonged to him. As an indication of 
the scene of his intended operations, év peydpoior alone is quite 
sufficient. Hence van Leeuwen and da Costa suggest tentatively 
in a foot-note :— 


év peydpoure KOTAKTELVOILL. 
This might perhaps be supported by the consideration that if 
kara were represented by xz, it would easily be lost by a 
lipography before xreivww, and then the deficiency might be 
supplied by the easy supplement éxovs. 

On the other hand if éuots has a more substantial basis, and 
the possessive pronoun of the first person be after all, as is not 
unlikely, correct, I should think it must originally have belonged 
to duds, cf. d 736 dua’ eudv :-— 

Sumas ev peydpowrw eps. 
By thus emphasizing their status in relation to himself, the 


speaker makes by implication an assertion of his legal right to 
put the offending women to death. 


T 501] ed vv kal airs eyo ppacopar kal eloop, Exdornv’ 

Fick would remove this line altogether from the text, while 
at the same time suggesting as a possible alternative that it 
should be read thus :— 

ed vu éxdoTny ppdcoop eyo Kal eicopat airos* 
It is, I think, possible to find a more acceptable, because 


more probable, reconstruction. The following involves less dis- 
turbance of the verbal arrangement :— 


ev vv Kev airos eyo ppacopat cid@ Te ExdornV* 
airds éyw gives all the emphasis required without the superfluity 
of an added xai. The aor. subj. with xev is perhaps even better 
suited to the occasion than the fut. indic. Possibly also e& vv 
may have displaced a more archaic 7v. 


T 509] éeive, 75 prev a exe ruTOdv eyov eipjoopat airy’ 
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BOOK XIX T 509-518 


In l. 104 of this book we have a somewhat close parallel :— 


a \ / a 5] 
Ecive, TO pév oe mpOTov éyav cipnoopar avTy 





tis 700ev cis avdpav ; 70Ou Tou rods HOE TOKHES ;- 
There is however this difference between the two. In the case of 
]. 104 7ro pey ‘this matter’ is natural and easy, whereas here 
it is awkward and forced. The actual request is not mentioned 
until we reach 1. 535. The fact seems to be that r 509 has been 
assimilated even more closely than is allowable to the parallel 
passage. It probably should be read thus with the change of 
one letter only :— 

fev’, ru pv o€ Tu tuTOdv eyav eipyoopar adry: 
‘Stranger, yet will I ask thee for my own part one little thing 
more.’ It is surely impossible in view of the length of the 
speech to render rurOov ‘ briefly ’, ‘in der Kiirze ’, as is sometimes 
done. We have ém rurdv in combination in v 210. 
T5I5] airap erjy vit €XOn eAnoi Te Kotros dravtas, — 

If, as I believe may be proved, only the non-thematic aor. 
subj. admits of shortening before a vowel in the 3 pers. sing., 
we should restore here :— 

GAN’ Ore vvE EAOnow EAnoi TE KotTos arayTas. 
This question deserves full investigation, which obviously cannot 
be undertaken here. Cf. p 279 (Note). 
T 518] as & dre Mavdapéov xovpy, xAwpyis aydav, 
Kadov aeidnow éapos véov torapevoto, 
devdpéwv év meradowor KabeLopevn ruKwwotot, — 
The form of the noun éapos raises questions of some interest. 
What is the relation between éapos and «tapos, and what would 
be the correct form of the nominative, gap or clap, in epic 
poetry? We have. here the one other instance of éapos in 
Homer :— 
Z147 dvdda ta pév 7 dvepos xapddis xéer, GAAa SE & TAH 
TmArcdwoa Hie, Capos 8 exryiyverar dpy (yY. 1. Spy): 
On the other hand, for eiapos there is but one passage of which 
account need be taken, Hymn. Dem. 174, and even there our MS. 
exhibits japos which may, or may not, be right :— 
ai 0 as T H éAadhor 7} WopTies Elapos Gy —. 
As for the Hymn to Pan (xix. 17 éapos), it is obviously too late 
a production to have any weight as evidence of a genuine epic 
form. Then there is the adjective ciapwds occurring about half 
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a dozen times. Van Leeuwen and da Costa always print éapuds 
(e coniectura) with of course an initial digamma. Their view is 
practically the same as that of Payne Knight. It may be given 
advantageously in his own words, v. Proleg. in Homerum, p. 80: 
Prima syllaba in casibus obliquis (sc. gapos) quoties e tono et 
impetu pronunciandi producta sit, toties in « diphthongum, 
grammaticis ac librariis fulcrum solitum inserentibus, mutata est: 
perperam: ubicunque enim tres syllabae breves in unam vocem 
concurrerent, primam producere licuit. «lap casu recto poetae 
recentiores ex Homericis male intellectis sibi confinxerunt, et inter 
alia eiusmodi dvw®padta ad metrum supplendum, quoties expedire 
visum esset, adhibuerunt. 

To the same effect we read in Liddell and Scott :—‘ gap, gapos, 
7d, Hom. and Hdt.: in later Epic Poets, as Theocr. and Nicander, 
clap, eiapos. As a matter of fact the nom. is not found in Homer, 
but occurs in Hesiod, Works 490, where the first foot is con- 
siderately supposed to be a spondee, but cannot possibly be right : 

pydé oe AnOor 
pyr eap yryvopevov trodov pn apios 6u.Bpos, 
though, except for the neglect of the digamma, it is supported by 
an equally depraved dative in 1. 460 of the same poem :— 
€apt ToXelv: Gépeos O€ vewnevn ov o amrarycet. 
Another faulty verse hereabouts also contains éap, this time as 
a disyllable :— 

476 evoxbéwv 5 tear rodwdv ap, ovde mpds dAXovs —, 
where moreover there is some lack of clearness about the meaning 
intended to be conveyed. Such then is the case, in its strength 
and weakness, in favour of éap, éapos. 

There is another view however of this question, resting on 
ancient authority and supported by unquestionable analogy. The 
later Epic poets may have been in the right after all, and may in 
this case have accurately maintained or restored the forms valid 
in the older Epic. There must be at least a strong presumption 
in their favour, if only because they had access to better tradi- 
tional authority than we possess at present, or can hope to recover 
from all the sands of Egypt. In his admirable Homeric Grammar, 
to which I have been so often indebted, Dr. Monro, in treating of 
the primary suffixes § 114, observes that the ancient grammarians 
noticed that the stem before -ap is long (Herodian ii. 769, ed. 
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| Lentz). This dictum is for Homer borne out by a fair array of 


| instances, dXehap, dAxap, «ldap, <iAap, Huap, Hap, ovfap, dvecap, 


_iap (?) and zefpap. In later times a distinct preference for 
a short stem before this suffix seems to have generally prevailed. 


_ So for the nom. of xredérecou we have xréap given, for that of 


_ oréaros (f 178, 183) oréap, analogous to the Tragic xéap. None 
_ of these forms however—xréap, oréap, kéap—occur in Homer. For 


_ oréaros in the two places in which it occurs it would be easy to 


_ read oretaros by merely removing a needless d€ (éx oretaros évetke), 


' which now is uncomfortably short before or, and as to xredrecou 


_ we have a nom. xrépas 0 235, &c., which suggests xrepéerow as 


_ the right reading, lost because of the special sense which generally 


attaches to the plur. xrépea. The only trustworthy Homeric 
instances of a short stem before -ap, so far as I am aware, are 
_ the indeclinable pair évap and wrap, to which must be added 
 Sipap (= 503, 8 126), which from the production of its last 
syllable before a vowel in both passages would seem to have 
. retained in Homer’s day its original s (dduaps).  ¢peiap, later 
dpeap, I have omitted from my list because it does not occur in 
the nom., but there can be little doubt about its correctness. 
We have ® 197 ¢peiara: but dpearc appears Hymn. Dem. 99 :— 
IlapOeviw ppeari, 6Oev Sdpevovto woAtrat. 
Porson, however, was undoubtedly right in his transposition 
gpeiat. Ilapfeviw. We see therefore that little warrant for the 
correctness of éapos can be found in Homer—the analogical 
evidence is altogether, or almost altogether, adverse. As for 


___ Hesiod, the reckless modernization of the quoted passages is pain- 


_ fully obvious. To suppose that either pir éap or gape rodety was 
- written by Hesiod would be to exceed the limits of credulous 
simplicity. If in such a case as 1. 490 an attempt to‘restore the 


_ original were desirable, I would suggest :— 





pndé oe AnOor 
clap yryvopevov toduov py? dpios duBpos. 
In 1. 460 may not éapx be a gloss on fpr, which would make a fair 
contrast with the converse adverb used in 1. 484 of dpdays? 
For l. 476 I content myself with tentatively suggesting, ut in re 
desperata, eboybewv & és clap apifea (cd dxewv?). It is no matter 
for surprise, however, if occasionally the modernizer has wrought 
irretrievable ruin. 
Aa2 3&5 
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But if we are obliged to condemn éapos int 519 and Z 148 as 
a very questionable, if not quite impossible, form for the old Epic, 
how comes it there at all? In both cases, I should say, it 
represents an original 6épeos, which would serve especially in com- 
bination with véov to mark, in accordance with the ancient 
dichotomy of the year into 6épos and xetya, the very same time as 
éapos now indicates. We can easily see that éapos would readily 


be preferred in later times to O¢peos as a more precise and correct ~ 


expression. 
7524] ds kai enol dixa Ovpos dpwperar &vOa Kal eva 

For the figment dépwperar presented by the MSS. here and 
377 above, Eustathius gives épivera:, which van Herwerden has by 
conjecture restored to the latter passage. It is the disturbing 
influence of such freak forms as this unwarranted and unwar- 
rantable épHperar, only supported by the still worse épdépyrax for 
dpopyot of N 271, that gives to the Homeric grammar many of its 
terrors. The irruption of thematic dvdyw’s and yeyévw’s to suit 


a later period of grammatical development has caused, and does . 


cause, much confusion and much idle speculation, The only 
safe course is to regard these forms as inevitable results of the 
action of later ideas of correct speech working automatically. 
7535] Grd’ aye por Tov dveipov brdKpivaL Kal akovoov. 

This is the only passage in the Odyssey in which dveipos is 
accommodated or encumbered with the article. We may surely 
borrow from 6 349, x 286, w 112, p 274, 7 16,.¢ 217, w 35, and 
read :— 

GAN’ aye 54 pou Ovetpov —. 
The Iliad has also one instance of rov dvepov B 80, which line 
might be emended thus :— 
ei pev TovTov dveipov “Axauiv dAXos éviorev, — 
or «i Tis Tovrov. See also Note on p to. 


BOOK XX (v). 


vI2] 7 & ed prvnotipow sireppidroucr puyjvar 
Knight rightly gives édo. for ér é@, but possibly ér: merely 
misrepresents an original ode. 7 oh dor —. 
v 20] ov & éréApas, Sppa oe pts 
eEayay” é& dvtpo.o dudpevov Oavécr Oar. 
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The ov here refers to xpadin (rérAabt. 84, kpadin, 1.18); oe 
seems to be the reading of all the MSS., but as it is followed by 
éudpevov NOt diopevyy, it is clearly as impossible as it would be 
artificial and unepic. Kirchhoff’s we must, I think, certainly 
be accepted. The hiatus in l. 21 may easily be removed. by 
inserting érir. Read :— 
av & érddpacs, Obpa pe pyris 

eEdyay e& avtpov ér dudpevov OaveecOar.. (avtpor’) 
u23] 76 de pad’ ev reion Kpadin péve TeTANVIA 

vwrepews’ atap avros éEdicceto évOa Kai évOa. 

An interpolation as Knight perceived (‘e sequentibus conficti 
et inserti’). Even if éy wefoy could mean év Seopois (Schol.) it 
would be useless here. Another interpretation is ‘ in obedience’ : 
but this too is unsatisfactory. The deviser of the lines probably 
intended the sense to be ‘in suffering’. Apart from this rerAnvia 
is perhaps sufficient to condemn the passage. terAyws would 
properly make rerAavia, with antepenultimate short. Cobet’s airés 
d¢ would satisfy the metre in 1. 24, but the words are, as Knight 
says, merely taken from 1. 28 :— 

ds dp 6 y &vOa Kai &vOa édiooetro —. 
v 33] tint air eypnoces, mévTwv Tepl Képpope Hutar ; 
olKos peév ToL GO éori, yuvn dé Tor ZO evi oikw 
kal mais, ovov mov Tis €€Aderan Eppevar via. 

So speaks the goddess Athene to the restless Odysseus, who 
cannot sleep, as the crisis of his fate approaches. It is the third 
line which I wish to consider here, but I may perhaps just draw 
attention, in passing, to the unusual number of words the second 
line contains. There is a spondee at the beginning and of course 
another at the end, oixos...oixkw. The four intermediate dactylic 
feet are made up of no less than nine words; yet the whole verse 


is smoothly modulated, and might be given as an example of 


perfection of metre and rhythm. 

But let us come to our third line. In the first place it 
includes one little word which certainly needs some explanation, 
not given, I believe, in any commentary. What is the precise 
force here of the zov in oidv zov? It is hardly locative, ‘ some- 
where,’ and it is not easy to acquiesce in the rendering naturally 
suggested both by Attic and Homeric usage (e.g. A 178 Geds zrov 
gol To y eOwxev, 7 34, &C.),‘I presume,’ ‘perhaps,’ ‘perchance.’ 
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It is inconceivable that the goddess should make an idle display g 
of supercilious scorn by affecting ignorance of what the feeling of 
a human being would be on such a point. The particle here can 


only be compared to the fly enshrined in the amber. How it got 
there we need not stop to inquire. The important fact is that it 
is there. We cannot ignore such an intruder. It is impossible 
to try not to see it; for like the fly it occupies a position of 
singular prominence. A really intolerable weight of emphasis 


seems from the natural arsis of the verse to fall upon this un- — 


happy monosyllable. It is just the little rift within the lute that 
jars the melody. 

In the next place, while zov is worse than superfluous, and 
is accordingly very judiciously, but very unfairly, passed over in 
editors’ notes, as well as in the otherwise excellent rendering of 
this passage by Messrs. Butcher and Lang, there is something 
lacking in the line as it stands, something which cannot easily 
be dispensed with; I mean a possessive pronoun to agree with 
via. The line, 1 think, should be read thus :— 

kal wais, olov dv Tis e€Aderar Eupevar via. 

Rhythmieally ofov édv tis is better, and for my part I should 
prefer to insert édv rather than dv; but it seems probable that the 
form ov was the actual occupant at any rate at the time when the 
dittography—ON ON—resulted in the deficiency which has been 
so effectually, and yet so ineffectually, filled up by the introduc- 
tion of zrov. 

It may be remarked that ov or é6v gains emphasis from its 
position before the enclitic rs (cf. Note on a 37): otherwise otdv 
zis 6v Would be the order of the words. 

The sense now at last fully conveyed is: ‘Such as many 
a man wishes his own son to be,’ or as the version already men- 
tioned has it with even stronger, but not excessive, emphasis on 
the (missing) pronoun: ‘Such a son as many men wish to have 
for their own.’ 

A tolerably fair parallel may be seen in 7 192, 

TyAr€paxos 8 ov yap rw éreibero bv marép elvat. 
Evidently the pronoun is here indispensable, and it is equally so 
in v 35- 

In the following passage I find another probable, certainly 

possible, example of a similar loss :— 
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WY 168 od pev K adAn y Bde yuvy TerANOTe Gvpo 
avdpos adertain, Gs of Kaxd& TodAa poynocas 
€A\Gor eeikoor@ Erei és tatpida yatay. 
Like via in v 35, dvdpdés here lacks the qualifying word that 
would give it the point and force which are evidently needed. 
suggest its re-admission thus :— 
avdpos adectain ov, 6 of Kaka ToAAG poynoas —. 

The loss of the possessive pronoun here is not altogether sur- 
prising. The position of three pronouns in contiguity to some 
extent imperils their safety. I find them again, though not all 
crowded together, in :— 

Q 85 KAaie pdpov ov raidds dpvpovos, O$ ot EueAXe —. 

The possessive pronoun not unfrequently comes at the end of its 
clause, as in A 496 watdds €00, tT 392 dvaxf édv, as well as at the 
end of the line, as in ® 504, r 400, Ovyarépos iis, y 39 Tarépi &, 
E 71 zécei », and others. Compare also the emendations of A 273 
and z 390. In p 55 it would probably be well to read :— 
Tletpaov 5€ F* dvesye €dv mportt olkov d&yovra —. 
For the curious #pév drov tis Of + 306 I would suggest :— 
Hpev 6 tis © var tia Kat Seidte Pvp. 

Apart from parallels, however, the sense urgently demands 
this pronoun, nor do I think the metre in any degree less 
worthy than before of the great poet qui nil molitur inepte. 

Lastly, I will refer to € 36 (Note), cf. 5, though for édv there 
I should prefer to read, not évv (Bothe), but inv, ‘as he went.’ 
u42] «i rep yap Kreivaru Ards re oéGev Te Exyrt, 

ah Kev drexrpopvyorpt ; 
Perhaps «i ydép xe xreivwm, cf. B 218 ci pey Kev... dxovcu, 





RT av train. 
vu 52] GAN édérw ce cal trvos’ avin Kai TO puddooev 
mévvexov éypnocovta, kaxav & brodvceat 757. 

To dvAdooew ay represent rpodvrdocev, cf. Hymn. Apoll. 
538 mpodpiAaxGe. 
vu 77] todpa dt Tas Kovpas dpruiar dvnpeibavto —. . 

Here again the article is undoubtedly unepic. The true 
reading is probably :— 

Toppa dé tpeis Kovpas —. 
There seems to be sufficient warrant for the dvypépavto of 
Déderlein and Fick, v. Monro’s Note ad loc. ~ 
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vu 83] GANG 70 pay Kal dvexrov exer Kakdv, SwrdTe Kev TIS 
npata pev KAaln TuKWWaS aKaynuevos HTop, 
vixras 8 Urvos éxyow, — 

For dAAa 76 Duentzer conjectured 7 ada, doubtless in order 
to get rid of the unsatisfactory nominative rd, not that ro pe 
cannot express ‘the state of things’, as described in the next 
clause, émzdre to €xnow, but ro pev exe xaxov, ‘this involves an 
evil,’ though a legitimate expression in later times, is foreign to 
the Homeric usage of éyw. Instances in point are :— 





o 73 7 Taxa Ipos dipos éxicmactov Kakov €€et. 
AX 482 — GdrX aitv éyw Kaka: 


ne ee 


og 123 — arap pev viv ye Kaxots éxeau ToA€ecou (= v 200), 
and reference may be made to such passages as a 34, 6 164, 
€ 336, 6 182, A 582, 593, € 215, 0 344, p 142, 318, r 168, E 895, 
O 10, II 109, P 445. 

Accordingly J. Savelsberg rightly concludes that éye. here 
must have a personal subject, which he finds in tis understood ; 
‘A man bears an affliction, yet that an endurable one, when &c.’ 
‘malum sustinet et id sustinendum quidem.’ The awkwardness 
of 76 ev however is manifest. I would suggest that the true 
reading may be deciphered from the vulgate thus :— 


— —— ee oo 
, ier inbinirbibesemenin 202) eh fine 


~~ 
tet a i 


oi =" 





GAXa @ 6 pev Kai avexrov éxer Kakdv, — 

This gives us as an additional advantage the proper opposition or 
contrast between 6 pev here and airap éyod (1. 87), which previously 
was less effectively, because less accurately, given by the 76 pe. 

"AAG re 6 might easily become adda. 70, since this particular 
use of re with adAAa passed out of fashion and so almost out of 
knowledge. It may be seen with the same gnomic force as here 
in the following passages :— 

B 754 GAAd ré pw Kabirrepbev erippéer HiT €AaLov 

K 226 dGdAdd té of Bpdoow te vos, err? S€ TE pHTIs. 

P 677 GAAaT éx’ aire | Evovro (se. aierds). 

T 165 GAAd re AdOpyn yvia Bapiverar, — 


° 
ee 


X 192 dd\Aa T avixvedwv Gee Eurredov, Oppa Kev evpy’ 
® 577 GdAd Te Kai repi Sovpi rerappévyn odk aroAnye — 
# 44 GAdd Te Seipyves AcryupH GéAyovow dowdp, — 
64 ddXa Te Kal Tov aitv ddatpetrar Ais 7éTpy’ 
67 dAXd 6 dpuod rivaxds Te vedv Kal Topata Purtav. 
Compare also A 484, and see Monro, H. G. § 332. 
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Let us now turn for a moment to two notable passages, 
where the irregular use of the article as a relative has given rise 
to much discussion : 
A 125 dda ra pev ToAwy eerpdboper, 7a Sédacrat,— 
3 349 GAXAA Ta pév por Eeure yépwv Adios vypEpTys, 
TOV ovdey ToL éyw Kp Ww exos Ovd erikevow. (= p 140-1.) 
Dr. Monro (H.G. § 262) has suggested dAAd @ & pev, but without 
convincing such authorities as Prof. Jebb and Prof. Platt (Journ. 
Phil. xxv. p. 99). I believe the requirements of the two cases 
would be satisfactorily met by supposing that the original readings 
were respectively :— 
GAN’ a te pv rodiwy eLerpabopev, 7a Sédacrar, — 
GAN’ & Te pev por eure yepwv GALos vnpweptys —- 
This change is practically no more than the confusion of a single 
letter, and would establish the consistency of Homeric usage on 
this not unimportant point. 

To return however to dAAd re, it will be convenient here to 
notice a passage in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite where so 
sturdy a friend even to impossibilities of tradition as the editor 
of Goodwin’s Hymni Homerici, Mr. T. W. Allen, has forsaken his 
MSS. to follow a conjecture of Gemoll’s, who displaces re in 
favour of ye in 1. 110 :— 

ov tis Tou Oeds eius® Ti pp AOavaryor eioKes ; 

GAXAG Katabvyty Te, yuvn Oé pe yelvato pjyTyp- 
In favour of the retention of re here, I would urge that there can 
be no question but that mortality is a permanent characteristic, 
and if it be said that the position of re is unusual, the answer is, 
it is not unexampled, as witness II 688 (= P 176) :— 

— GAN aied te Atos kpetoowy voos Hé tep avdpav7 — 

and in fact the principle of emphasis, so often insisted on in these 
pages, is well illustrated by the interposition of the emphasized 
adjective between dAAd and re. 

In II 688 and P 176 I should hardly have supposed any one 
would be rash enough to propose to write aici ye, though indeed 
some MSS. would support the change in the former passage. But 
it seems it is equally rash to venture to set limits to the flight of 
literary rashness; for I find that this very proposal has been 


made by Barnes on the latter, where no MSS. are in its favour. 
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For my own part I accept the tradition: I believe that in these 
passages aieé gains in emphasis by its position, and if so, it is 
equally certain that xara6vynry in the Homeric Hymn could bear 
with advantage a like emphatic enforcement. 

vI0g] ai pev dp’ GAAau eddov, éxel Kata wupov Grecoar. 

Fick’s suggestion of dAAa €@ ebdov clearly conflicts with the 
statement that immediately follows, 7 dé pi’ od rw raver’. It is 
enough to assume that the familiar and trite etdov has displaced 
an older and afterwards obsolete iavov, which is even more appro- 
priate here than etdov itself as it conveys, not the idea that these 
domestics were soundly sleeping, but only that they were lying 
down to get rest from their labours, cf. r 340 

keiw & ws TO wapos ep avrvous vUKTas lavov. 
UI23] dypdpeva avéxaov ém éoxdpy axdparov wip. 

There can be little doubt that éypdéywevar rather than the 
dypopevar Of nearly all the MSS. is right. Further alteration is 
however here demanded by the metre. The true reading may 
well have been (cf. « 59 and for raya y 18) :-— 

eypopevat TAX Exatov ex’ €oyapod akdpatov Tup. 
v139] 7 pev deuw dvwye irooropécar Suwpor, 

That dvwye(v) for Homer was applicable to present time only, 
and dvwyee (-e, -evv) to past only is clear enough from an examina- 
tion of the passages in which these forms appear, as well as from 
the ascertained principles of grammar in the Epic period (v. Note 
on @ 305). That the tradition gives us instances reversing this 
rule only shows the force of the pressure of the later thematic 
usage. The tendency to regard -e as a present termination must 
have been continually operative, and in cases where assonance 
assisted would be evidently irresistible. We have, for instance, 
this ending of a line four times repeated (Z 439, O 43, 725, € 139) 

eroTpvver Kal dvwyev. 
So it ought to be: so it originally was: but our tradition gives, 
and it is not surprising :— 

érorpuvet Kal aviyet. 
There are of course other: passages which have been made con- 
formable to this, which have in our texts ordinarily dvwye for 
dvwyev, With occasionally some reminder, as in = 176, of the true 
reading, II 8, 3 176, T 102, Y 179, X 142, QO 140 (in H 74 
dvoye. is subjunct., and dvéyy is La Roche’s reading), « 139, 
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n 221, € 463, p 502, d 194 (in o 395 avdyy is required). In all 
these passages the word ends the line, and so has no metrical 
protection. | ; 

When we come to consider the instances of dvwyev as a past 
tense we find a similar state of things. In the Iliad I 680 is like 
Q go possibly present in meaning. In the Odyssey we have o 103, 
aw 466, v 139, w 167, all at the end of the line. But we have also 
our line, v 139, which requires the substitution of an apostrophe 
for the v éfeAxvotixov, 

H pev d€uve dvaiye trooropécat Suwpeot, 

as do 8 482, W 368 :— 

ovveKd pw adtis dvarye éx’ jepoedea TovTov —. 

mavras 8 évte avaye apyua xepoly éA€o Gar. — 
and there are two recalcitrant passages. The first is « 276 :— 

TH yap 8n pw avwye Kadvpo, dia Gedwv 
TovToTopevepevar er apirrepa xELpos ExovTa. 

The second is in a later book (o 95-8). I give it in full :— 

dyxiporov S€ of HAG BonOoidys "Erewveds, 

dvotas €& eivijs, érel od 7oAd vaiev ar adtod 

Tov Tip Khar dvwyeBony dyads Mevédaos 

érrjnoal te Kpedv? 6 8 ap ovk axiOno"w akovcas. 
Both these passages from beginning to end are manifest interpo- 
lations. The parody of Homeric simplicity in making the ‘lordly 
Eteoneus’ of 6 22 the non-resident housemaid and cook of the 
latter passage is equalled, if not surpassed, in absurdity by the 
grotesque order supposed to be given by Calypso to Odysseus to 
sail with the Bear to the left of his hand. Even in the hackneyed 
effort of modern bantering humour which comes closest to this in 
flippancy, ‘ Follow your nose,’ the selection is of a member which 
does not exist in duplicate, and so far we have the best of the 
ancient funny man. Other defects of expression and metre may 
be left unnoticed. The removal of either passage causes no 
difficulty in the narrative. 

Turning from the Homeric poems to the Hymns we may see 
three notable examples of this corruption in the ge Soe: to Demeter, 
which it may be well to correct:— 

(1) 207 9 8 dvévevo”> od yap Oepirdv ot packey 

: mivew olvov épvOpdv, dvwye 8 dp’ aAde cai tdup —.- 
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Clearly the reading should be dvdyee 8 dAdu. 

(2) 297 jvoy qvKdpw Anpryrepe tiova vyov — 

This and the next are solitary examples of the augmented 
perf. Here it is due to the desire to escape from the elision of 
cof the dat. Read :— 

Anpyrp HvKopw nveyee triova vnov —. 

(3) 348 Zed’s pe rarnp jvwyey ayavnv Tepoepdveray —. 

There is of course no difficulty in restoring qyvdye. 
v166] éeiv’, 7 dp ti ce paddAov ’Ayauol cicopdwow 

née o atipalovor Kata péyap, OS TO TApos TEP ; 

It is quite impossible to find in eicopdwow any contrast to 
aryzagovot. The verb conveys nothing but the mere fact of seeing, 
unless it be supplemented in some way as by Oeov ds (8 173), toa 
66 (o 520), or we may have such expressions as répyopuar cicopdwv 
(x 26), iaivopar cicopdwoa (tT 537). 

Here the flaw is ’Ayavoi, which merely gives unmetrically an 
unnecessary subject to the verb. The real subject is, if I may 
express it in terms of later Greek, of xara wéyapa ‘the people in 
the hall’. I would suggest as a necessary correction something 
like :— 

&eiv’, 7 dp ti oe paddov driLovt’ cicopdwvrtes. 
But it is impossible to do more than offer a possible alternative 
for “Axauoi here. It is at least an advantage to realize the inade- 
quacy of the tradition and its probable origin. 
vI6Q] ai yap 57, Evpace, Oeot ticaiato AWByv. 

Perhaps at yap r7yvd'*, Evpare —. 
v194] dvopopos, 7 re ouxe Sé€uas Bacrdje avaxte 

GANG Geoi Svdwor TorAVTAdyKTOVSs avOpdrrovs, 
émmote kal Bacircdow érixrAdowvrar diluv. 

The last of these lines is distressingly awkward. It is a 
veritable stumbling-block. Duentzer rejects it altogether from 
his text; others try to make the best of a bad case. Perhaps 
nothing could show more clearly and easily the inadmissibility of 
the text, as it stands, than to translate ll. 195-6 accurately, and 
then to point out in plain terms what the Greek words implicitly 
but inevitably convey. For this purpose I will take Messrs, 
Butcher and Lang’s rendering, which is quite unexceptionable :— 


‘The gods mar the goodliness of wandering men, when even for 
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kings they have woven the web of trouble.’ Or here to the very 
same effect is Dr. Monro’s literal version in his recent (1901) 
commentary :—‘ The gods mar the form of much-wandering men, 
when they decree even to kings the lot of sorrow.’ 

The only inference that can be drawn from such a statement, 
and the Greek alone is responsible for its curious absurdity, is 
this, that whereas the gods at certain periods find it necessary to 
bring affliction upon men, sparing none, not even kings, at these 
times tramps and travellers (xodvrAayxrou dvOpwror) are severe 
sufferers, or briefly, when the gods run amuck against all and 
sundry, vagrants, &c., bear the brunt. ‘ First come first served,’ 
is the motto of the gods on these occasions. It is certain the 
poet.never dreamed for a moment of any such theological 
doctrine. Hence we have Ameis telling us that cai BaotAcdow is 
a brachylogy for ‘iiber dieselben, selbst wenn sie Kénige sind’, 
and Dr. Monro telling us ‘that the words xai BaoiActow belong 
logically to the principal clause’, and that ‘ the effect of their 
postponement is that they come in as an afterthought’, though, so 
far from being an afterthought, it is only because Odysseus looked 
like a king that ll. 195-6 are spoken at all. The governing 
thought is:—‘ but his royal bearing did not avail to save him, 
for, &c.’ 

Accordingly the real difficulty is not so much that cat Baor- 
Aevow is in the wrong place, as that the real indirect object after 
érikAoowvrar cannot be omitted by brachylogy or anything else. 
It is absolutely required in the interests of lucidity, ut iam nunc 
dicat iam nunc debentia dici. If now we read the line thus :— 

oat te kal Baciretow erixoowvrat diliv, 
all difficulty vanishes at once. I render the whole passage :— 
‘ But the gods reduce to sorry plight the far-wandering men, to 
whomsoever, be they even kings, they have decreed the doom of 
misery.’ 

I have one further remark to make. The epithet zodvrAd- 
yxrovs is not to be passed over lightly. It is here almost, if not 
quite, proleptic. The é.fvv, ‘the doom of misery,’ is tAayxrootvy. 
No worse thing can befall a man, as our own Charles IJ, who did 
not wish ‘to be sent again on his travels’, well knew. Compare 
again our author :— 

0 343 mwAayxtroctvys 5 otk got. Kaxwtepov GAA Bporoiow. 
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v 209] & por exert’ ‘Odvojos duvpovos, ds p’ éxt Bovoly 
elo’ Ere tuTOov éovta KepadAjvov evi dypo. 
viv © ai pev ylyvovrat abéapara, ovd€ Kev GAXwS 
avopi y irootaxvoito Body yévos edpuperdrrwr- 

If the last clause be right, we surely have here the most in- 
effective and absurdly inappropriate metaphor in the whole range 
of the Homeric poems. According to the text oxen are said in 
quite a casual way to ‘ sprout like corn-spikes’ (orayvs). As an 
Aristophanic burlesque of such expressions as ‘Man cometh up 
as a flower’, dvédpapev épver toos (3% 56), piAov Oddos, the word 
might be tolerable and laughable; but if it is to be taken 
seriously as Homeric, I would suggest to commentators—the view 
is quite a novelty—that the Poet, or we may say with some of 
our German friends the Botcher, evidently intended to compli- % 
ment the cattle on the excellent development of their horns. Not - 
only are these oxen vastly more numerous, but no one could show 
beasts with finer horns. Thus every suspicion of tautology is 
beautifully eliminated. 

For my own part I am not prepared to accept either (1) the full 
native comic force of the verb, or (2) the usual evasive toning- 
down of the meaning into ‘thrive,’ ‘increase,’ or again (3) the 
more exact, even if trivial, explanation just recommended to 
scholars of the mumpsimus-cult. trocrayvorro must, I believe, 
be abjured altogether and for ever as a corruption, only respectable 
from its antiquity, which cannot be and need not be questioned. , 

If now we wish to try to ascertain what the poet really said, 
the first essential is, by a new division of the transmitted words, 
in place of the somewhat awkward dativus commodi dvdpi y’, to 
restore the more natural and suitable expression 








ee 


avdpi y tro. 
I call this more natural and suitable, not only because the 
responsibility of the man is the main point, but because the term 
is strictly correlative to the preceding éri Bovoiv. The herdsman 
is ért Bovoiv, ‘in charge of the oxen’ |. 209 (cf. éx’ déeoor E 137, 
Z 25, 424, A 106), and the oxen are id BovxdAw, ‘in charge of 
the herdsman.’ This slight change I advocate as a necessity, 
even supposing we maintain intact the residual verb, oraxvorro, 
which stript of its prepositional ornament is quite as desirable, or 


undesirable, as it was before. 
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Perhaps indeed the form, if this verb be retained, should 
rather be orayvGro, as some MSS. give it, from orayvdow; but 
I am not concerned to maintain this, for the whimsical oddity of 
the sense leads me, as I have said, to reject the word altogether. 
I suggest that originally the clause ran thus :— 
odd kev dAAw 

avopi y wp Bs otxdovto Body yévos edpvpeTerwv’ 
‘nor in charge of another, being but man, would the broad-browed . 
oxen move so orderly.’ In our text orixdorro would be ortyoGro. 

This is the proper sense of ottydouat, ordine composito 
progredior, év raec ropevouar Et. Mag. In later times the word 
fell out of use and, as it failed to convey its proper meaning to 
the popular ear, the ingenious turn of the vulgate would naturally 
supplant it in the favour of rhapsodists and their hearers. 

d\Aw is not entirely without authority: d\\o FH with 
a letter erased at the end, dAAw XU. Obviously in these instances 
d\Aw must be intended, and was actually used according to 
N. Heinsius in the MS. of Vespasian Gonzaga di Columna of 
uncertain date. 

Lastly, while the palaeographic difference between the two 
readings is not very great either to the ear or to the eye, something 
may be said to show the adequacy of the new reading to the 
requirements of the passage. The speaker, Philoetius, with 
pardonable vanity is contrasting the state of affairs both with 
regard to the herds and to himself at the time when he was 
first put in charge of them by his master and now. Then, he 
says, he was a mere lad (ér tur@ov édvra), and so the task was 
almost beyond his powers: now the oxen are vastly increased in 
number, but for all that he has them under perfect control. Any 
one who has watched a herd of cows being driven to and from the 
pasture will appreciate the skill to which he lays claim. They 
do not always proceed ordine composito. He prides himself on 
being an experienced herdsman. You would not find his equal, 
much less a better, unless of course you were lucky enough to 
secure the services of a god to look after the live-stock, as the 
story tells of Admetus, B 763 :— 
iro. pev pey apirrar ecav Pypytiadao, 
tas Evpndos eAavve —, 

Tas év [Inypein Ope apyupdrogos ‘AmddAwv. 
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In short Philoetius desires to show that the kindness of Odysseus 
to a little lad was well bestowed and not thrown away. He had 
not been a careless or incompetent herdsman. As the numbers 
of the oxen increased, so their keeper became a master-hand in 
the performance of his special work. 

vu 227] Bovkon’, éxel ovte Kax@ ott adppove puri Eorxas 

This line only differs from ¢ 187 in beginning with Bovxdn’ 
instead of getv’. As the crasis of -e with od is a late licence, the 
best course would be to adopt éeiy’ here also. The fact is that in 
this part of the poem it is Odysseus himself who is ‘ the stranger’ 
par excellence, and is so addressed over and over again. Hence 
it seems to have been thought unsuitable that he should use the 
term of any one else. So we have the gloss BovxdAos brought in 
here, in violation of Homeric, though not of Attic, scansion. 

This licence has been gratuitously imposed on A 249 (v. Note 
there). The only instance in the Iliad (N 777) disappears in 
Dr. Leaf’s second edition. 

pedru, ere pp ov mdyrav avaAkida yeivato pyTnp* 
has rightly replaced ézei ovd€ pe, and there can be little doubt 
that 6 352 should similarly be corrected to 

evel of ov peEa —. 
There will then remain only rt 314 revéy, érel od totor onpdvropes 
which is certainly more difficult to correct. revéeau' od rotor (Bothe) 
and rev&e’, 6 7 ov Toto. (Menrad) seem unsatisfactory. Possibly 
revfe, érel T ov Tou (tT = ToL). 

which would account best for the variations of the MSS. 
vu 232] 7 ober évOad edvros éXevoerat oixad ’Odvaceds. 

Read éAevoerar aitis ‘Odvaceis. 
vu 242] prov’ atrap 6 Toicw dpiorepds HAvOEV dpvis 

Read airap totow. 
vu 246] Trrcudxowo dovos’ GdAAG pvnowpeba Sairds. 

Perhaps daitds 5¢ pvyodpye? GAAns should be read. This non- 
thematic prnoopeba occurs x 177 GAN’ ayer —pvyodpeba Bpwuns 
pnde tpvxdpyeba Apo. A similar change will be required in y 73, 
O 477, T 148, Q 601. The only remaining instance of pvnodpeba 
is 6 213 where peyvwpeba, as in € 168, is probably right or at any 
rate more tolerable. 
vu 260] ip & éride ordayxvov potpas, év 8 olvov gxevev 

év d€rrai xpvoew, 
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oivoy 8 évéxeve or oivov dé F” éxeve (F’ = For) seems better than 


_ Fick’s évéxeve 8& olvov, though that would serve. Grashof’s 


importation of ypvociw Sérai is a mistake. No alteration of é 
_ d€rai xpvoém is needed, unless it be that ypvcov, the gen. of 


material, should replace the adjective (v. Note on o 149). 


v 273] ov yap Zeds ciace Kpoviwy: TO xé pv 45n 
rave apLev re 

The difficult ellipse is much too forced for the true Epic 
style. Read :— 

ei yap Zeds eiace Kpoviwv: 7& Ké pv 45n —. 
‘Would that Zeus had permitted it: in that case we would ere 
now have,’ &c. 

This speech, ll. 271-4, is attributed in the tradition to 
Antinous. The two lines which make the attribution are both 
metrically imperfect 1. 270 and 1. 275. Moreover, the speech 
expresses the prevailing sentiment of the suitors as a body, not 
the opinion of any particular individual. It belongs in fact to the 
Homeric TIX. The mise en scene is exactly parallel to p 481 ff. :— 

ds ébal: of 8 dpa ravtes treppidrws veueonoar 
ade S€ Tis elrecke véewy brepnvopedvTwr" 


(488) &s dp éfay prnortipes, 6 F obk éuralero piOuv. 
and to 373 ff. below :— 
pvnothpes © apa mavres —. 
(375) dde dé tis eirecke vewy brepyvopedvTwv" 
(384) &s épacay prvnoripes: 6 8 obk éurdlero piOuv. 
In our passage we have v 268 :— 
bs ébal’, of & dpa mavtes 00€ év xeiAeou Hivres — 
and ll. 270 and 275 should read with Antinous dismissed :— 
ade O€ Tis ElreoKE Vewv DrEpnvopedvTwr 
and ds ap ebay pvnoripes: 6 8 ovk éurdlero pibuv. 
¥ 303] Kriyowrrov 8 dpa Tnd<paxos jvirare pvOu 
Kryourn’, 7 pada tou 760€ Képdvov exdeto Ovpo- 
The former of these lines should probably run thus :— 
tov & dpa Tyr<paxos xaXrero (orvyepe) qvirrarre ptOw 
The name is not really necessary, while obviously pw requires 
some epithet. In a still worse situation is vz in the second 
line. It is really quite meaningless in its present context. It is 
impossible to believe that Telemachus ironically assumes that 
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Ktesippus missed his aim on purpose (Monro), when he says the 
very reverse in the next line. We must dismiss @vyz6 in this 
sense, ‘in thy thought,’ altogether, even if a satisfactory substitute 
be not forthcoming. But it seems to me possible that with aslight 


alteration earlier in the line we may retain @vy@ in another 
sense, thus :— 


7 para o@ Td0€ Kepdiov Exdero Gupa- 
‘ Assuredly this is better for thy life.? Cf. é« @vyov €Aorro and 
Bottom’s remark in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, ‘If you think 
I come hither as a lion, it were pity of my life.’ 
u 309 | non yap voew Kai olda Exacta, 
€oOAd Te Kal TA XEperas mapos O ert vyTLOS Ha. 

The above lines occur also o 228 f., where however Aristarchus 
and Aristophanes join in disallowing the second one. Here it 
stands unquestioned, and is doubtless genuine enough except in 
one point of detail; for whatever we may be prepared to accept 
with respect to the Homeric use of the article (v. Monro, H. G. 
§§ 256-64, whose valuable summary unfortunately takes no 
account of the possibility—nay, the probability—that in many 
cases the article is a mere modernization), it is next door to 
impossible to believe that éoOAd re xai ra yxepea is, or ever Was, 
a tolerable form of expression. It is easy to defend the rar 
TeAorovvyciwy kai A@nvaiwy of Thucydides ; but would that writer 
have indulged in, or would any scholar like to have to justify, 
tov 7oAcpov HeAorovvnciwv Kal tov “A@nvaiwy ? No defence would 
be accepted for a moment, even though it took the form of 
Ameis’s comment here:—der Artikel zur Verschirfung des 
Gegensatzes. It is obvious that, if this convenient and facile 
form of pointing a contrast had been legitimate, we should have 
had somewhere about fifty or sixty instances of this type, instead 
of one, in Homer. The fact is ra here as the article is just as 
erroneous for Homer as for any other later writer. Perhaps as a 
relative something might be said in its favour; but the treatment 
would hardly be convincing. Still it brings us a step nearer to 
the suggestion I have to offer, to the effect that the vulgate has 
arisen from the obscuration and corruption of :— 

ec0Aa Kal adrra x€peta. 
This would be a natural expression, whether we explain it as an 
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inversion of drra €oOAa Kal xéepea, or as an abbreviation of the 
fuller phrase drra €oOXa Kai arta xépeta. 

Palaeographically the transition from KAIATTA to TE- 
KAITA is not very difficult; but this point need not be dwelt 
upon. It has in other forms often been elaborated by others 
elsewhere. There remains the question whether drra would be 
correct Homerically for drwa. The difficulty to be surmounted is 
that our tradition seems to give only dooa in Homeric verse for 
atwa, e.g. :— 

A 554 GAAG par’ edxyros Ta hpalea doo ééAno Ga. 

K 208 dooa Te pytiwwor pera opiow, — 

¥-327 UoTEpov alte TA TeigeTaL dooa ot Aica — 

€ 188 adAa Ta pev voew Kal ppdocopa, doo ay enol rep — 

n 197 meicerar dooa ot Aioa kata KAGbés te Bapetar — 

X74 GAG pe Kakkar ov TedxXETW, dooa poi éoTL, 

I 367 dgoua, doo édaxdv ye 
But it may well be that this is only due to later transcribers, as 
the 7 is certainly the older letter, a tua. Quite possibly the truth 
is revealed in such a line as :— 

o 142 GANS ye ovyp dGpa Gedy Exo, Srre Sidoiev, 
where 6r7u may represent a more regularly grammatical, though 
of course not absolutely necessary, drra. Still more suggestive in 
the same sense is the case of :— 
0 317 aiwd Kev €D Opmouwe pera odiow ott ébédovev. 
The MSS. are divided between drr éOéXovey and drt Oédovev 
except for the dru OéAouv of D. Now we are pretty sure for 
obvious reasons that neither of these alternatives can be right. 
Consequently the best editions follow the conclusion arrived at by 
Lehrs and adopt in spite of all MSS. doo’ é@éAovev as the reading 
of Aristarchus. I submit that the unanimous vulgate is most 
easily accounted for if we suppose the original was :— 
arr éOédouev. 
If so, éo OX Kal drra xépeva ought to satisfy the palaeographists : 
but whether they can be satisfied or not, I contend that such a 
reading has far more Homeric probability than the anomalous 
tradition. 
u 356]  icuevwv épeBdade id Codov- 

Read xara odor, ‘ in the darkness,’ which was already upon 
them. The vulgate is tautological as well as faulty in metre. 
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vu 358] ds ébal’, of & dpa ravres ex’ aired Hd0 yéAaccav. 
The line recurs ¢ 376 and is essentially the same as B 270 :— 
ot 5& Kat dxvipevol rep ex’ aire ndv yéhacoav. 
It exhibits air@ in its ordinary later usage. Originally, as we 
may fairly gather from A 378 :— 
év yain katérnxto. 6 dé pada 70 yeAdooas — 
the formula was without the pronoun and ran thus :— 
ds épal’, ot S dpa wavres eri para Hdd yeAdooav — 
and indeed from this formula A 378 may in its turn be restored 
and rescued from the grip of the hiatus licitus :— 
év yain katérnx@. 6 8 eri pada dv yeAaooas —. 
We may see from the above how easily the later pronouns might 
be introduced into the Homeric poems in certain places. ‘ 
v 364] Eipipay’, od ti o dvwya enol ropmrnas dralew" 
Here a transposition, though not demonstrable as in ¢ 60, 
seems not improbable. I suggest :— 
Eipvpay’, ov ti o draco enol ropmas dvwya. . 
We may be quite sure there never was such a form as dvwyw, as 
the Lexica imagine. Elsewhere in the Od. dvwya is always found 
at the end of the line. Possibly ov ri o° éraléuevar z. a. 
v 374] TyrK€paxov épeOiLov emi eivois yeAdwvTes: 
A more manifest example of transposition than the last. 
Reivors according to Nauck requires a word beginning with — 
a vowel to follow ; TyA€uaxov emphatically does not. Read :— 
Tyr€uaxov yeAowvres ert Eeivors epeOiLov. 
u 382] ovs Seivous év vni roAvKAnidu Baddvres 





és QuxeAovs réurwpev, dev Ké Tor akvov dAdor. 

Dr. Monro is clearly right in reading zéuzwpev here for the 
vulgate réuwpev, and his defence of the allusion to the Siceli 
against those who scent a diaskeuast’s work in the word may be 
taken as adequate. There remains only the difficulty of the — 
plural trois ge(vous or covs Eetvovs (v. Note on p 10) being followed | 
by the clause dev xé rou détov dAdot. I do not think Bentley’s ms 
for ro. can be regarded as entirely satisfactory. Why should tis 
have been removed in favour of ro. without leaving a trace in the 
form of a variant. Of the two ts is far more likely to have 
survived, if only for grammatical reasons. 1 suggest as a more 
probable original :— 

oOev Ké Tor Ode Akov GAdor 


ee 
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which would afterwards properly be written :— 
dOev Ké & 68 akvov Aor 
‘ where this fellow would fetch for you what he is worth’. 

The sarcasm is amusing at least. It is aimed at Odysseus, 
whose ill treatment by the suitors is never lost sight of. The 
departure of Theoclymenus gives occasion for the remarks; but 
he is a subordinate character in the poet’s scheme. Consider the 
speech from start to finish, ll. 376-83. No one surely was ever 
more unfortunate in his friends than Telemachus. There is first 
the beggar-man, elaborately described in three lines as a worthless 
fellow, ll. 377-9. Theoclymenus is dismissed in one line. Then 
comes the recommendation to send off the whole lot of his friends, 
including in all probability Eumaeus and Philoetius, to the slave- 
market over sea, where this one, already referred to as tovrov 
in l. 377, would realize what he is worth, i.e. nothing at all, and 
Telemachus might pocket the money. The remainder, it is 
implied, would be even less likely to realize any thing. As an 
ironical jest this could hardly be improved, and it is counter- 
poised on the other side by the grim sarcasm of 1. 392 ff. with 
which the poet ends the scene. 

The jest is not spoiled, the humour is only a little more 
restrained, if we understand by aéuov ‘ a decent price ’, ‘ a moderate 
return,’ the implication with regard to the others being practically 
the same. 


BOOK XXI (4). 


$6] cidcto dé KA7yid’ evkaprréa xXept Taxein —. 

Here we have a corruption perhaps not difficult to remedy 
with some probability, certainly not difficult to detect. Ludwich 
quotes on this passage Et. Flor. ap. Miller Mél. 308 ‘ yepit raxetn’? 
onpaiver TO éppwpéevyn Kat edrpadel? évior Sé peréypaiav 7d ‘ xepat 
pirnow ’, iva py Soxn axipws éxi yuvauki cipnoba 7d ‘ raxein’. 

I do not accept this correction; but I must confess that after 
due consideration I cannot bring myself to believe that the epithet 
here attached to the hand of Penelope is anything more than an 
inopportune reminiscence, a mechanical reiteration, of the fourteen 
other instances, in which yxeupi raxeiy is found in reference to men 
and gods, to wit, Menelaus, Aeneas, Hector, Agamemnon, Dolon, 
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Ajax, Achilles, Asteropaeus, Odysseus, Ctesippus, Poseidon, always 
or nearly always, be it observed, in reference to strong, vigorous, 
and even violent action. 

Of this character clearly are the two instances of the use of 
the expression in respect of a goddess, the mighty Athene, when 
she picks up the huge boulder to fling at Ares, and again when 
she strikes down the weaker Artemis (© 403 and 424). 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to go beyond Homer for the 


analogous application to Hera (Hymn. Apoll. 340), when she beats 


the earth vehemently in her appeal to the powers below. 

Obviously none of these passages can lend any real support 
to xeupt zaxein here, where Penelope, a gentle lady in every sense, 
is merely taking up a key, which is described as handsome and— 
an important point perhaps, for ladies in all ages of the world are 
the same in some respects—adorned with an ivory handle :— 

KaAnv xaAkeinv: Korn O éA€pavtos érjev. (v.1. xpucetnv.) 
Moreover the whole usage is, I submit, absolutely against any 
attempt to treat the expression as stereotyped. It has surely 
no resemblance to anything of that kind. Suitableness to the 
occasion is never lost sight of save in this one instance. So far 
from being stereotyped, the case is practically unique, while no 
rendering of the tradition can make it satisfactory or even 
tolerable: ‘with her strong hand’ (Butcher and Lang) is quite 
inappropriate, and ‘mit der fleischigen Hand’ (Ameis) strikes 
one as a little too Teutonic, though both versions of course derive 
from the éppwpeévyn kai ettpapet quoted above. 

If these objections to the epithet hold good, as in my opinion 
they certainly do, it follows that the true reading has lapsed; but 
if comparison be made with :— 

E 425 mpos xpuoen tepovy xatapvgato xeipa apainv 
where the reference is to Aphrodite, to whom Penelope is compared 
in +t 54, there seems some probability that the original ran thus 
with perfect fitness and propriety :— 
eiAeto 5¢ KAnid evkapréa xeipt apap (i.e. Faparz) 
‘with her slim hand’ or, if the recent Boer war has spoiled this 
epithet, ‘ with her dainty hand.’ 

If it be asked, fairly enough, why xewpi dpay should have 
been lost, while yetpa dpamy was saved, the answer is that even 
in this matter scrupulous respect has been shown to the poet, 
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who, as it happens, never once used yeipa zayelav—so no one 
could transfer, ‘convey,’ or borrow that—but many times said 
xetpi zaxein. The one has his warrant, the other has not. 
21] zaidvis éwv- pd yap Ke waryp dAXou Te yépovres 

"Idttos aif irovs diLnpevos, al of dXovTo 

Sadexa O7Aetat, bd 8 Hyiovor Tadaepyot: 

In ¢ 21 zpo dé F He may be restored, cf. A 195 and 208, 
and the two following lines should be read thus with an addi- 
tional comma :— 

"Idtros ai?’ immovs dilnpevos, ai of dAovro, 
dddexa Ondeias, bd S julovor tadaepyoi: 
$26] $30 ‘HpakAja, peyddwv éxiictopa épywv, 

The meaning of érioropa is the difficulty here. Neither 
‘judge’ nor ‘having knowledge of’, the two current renderings, 
can be considered at all adequate. I suggest that following the 
indication given by the later icropiy, ‘ investigation,’ ‘ research,’ 
we should understand by ériiotwp, giving full force to the pre- 
position, ‘one who goes in quest of.’ Certainly this description 
would fit the character of Heracles conceived as the knight-errant 
of antiquity, the vagus Hercules of Horace (Odes iii. 3, 9). 
$42] 79 dre dy Oddapov Tov adixero 

Read Fov for rév. Cf. 4 7 és OdAapov éov nue (i.e. Fov éonue). 

@ 56] kAaie para Aryéws, ex 5 ypee rOov avaxros. 

Dawes proposed réga as a metrical necessity: but qpee is 
objectionable for the same reason. We might borrow aivvto from 
1. 53, but eiAero is perhaps to be preferred, as the imperfect is not 
quite suitable here. In 1. 53 xara wacodAov, as appears from 
épe€apévyn, is more appropriate than dd, which may have come in 
from the recollection of E 209. 

89] GAN adxéwr Saivvode Kabjpevor, — 

"Avew should be read (v. Journ. Phil. xxiv. p. 274), unless 
we accept from Eustathius d\Aa xat ds. Van Leeuwen and 
da Costa suggest adAN’ ay’ axyv, which is quite possible. 
$98] 7 To duo ye tpGros yevoeoOau Ewehrev —. 

The particle ye here must strike every one as curious and 
abnormal. In sense it appears to give emphasis to doro, 
which is already sufficiently emphasized by its position; in its 
metrical effect it is hard to parallel and seems somewhat 
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suggestive of choking, though I hope no one will believe the i} 
poet had any such malicious intention. Few however will be 
disposed to disagree with van Leeuwen and da Costa in their © 


brief pronouncement ‘versus durior’. Unfortunately they pro- — : 


ceed to suggest, though only tentatively, a violent cure—remedium ~ 
durius morbo—thus :— 
n To yevoerOal ye dvoTod rpGros EweAXe. 
I venture to think that the line may be successfully treated 
by a far easier process than this attempt to bring forward the 
verb for ye to emphasize, with the additional novelty of a hiatus 
too hastily deemed licitus by many scholars. 
Duentzer (with needless severity) condemns the three lines 
g8—-1oo,. Rejecting this alternative I offer as a true restoration 
of the line to its original shape :— . 
7) ToL OaTOU O ye TpwTOs yevoerOau Ewedrev. 
This appears to me simple and satisfactory. Palaeographically 
the extant corruption from évcrdo 6 ye is easy. Cf. Notes on 
AX 52, 92, d 228. 
The introduction of the pronoun at once resolves the discord 
and makes ye perfectly regular and intelligible. If it needs 
illustration, the position of the pronoun is the same as in :— 
I 620 7, kal Tlarpéxdw 6 y ex’ édpicr vetoe ctw —. 
M 240 «ir éx dpwrepa Tol ye moti Copov jepdevta. 

Cf. » 32, p OI. 

$ 113] Kal dé kev adros ey Tod Tékov Tepnoaipyy’ 

The place of the article trod may with advantage be filled 
by rdde as an acc. of the Internal Object (H. G. § 133). The 
twenty-first book of the Odyssey has the doubtful distinction of 
possessing the only three examples of rééov with the later article : 
but as the word occurs here forty-six times out of a total of fifty- 
nine in the whole Odyssey, this is not altogether surprising. In 
the Iliad we find fifty examples of this noun, and the article 
seems never associated. The second occurrence is 1. 305 :— 

ds Kai col péya wpa mipavoxopat, ai Ke TO TOEOV 
evravvons® 
where an easy and probable correction would be :— 
al Ke ov TO€ov. 
Thirdly we have 1. 378 TyAeudxyw ra Se toga pépwv, where 6 dé 
has disappeared for an obvious reason. In the present case 
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rose TOfov almost invites corruption into rod réfov, and seems 
a far more likely original than any such metrical equivalent as 
Taxa, pada, OF TOTE: 
$177] wap & éride dippov re péyav Kai Kas éx’ adrod, 

182] dp de déepwv didpov OjKxev Kat Kdas éx’ airod, 

The original ending of both these lines and of r 97 is 

perhaps recoverable from 7 47 :— 
Kal Kas Urepev 
Similarly we have in r ror :— 
dippov evgectov kai ér ait kas €Badra" 
where the true correction is hardly 76 ém, which naturally suggests 
itself, but rather :— 
kabvrepOe 5 kas €BadAev. 
_ Compare Hymn. Dem. 196—xaOurepOe 5 éx’ dpyideov Bare kas. , 
6195] oil «° elr’ Odvoqu dprvéwer, et robev 2Oor 
doe par e€amivys kai tis Geds adrov éveixar ; 

For the weak and unepic airév read atrix’. The point 
is that they would have to decide at once, without much time for 
: deliberation. In lI. 195 the elision of. of the dat. has, I believe, 
caused the loss of a preposition. Restore :— 
. "Odvo7’ érapvvepev. 

_  .For the treatment of “Odvoj. before a vowel the traditional 
variants in « 398 and v 35 should be noted. Even Ludwich 
; has ’Odvo7’ in the former, but an absurd ’Odvo7 in the latter. 
Here and in 1. 197 where pyynorypeco éxapvvour’ should 
be read, the compound verb is better than the simple one, just as 
‘help’ is better than ‘ defend’ in both places. 
$ 211] cdgapévor eve abris irdrporov oixad ixécOar. 
X 85 @ xvves, ot p er épdoxel irdrporov oikad ixérbar —. 
Fick’s transposition of oixad’ and airs is obviously right in 
itself, and derives support from Hymn. Apoll. 476 :— 
70 mpl, atap viv ovk €F trdrporot adtis EcerHe —. 
The expression is found twice in the Iliad :— 
Z 367 ov yap old 7 ére ow trdrporos ifopat adris, — 
5OL ov ydp pw er epavto brdtporov ék ToAEpoL0 





igeo Oar —. 
Now in x 35 it appears from Z 501 that besides writing atris for 
oikad we should have a fut. infin. after ébdcxere, so that the true 
reading, as Hymn. Apoll. 476 indicates, must have been :— 
® kvves, ov pw er ebdoxel trdrporov airis Ereo Oar. 
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Indeed there is some probability that izérpords eis is the original 
expression, and that ixéo@a, ifouar, and ‘feocGa. represent an older 
éceoOar, Ecoopar, and écoecOu. Still the redundancy is not 
perhaps enough to justify our making any change save in x 35. 
On the other hand Z 501 might with advantage be read thus :— 
ov yap oy F° éx’ ébackov trdrpotov éx rokeuorvo —. 
218] ddpa p’ ed ydrov muctwOjrov 7 evi Ovpa, 

A manifest interpolation, as the verbs indicate clearly. 
$ 228] raverbov kAavOpoio ydoud Te, yn Tus tSyrac 

eEeAOwv peydpowo, arap elryot Kal elow. 

For idyrac Fick has suggested ikyra:, which, though tolerable 
enough in itself, seems so incompatible with the following 
efeAOwv, that we should then be tempted to substitute éxroode, 
or something equivalent, for the disabled participle. Van 
Leeuwen and da Costa offer dxovon doubtfully. This does not 
clash seriously with éfeAéwv, but it leaves the corruption to 
idnrac quite incomprehensible. Perhaps iéyrac is not so much 
at fault as vis, which is not really required at all by the 
Homeric idiom. The participle alone is sufficient, as could be 
shown by many instances, e.g. «€ 400 dccov te yéywve Bojoas. 
I incline to think we might safely read :— 

pn te Fidnrae (cf. A 522, x 24). 

But Iam more concerned to deal with 1. 229, which, as it 
stands, suffers from two defects. Firstly, there is the hiatus in 
the third foot, allowed by some, it is true, but in reality a fault 
and, as I have had occasion frequently to note, attended in 
most cases, as it is here, by some other difficulty. Secondly, 
and this may be taken to be the serious part of the matter, the 
clause drap eizyo. kal cow, fairly rendered by ‘but should 
tell it inside too’, coheres hardly, or not at all, with the pre- 
ceding words. We have drdp properly used in the immediate sequel, 
in the very next lines, Here is the passage as it continues :— 

GANA tpopvynorivor éoeAGere, pd apa Tavres, 

Tparos éyd, peta 8 dupes: arap THe oHpa TeTvxXOw" 
In |. 229 however drdp is distinctly a disturbing element, which 
cannot well be ignored. The remedy I suggest is to read the 
line thus :— 

eEeAOdv peydpov, 6 8 dap eiryor Kat ciow, 

‘and he should tell it at once inside also.’ 
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The pronoun 6 would easily be lost, as weydpov 6 would be 
written peydpow 6, cf. d 98, p. 376; so beyond the addition 
of § there is only the easy change of drdp into ddap. The 
superiority.of the latter here is sufficiently obvious, and the 
corruption may with great probability be traced to the presence 
of ardp in |. 231. 

It would hardly be satisfactory to leave unnoticed a line, 
which undoubtedly bears a strong formal resemblance to the 
one that has been here dealt with. I refer to xy 373:— 

oppa yvOs Kata Ovyov, arap eirycba Kai dAAw —. 
I need not say dogmatically that yv@s is incorrect for yvonys, 
but assuredly we should gain rather than lose by reading :— 
dpa yvois kara Gvpov adap eiryoba Kai dAdo, 
and this I offer as the real solution of this curious coincidence. 
$244] és 8 dpa kai Td dude trv Oeiov ‘Odvajos. 

This is erroneous not only because of the hiatus but because 

Tw dude is inadmissible. Is it not next door to a certainty that 
és § dpa kal Td Sépar’ irynv Oeiov Odvojos. 
is the true reading? Compare B 259 :— 
 pynotipes 8 és Sipar icav Geiov ’Odva7jos. 

8 621, v 248, B 394, &c. 

259] ris 8€ Ke Toga TiTaivoiT ; GAAG Exndor 
KatOer’> arap meexeds ye Kal €i K’ ei@pev aravtas 
éotdpev: ov pev yap Tw avaipyoec Oar diw 
eXOovr’ és péyapov Aaepriddew “Odvajos. 

It can hardly be doubted that apart from the merely verbal 
depravations of weAéxeas for wedexus and eidyeyv for édwuey the 
sentence drip... éordwev has suffered in transmission. The 
extent of the corruption is very uncertain; but perhaps the 
simplest method of restoring a tolerable reading would be to 
substitute at6: for ef xe:— 

atap medékus ye Kal adf’ édwpev aravras 
éoTdpev" 

‘ But let us leave all the axes to stand just where they are.’ 

This might serve: but xai av@ inevitably suggests car 
av@’ or xarav?’, and we arrive at:— 

arap Tedéxus ye KaTad? édwpev aravras 
éordpev* 

‘But the axes let us leave them all to stand where they are.’ 
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Other suggestions have been made kat (or kar’) 7x’ eldper 
Bothe: xev 7x” ciGpev Bergk: xal @& x cide Axt. This last 
may be immediately dismissed as giving an absolutely in- 
admissible position to xe. Moreover neither jxa nor ed is very 
attractive or appropriate here. 

If we regard palaeographic considerations only, xet@. ‘yonder’ 
would represent the traditional «i xe more closely than at&t 
does: but this would necessitate either the omission of ye (om, 
G X et in lac. cod. A Ariston. II 559 | Ludwich]) :— 

arap med€éxus Kal Kei? édwpev aravtas 
EOTapev * 
or the slight change of xai into xe and of cidpev into the 
optative with Bergk and Axt, cidmev, i.e. édoumev, as it ought 
to be written. Unfortunately, however, the caesura is then 
most unsatisfactory :— 
arap meA€kus ye ke Kel edoupev arravtas 
éeoTapev 
‘But all the axes we might leave to stand yonder.’ 
It seems then a choice has to be made between :— 
(1) ye kai adf 
(2) ye karat? (kat av6’) 
(3) Kat Ket? 
and the second should I think be preferred, if only because xai 
gives an overdue emphasis to the following adverb. 

Perhaps Duentzer’s zedéxeas dvoxaidex’ éOyev May be worth 
recording for its misdirected ingenuity. It is unmetrical because 
of the diaeresis in the fourth foot and makes dzavras quite 
inadmissibly prosaic. Even as matters stand, Prof. Hartman 
with too severe a logic condemns dzavras as corrupt. To me the 
word, though it be logically superfluous, seems natural and 
right. 

For the rest, dvaipjoecOar is probably a modernization that 
has displaced dvappycecba, i.e. dvafpjoecOar, as suggested in 
the Note on a 403 f. 

As the result of the considerations here tentatively advanced 
the passage would, I believe, gain, if not its pristine purity, at 
least some amelioration of its present harshness by being read 
thus :-— 
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tis O€ Ke Toga Tiraivorr’ ; GAAG ExnAor 
kdtOer> drap meds ye katad0’ édwpev dravtas 
éordpev’. ov pev yap tw’ avappynocec bar diw 
e\Gdvr’ és péyapov Aaepriddew "Odvojos. 
} 293] olvds ce tpwer peAmmdijs, ds Te Kat GAXOvS 
BaAdare:, Os av py xavddv EXy pd aloipa zivy. 

The correction of és dy to 6 «ev. does not seem satisfactory. 
The generality of the clause makes against xe. It would be more 
in accordance with epic usage to read :— 

Oris puv xavdov ~An —, 
as in such passages as v 187 :— ol Te Kal GAAOoUS 
dvOpwrovs éurovew, dtis ohéas eicadixynta (= 7 227-8). 
Also a 352, p 66, v. H. G. § 283. 
} 318] nde tis bpeiwy Tod y’ civexa Ovpov axedwv 
evOdde SawicOw, éret oddé prev ovde Eouxev. 

With these words Penelope concludes her repudiation of the 
idea that she would regard the success of the beggar-man in his 
attempt to bend the bow as giving him a claim to her hand in 
marriage. He himself, she says, is under no such delusion ; 
neither, she proceeds, ought any of the suitors to be so. There 
is however a marked peculiarity of expression in these two lines, 
which has not escaped the attention at any rate of the latest 
editor Dr. Monro. He points out truly enough that ‘the 
logical predicate is @vpov dxevwv, the sense being, “let no one 
of you that feast here vex his soul on that account.” ” 

So true is this, that had the first line only appeared with 
dxevou or an equivalent imperative :— 

pndé tis tyeiwv Tod y' civexa Ovpdy axevou. 
if the speech had ended: so, the meaning would have been 
sufficient and complete in itself. The next line therefore—and 
this is the main strand of my argument—merely adds what may 
be called subordinate detail to the principal prohibition. More- 
over to some extent the main proposition is thrown into the 
background by this lengthy appendix of less important matter. 
To use a familiar illustration, the tail is as long as the dog. 
The only poetical and really effective arrangement would be 
that the chief predication should come last, after the subordinate 
detail, and this is probably the way the lines should stand, if we 


wish to have them as originally uttered by the poet :— 
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pnd€é tis bpetwv, eet odd pev odd Eorxer, 

evOdde SaivicOw rod y' civexa Ovpov axevwv. 
‘Let no one of you—it would not indeed be meet so to do— 
while he feasts here, on that score vex his soul.’ 

Now if nothing could have been urged against this couplet as 
tradition gives it save the hiatus in the third foot of 1. 319, it 
would perhaps have availed little to raise any question about 
its correctness. Still this hiatus is at least confirmatory evidence 
in favour of the change now made. 

The new order of the words certainly conveys Penelope’s 
meaning with enhanced emphasis and effect, and if no hiatus 
licitus be left in the lines, surely no one need vex his soul on 
that score. 
> 335] TaTpos & é ayabod yéevos EVXETAL Eupevat Vids. 

Unless this line be a mere interpolation, and as such be 
removed altogether from the text, vids which throws the con- 
struction into confusion (v. = 113) should, I suggest, be changed 
to avros, ‘his own tale is —.’ 

@ 363] mAaykré; Tay’ ad o ep’ Veoor Kives Taxées KaTEOoVTAL —. 

There is not much use for ai in this sentence. Probably :— 

Taxa 0 ep verou—. 
The lengthening of the short syllable is justified by M 231, Y 434, 
G7; 210; C451, 1 203, «299. A 239. 
393] <icopdwy “Odvoja. 6 8 75y Tov evopa —. 

Read ’Odvo7’. 6 8 dp ndn —. 

There is good warrant for the elision at the end of a 
clause in this place in the verse, cf. N 192 opepdadréw xexddrup6 
6 8 ap aoridos —, A 156, E 731, € 520, &e. 

402] al yap 3) Troccodroy évycwos aytiaceter, 
@S ovUTOSs ToTE TOUTO OuvncETaL evravicacbaL. 

This is the speech of one of the suitors, as they all watch 
Odysseus handling and examining his bow. Dr. Monro in his 
note says it is a piece of poetical irony and translates thus :— 
‘Would that the fellow (otros) may benefit by it in proportion 
as he is sure of being able to string this bow.’ ‘As he shall be 
able’ is perhaps necessary, as the measure is not the confidence 
of Odysseus in his own. ability to perform the feat, but his 


power to do so. ‘ May his profit equal his achievement,’ is the 
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sense. The implication is, that both will be nil. The irony is 
twofold. First on the part of the suitor, who evidently does 
not believe that the beggar-fellow will be able to string the 
bow. Secondly, on the part of the poet, who wishes his hearers 
to see that the wish was really fulfilled, but not as the speaker 
intended. 

There are, however, some serious objections to the passage 
as it stands. otros properly belongs to the first clause; toocodrov 
and ws are not satisfactory correlatives; and last, but not least, 
more in the second clause has no meaning whatever and is most 
judiciously ignored by all the commentators and translators. So 
far now from thinking the temporal adverb is of little moment, 
it seems to me to be a crucial point and to afford a valuable 
clue towards the complete restoration of this embarrassed couplet, 
which in short I propose to read thus :— 

al yap o1 Tas ovTos évnoLos avTidceLEV, 

ws ov Tis mote TOTO OuvyceTat evtavicac Gan. 
‘ May this fellow find blessing (i.e. have his attempt blest with 
success, cf. dvyuevos B 33, &c.) so and no otherwise, as one and 
all shall never be able to string this bow.’ 

The negative is necessarily implied by zoré, and as soon as 
this fact is recognized, the rest follows with the utmost facility. 

When rw#s had become obsolete, the transliteration of 
tocoyroc, i.e. tws ovros, into tocodros would be inevitable, and 
the pressure of metre and meaning would soon evolve the 
traditional roccotrov (cf. B 330 ras and réco’ Aristarchus). 
Then follows the necessary change of ov ris into otros, with the 
result that the unfortunate zoré is left forsaken and friendless, 
positively in a state of suspended animation, as we see it in our 
texts. 

For tw#s with its correlative os compare TI 415 :— 

Tas O€ o arexOypw, ds viv ExrayAra pidyoa. 

Clearly, as everybody is sure to fail in the attempt, the 
ironical suitor in wishing Odysseus success so far as is compatible 
with this wniversal failure, which is to last for ewer, gives way 
very little. 
$406] as dr dvip Poppuyyos érurrdpevos Kal dowdis 

pyidios érdvvcce véw Tept KddAAOTL Xopdyy, 
awas dpupotépuley evotpepes evrepov olds, — 
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It is a surprise that the peg (xéAAow) to which the string 
is fastened should be represented as ‘new’. Duentzer very 


properly thought that the newness should rather belong to the 


string and proposed to read vénv. More recently Prof. Tyrrell has 


suggested érdvvccey €G, which Dr. Monro in his edition (p. 288) 
seems to approve. 


I believe the problem can be solved satisfactorily by changing 
one letter only. I would read :— 
pyidios éravvoce vow tept KdAXoTL xopdyy, 
‘ Easily stretches a string skilfully about the peg’. 
For confirmatory evidence let me quote :— 
£319 7 O€ par’ Hryxever, dws Gy Exoiato weLot 
dppironroi 7 ’Oduceis te: vow & eréBarrcv iuacbrnv. 
7196 ov ydp tus av Ovynrds avip Tdd€ pnxXavowTo 
@ aitod ye vow, — 

Hymn. Herm. 484 fOeyyopevyn ravtota vow xaplevra diddoKer —. 
These passages establish the use of védw in the sense of ‘ with 
skill’, ‘ with intelligence’; in prose we have ovy vd. 

Here it is the trained skill of the artist that enables him to 
do the work easily. 
$424] Tyrcpuax’ ov o 6 Eeivos evi peydpovow éeéyxer 

NMEVOS, OVOE TL TOD TKOTOD HUBpoToV OvdEe TL TOSoV —. 

The article in its full later use appears twice in these lines. 
For 6 getvos see Note on p 11, and for tov cxo7od, the only instance 
with oxozds, read :— 

— ovd dpa tt oxoTod —. 

ovd€e Ti tov Would be closer to the tradition ; but this is not a case 
in which palaeographic indications can be relied upon in any great 


degree. The combination ovd dpa is too well known to require 
illustration. 
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X 5] ovros pev by adeOdAos daatos éxrereAcorau 

It does not seem at all satisfactory to render ddaros either 
‘decisive ? (Monro) or ‘ terrible’ (Butcher and Lang), roAvBAaBes 
(Schol. V), or the reverse ‘ harmless ’ (Schneider). 

I suggest that the sense is ‘ flawless’, in American language 
the contest is ‘straight’; there is nothing one-sided or under- 
handed about it. It cannot be marred or spoiled by any trick 
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The winner would succeed by virtue of an absolute superiority, 
which would be brought out by the contest :— 
od yap diw 
pyidiws Tod Tokov évgoov evravier Oa. 
Buttmann’s ‘inviolable’ is not far from the mark in itself, but 
his further explanation ‘that which we ought not to speak 
slightingly of’, ‘honourable,’ ‘ distinguished,’ is not of the 
slightest value. The Greeks were quite familiar with contests 
that were won by indirect means, e.g. Atalanta’s race, the chariot- 
race of Pelops. This contest is ‘unimpeachable’ in two respects, 
(1) in its perfect fairness, every competitor having an equal 
chance, and (2) in the fact that it was a real test and would 
require a display of exceptional strength and skill on the part of 
the victor. It is ‘faultless’, because no one would have any 
ground of complaint, whatever might be the issue. It is in fact 
a genuine match, not-damaged by any suspicion of unfairness. 
X 21] cirds re kpéa rT dara popivero. Tol & duadynoayv 
pvnotipes kata dHu00', Srws ov dvipa recdvta, 
éx d¢ Opdvwv avdpoveay dpwhévtes kata Saya, 
mavroce wamtaivovres évdpyrous Trott Toixous" 
ovdé 1 adomris Env ovd aAxipov eyxos édéc Oar. 
veixecov 8 ‘Odvoja xoAwtotow éréecow. 

Duentzer deleted from the passage ll. 24-5. Kirchhoff, with 
whom Dr. Monro (1891) agrees, regards the two lines and 
‘probably 1. 23” as a spurious later addition. Since the suitors 
do not yet think they are in any personal danger, imagining as 
they do that Antinous had been slain by an accident, there is no 
occasion for them to look for weapons on the walls. This argu- 
ment seems quite sound, and disposes of ll. 24-5; but I must 
demur altogether to the inclusion of the graphic ]. 23 in this 
condemnation. It seems to me morally certain that this line is 
genuine, and equally certain, as I will try to show, that I. 22 is 
not. The only real objection to 1. 23 is that xara dduea virtually 
repeats the xara dépal’ (Sua F PZ) of 1. 22. But what if 1. 22 
be the real offender? My objection to l. 22 is that it is useless 
and manifestly owes its origin to a supposed necessity to define © 
precisely who are meant by the roi in toi & déyddnoav. There 
is of course no such necessity, as may easily be shown. When- 
ever there is no real ambiguity, roi dé (oi 5€) is used frequently 
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without further definition. A striking example of this is w 205, 
where the persons referred to have not been brought directly 
forward since the conclusion of the last book. So A 618, © 26, 
€ 200, 6 I, k 109, and passim. 

The interpolator having then for the reason mentioned 
written down pvyorjpes, Which explains roé most correctly, then 
borrowed xara ddépara from the end of the next line and finally 
completed his verse by a happy reminiscence of A 745 :— 

erpecav GAAvois GAXos, érei ov avdpa rerdvTa —, 
with a slight contamination of 459 dws isov. The passage 
would accordingly originally read thus :— 
oirds Te Kpea T Orta hoptvero. Tot 8 Suddnoav 
éx 5¢ Opdvwv avopoveay épwOevres kara Sdpa, 
veixetov 8 ‘Odvona xorAwroiow éréeoow. 
x 55] arap dupes Oricbev dperodpevor Kata Sppov, 
doa To exrrérotat kat €ondatar év peyapouct, 
Tiny apis ayovres eetxoodBovov Exacros, 
xaAxkov Te xpvodv T arodwooper, eis 6 KE GOV KTP 
iavOy mplv 8 ov te veperonrov KexoAdo Oat. 

This passage has suffered severely at the hands, in all pro- 
bability, of the rhapsodists. The commentators are undoubtedly 
right in seeing in xara dypov an intimation that a contribution 
would be levied on the community; but neither xara djpov alone 
nor dpecodpevor kara Onwov expresses any such thing. Nor again 
can dpeoodpevor mean ‘ making it good’: it merely means ‘ gratify- 
ing thee’ in the most general sense, as in 6 415. This, I believe, 
is what the rhapsodists intended 1. 55 to convey :—‘ But hereafter 
we throughout the land gratifying thee,’ i.e. ‘ by way of giving 
thee satisfaction ’. And this is the only possible meaning of the 
words as they stand. The poet on the other hand really meant 
what the commentators try in vain to extract from the text, which 
the rhapsodists have deliberately altered in order to prevent the 
possibility of its being supposed that these island-princes con- 
templated such a mean proceeding as a public levy or collection 
to pay their personal liabilities. This daperés could not be 
tolerated. But we, who are no more concerned to maintain an 
artificial dignity for Achaean princes than the Greeks themselves 
for Phaeacian lords (vy 14), may restore to Homer his own line :— 

arap dupes Oriobev ayeipopevor Kata Sjpwov —. 
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But more is necessary here: ll. 56 and 57 must be removed 
altogether as intruders. The former has no tolerable construction 
in the passage at all, and the latter has rightly been removed by 
Fick. Clearly the naming of an exact value is incompatible with 
the vaguer limitation of eis 6 xe, &c. 

Lastly, iav64 cannot be accepted in place of iavbrin, the real 
epic form of the aor. subj. pass. This remedy, however, is easy to 
find. He says ‘ we will pay thee bronzeand gold’, eis 0 xe cov Kp 
iaivy, ‘ until 7¢ warms thy heart,’ that is, until our paying so much 
makes you forget your wrongs. The mistake arises from regard- 
ing «jp as nom. instead of acc. cf. o 376(Note). The need for the 
pronoun cov now becomes apparent. 

The whole passage would read thus :— 

arap dupes Orirbev ayeipopevor Kata Onpov 
xadkdv Te xpvodv T aroddcoper, eis 6 KE GOV KHP 
iaivy? mplv © ov tT veweconrov KexorAdo bau. 
X 103] airés 7 dudiBarcipa idv, dédcw 5 cvBdryn 
Kat T@ BovKddAm GAXa TerevynoOar yap apeuvov. 

It is usual to look for some expression of feeling conveyed by 
the article. Here in r@ BovxddAw there is neither aversion nor 
contrast ; there is simply corruption of the text. Read :— 

kal toca BovKodAw adXa 
SC. TevxEa, a aye and natural expression, not to be confused 
with the dAAo récov of X 322, 454 to which its extinction here 
may be yaere due. 
X14] ds F atrws rd dude dvécOnv redyea Kadd, 

Probably &s & airws cal dude —. The other offender is d 244. 
xX 16] airip dy, dpa piv aire apiverOa ecar iol, 

There is no variant of moment in our MSS, except dyivacbar, 
which has some support: still the preceding 1. 106 :— 

aloe Oéwy, ews por dpiver Oat rap duro, — 
of which this ]. 116 is the formal repetition, almost as much, to 
take a familiar example, as are words duly delivered by a 
messenger, makes it very doubtful whether the gross hiatus in the 
fifth foot—not even licitus—ought really to be tolerated. 

This feeling of doubt is considerably increased and deepened, 
when we remember how unwilling the ancient grammarians have 
frequently shown themselves to acquiesce in the ellipse of the 
substantive verb, as it is called, in past time. Copious illustra- 
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tions of this—shall I call it?—desire for abstract completeness 
having led to the production of whole lines of varying merit might 
easily be given. The phenomenon is tolerably familiar to all 
students of Homer, v. Notes on 6 694 and w 336. 

One instance of the kind is particularly interesting, because 
we possess through Aristonicus the valuable criticism upon it of 
Aristarchus himself :— 

® 569 &v 8 ia Wry, Ovyriv S€ € hao’ dvOpwrror 

eupevaer advtap ot Kpovidns Zebs xtdos éralet. 
In the former line év dé F’ ta yxy should be read (FP = Fa). On 
the latter here is the scholium :— 

aberetrat, Ott Ws €AXElrOVTOS TOD Adyou everaké Tis airov. Set SE 
T® ‘Ovyntov b€ € hao’ avOpwrow’? mpoovmaxovew 76 elvat. Kal Ott 
exipepdpevov TO Sadtdp of Kpovidns Zebs xddos éraler’ évavtiov éort 
T® mpotpérovte Tov “Ayyvopa avtictnvat TO AxwAXe?. 

This is pretty conclusive against ® 570, and there are many 
others of the kind, v. La Roche’s note on 2 558. If one be 
wanted from the Odyssey, y 52 will serve the turn, 

Here this same tendency has turned the original 

map duoTot 
into the unmetrical écay iof, which should be ousted without 
hesitation. 

Even earlier in this line air@ is probably a later modification, 
and if so, the assimilation of the verse to its prototype l. 106 may 
be made still closer by reading it thus :— 

aitap 6 y’, clws pev of dpiver Oar rap dicot. 
X1Z0] éoredr’ dyy’ aris: pia 8 oly yiyver epopyn. 

It is not sufficient to receive éoradr from two MSS. LW. 

The expression is probably a variation of 
dyxXt Tapirrd.evov (x 377, 7 455, &e.), 
chosen to avoid any ambiguity as to the actual position. 

Some, however, may prefer to borrow aivés from |. 136 in 
place of airjs. In any case airjs here is not to be defended by 
the nuevos ayy’ airod of 6 95, 534 Where airod has its proper 
emphatic sense of ‘ self’. 

X 149] paxpa rwacoovras: péya § aire paivero Epyov. 

In M 416 péya S€ oduct paivero épyov, which is possibly the 

true reading here also. There the phrase describes not the feelings 
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of the combatants, but the mere fact as viewed by the poet, cf. 
Dr. Leaf’s Note. There was every prospect of a severe encounter 
between them. Otherwise it would be easy to read here 
T®@ dé peya paivero épyov. 
xX 186] 3) tore y' 457 Ketro, fadai & éhéAvvTo ipavrwv: 
This is said of the odxos of Laertes ; but the sense requires 
Onv Tore y 77 KEtTO 
‘ At that time it had already been lying by a long time’, cf. v 189, 
€ 330 and the Note on B 403. Probably the ending of the line is 
spondaic éAéAw@ indyrwv. 

The above conjecture has been anticipated by E. Schulze. 

57 tor axndes is the ingenious idea of van Herwerden. 
X 197] odd c€ y' Hpryévera wap ‘Oxeavoio podwv 

Instead of jpryévera read “Has dta and compare the case of 
W 226 (Journ. Phil. xxv. pp. 315-16), where éwaddpos has ousted 
dommp. <A similar correction "Héa Stay for jpyévecay is required 
w 347. See remark on B 26. 

x 206] Merropr cidopévyn jpev S€uas 45e Kai addyjv. 

Perhaps originally epi peév déuas 45€ kai addyv, as also in the 
other places where this line appears B 268, 401, w 503, 548. 
Compare y 112, 6 202 :— 

wept pev Oeiev Taxds Oe paynrys- 
But pdda is possibly a more suitable adverb here, cf. the 
formula (x 178, &c.) :— 
ds bal’, of 8 dpa Tod pada pev-KAvov 7d éxiBovro. 

Of cidopevy the root is clearly fix as in eikedos, ixedos, Eouxa 
(écxvia), toos (Fixoos), and not Fd as in oida, ior, eidos, idvia, cidwrov, 
so that the real Homeric form is probably ecixopeévy. 

X 231] was dy viv, dre cov ye Sopov Kai Krjpal ixdveis, 
avra pynotnpwv dropvpeat GAKipos €ivat ; 

The extraordinary expression éAo@vpear GAKiwwos elvar, which 
ought to mean the utterly inapposite ‘ you lament that you are a 
man of might’, might have originally stood thus :— 

dvra pynotypev ddropipeat ; GAKipos elva. 
‘In presence of the suitors why art lamenting? Be courageous.’ 
That ddrodvpect should be equivalent to od péuovas or ov TérAnKas 
is surely impossible. 
X 234] dp’ cidis otds ror év dvdpdor dvopeveeror —. 
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If d¢pa be right here, the verse should be restored not by 
reading Fidps for eidjs, but by removing the needless rou :-— 
oppa Ke eidys olos ev dvdpdort Svopevéccor | 
or we may begin, following the common formula édp é €ida 
(a 174, &¢.) -— 
opp ed ids —. 

Elsewhere we have two instances of d¢p’ eidps at the opening 
of a line (® 420, c 348), one of ddp’ «<idj (@ 406). Of these @ 406 
and @ 420 are manifest interpolations, and in « 348 ddpa tdys 
(cf. 6 432) is apparently admissible. 

X 245] doco er” ELwov repi te Wuxewv éudxovTo- 
tovs 8 non eddpacce Bids Kal rapdées ioé. 

Undoubtedly van Leeuwen and da Costa’s Yyjs for Yuxewv 
is right, as also their rdcas Yo ynv ll. 443-4; but the second line 
here, which roundly declares that those who were still alive had 
been already killed, must either be removed entirely as an inter~ 
polation, such as I suspect 1. 238 juev ’06.— to be, or we must by 
an easy emendation allow it to express the fact that it refers to 
the others who were not alive :— 

tous 8 dAXous eddpacce Bids Kal rapdées ‘od. 
Cf. « 193, 331, 379 K 449, 7 404. 
X 251] 70 viv py apa wavres eiere Sovpara paxpa, 
GAN’ ayeP of & rpHrov dkovricat’, at Ké tof Leds 
dn ‘Odvocoja BAnoOat Kai Kidos apér Oar. 
tav & dAXwv od KHdos, érel x obTOs ye TEoHTW. 

The one object they are to set before them is to strike down 
Odysseus. The others may be disregarded. They will give no 
trouble, if Odysseus can be slain. Accordingly the advice given 
to the suitors is—what? That, forsooth, they should not all 
fling their spears at him at once, but that six should do so to 
begin with,—a palpable absurdity if ever there was one. We 
might almost say, the middle of this short speech of Agelaus 
forgets both the beginning and the latter end. The recommenda- 
tion is indeed a refinement of policy, to which Dogberry’s charge 
to the watch might afford a just parallel, but not one devised by 
the poet of the Odyssey himself, rather by some critical gentle- 
man who, forgetting the value of the divine protection enjoyed by 
the hero, saw only too clearly that the plan of singling out 
Odysseus as the mark for every spear must, humanly speaking, 
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have been inevitably successful. To this feeling we may, I think, 
trace the acceptance of the remarkable limitation to six. There 
is no mention of any such number afterwards of course. In 
1, 255 all (xdvres) hurl their spears. 

What the poet really recommended was, I believe, the natural 
proceeding (and the actual one also) that all should cast their 
spears simultaneously at Odysseus, the only, or at any rate the 
best, method of achieving the object in view. 

The question is therefore: Can we make out what the words 
were, before they were made to convey the preposterous sense we 
now have to tolerate ? 

By a process of contamination, of blending the two lines 
into one, we might attain a reasonable renamumeniation; e.g. 

ec ov 57) vov cpa TAVTES aKovTic ar 
But this is rather cutting the knot than untying it. The 
residuum, the py, the éediere Sovpara paxpd, the arr’ aye6’ ot 2 
‘ampa@tov, though inconsistent with the manifest tendency of the 
rest of the speech, and the sequel of the action as it proceeds, is 
very large for an adventitious accretion. 

As we have it, 1. 251 is a prohibition, and there is no reason 
why the recommendation to adopt new tactics should not be pre- 
ceded by an exhortation to abandon the old ones. 

TO viv py Tavreco ap édiere Sovpara paxpa 
is not a very serious transformation of the received text. In fact 
only two words have been made to change places. [Even this 
might be avoided by reading 
TO viv pn op apa wavTer 
But in the next line we must sacrifice at least of 2&. The sense 
requires something like either :— 


(1) - GAN dyeF airod rpOrov axovticar 
‘ But come shoot first at himself’. 
(2) GAXd é oiov zparor (i.e. 0) 


‘But shoot first at him alone ’. 

The two last letters of oiov (-oo) may have been mistaken for 
the sign of the number six, and this may have originated all the 
present confusion. 

X 267] Evpuaddyny & dpa TyA€uayos, "EXarov de wi Bebe 

Probably the true reading is :— 

TyA€uaxos & dp €d’ Hipuddnv, — 
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A verb is certainly required earlier than éreve in]. 268. 
xX 289] pdOov eritpépar, érei H TOAD Héprepoé cicr. 
Hymn. Dem. 148 37 yap rodd éprepol cior. 
In a few cases the Hymns seem to have preserved the older 
reading. The phrase ézei... iow always has a long syllable pre- 
ceding (« 276, pw 109, @ 154) except in one instance w 8g q. v. 
X 302] of D ds 7 aiyvriol yappdvoxes ayxvdoxetrat 





e& dpéwv eOdvres ex’ dpviberot Odpwcr 
Tal pev T ev Tediw vepea TIOTTOVTAL levTat, ; 
ot d€ Te Tas GA€KovTW erdApevot, OSE Tis GAKT) | 
yiyverar ov8e hvyy* xaipovor S€ T dvépes aypy’ | 
This fine simile is marred only by one word. Remove this 
one word and all is consistent and plain from the beginning to 
the end. It is indeed a curious fact that this particular word, 
védea (1. 304), is removable not only without detriment to the 
description, but with manifest advantage to both sense and 
grammar. Let us make the experiment by translating the passage. ~ 
‘But they (Odysseus and his men), just as vultures with 
crooked talons and curved beaks come from the heights and dash at 
the smaller birds. These on the low-land cower and scurry about, 
while the great birds pounce upon them and kill them. There is 
neither resistance nor escape: and men rejoice to see the sport.’ 
There is nothing here to cause even the slightest difficulty. 
But now let védea resume its place, and all is confusion. The 
commentators are at logger-heads, almost at one another’s heads. 
We have the authority of ancient scholia and Eustathius for 
taking védea as = ‘ nets’, ‘ fowling-nets,’ so that véhea rrdacov- 
gat may mean either (1) ‘ shunning the clouds’, or (2) ‘shunning 
the nets’. If the latter be accepted, then the aiyvriwi become 
trained falcons, and the dvépes, instead of being merely deeply 
interested shepherds or rustics, are fowlers pursuing their proper 
calling. Here is the picture :— 
Not half so keen fierce vultures of the chase 
Stoop from the mountains on the feathered race, 
When the wide field extended snares beset 
With conscious dread they shun the quivering net: 
No help, no flight; but wounded every way, 
Headlong they drop : the fowlers seize the prey. 
Pore, 
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This view of the passage is still held by Naber (Quaest. Hom. 
p- 63f.), but is generally rejected as inconsistent with é£ dpéwv 
eAGdvres. On the other hand if (1) ‘shunning the clouds’ be 
taken, we have to understand, either that the birds are trying to 
avoid a storm which is raging in the mountains, or that they are 
quitting the cloudy highlands where their natural enemies, the 
aiyurioi, have their homes and haunts. There is still however 
another difficulty, an insurmountable one, Ifear. TIIrwoow is 
properly an intransitive verb, meaning ‘I crouch’, and védea 
mTwococovoa. is just as senseless in Greek, as ‘crouching the clouds, 
or nets’ would be in English. Cf. A 371, E 634, H 129, ® 14, 26, 
p 227,0 363, and xatartécow A 224, 340, E 254, 476. Against 
this array we have one doubtful passage (Y 427). Whatever may 
be the reason for the anomaly there, here I think the solution is not 
unattainable. I would read with the alteration of one letter 
only :-— 
tal pev T ev rediw vepel TIMTTOVEAL LevTaL. 

They on the low ground cowering scurry in a drove. This sense 
of védos, though rare, is unimpeachable, as witness :— 

A 274 Td dé KopvocécOnv, apa dé védos eizrero weLav. 

W 133 mpdobe pev immjes, peta 5é védos eirero weLav. 

II 66 «i dy Kvaveov Tpwwv védos aupiBéBnke —. 
and even more conclusively, because, as here, we have a drove or 
flight of small birds pursued by a falcon :— 

P 755 tov 8 ds Te Wapav vedos Epxerar HE KoAoLar, 

ovAov KekAyyovTes, OTE Tpoidwow idvTa. 
Kipkov, 0 Te opuxpyot povov Péper dpvidecow. 

Lastly, that the dat. védei could be used thus to describe the 
manner of the flight may be safely inferred from the explanation 
of the instrumental dat. given by Dr. Monro, H. G.§ 144: but 
I will add an exact parallel which should dispel any doubt :— 

® 606 rodp’ GdrdAou Tpdes tePoBypévor HAPov Spiro 

dorado. mpoTt Gory —. 
X 819] as obK Lor xapis perorich cdepyéwr. 

This remark recurs-8 695 (v. Note ad loc.), where it has at 
least a definite reference. Here it has none. The speech should 
certainly end at ov ru eopyds (1. 318 corr. Cobet). 

X 825] 70 ovk av Oavardv ye Svondreyea tpodiyour Ga. 
Duentzer’s introduction of the more usual epithet ravyAcyéa 
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is perhaps right, but undoubtedly the clear positiveness of the 
subjunctive and not the concessive politeness of the optative is 
here required :— 

T& ov Kev Oavarev ye dvondeyéa tpopiynoa. 
Cf. é6éAnoOa, <iryoGa. There is fair MSS. authority for zpo- 
dvynoba (LW, Schol. M. et post corr. U? Ludwich). In L 392 
elrwy is now read for the vulg. eto. 
X 356]  icxeo pnd tt TodTOv avairiov ovTae XaAKG: 

The present imperative ovrae probably represents an original 
aorist—compare the (suggested) édy and dAww of « 265— 

ovTabe 
v. Monro, H. G. § 5, p. 5. 
Xx 362] TeTTNwS yap éxeito bd Opdvov, appt dé déppa 
éato Boos veddaprov, ddvoKwv Kipa péAawvav. 

As Medon had been for some little time comfortably or un- 
comfortably settled under the chair, we must read td Opdvov, and 
for the sake of the metre 

memrnws yap exe’ 6 y tro Opdvov —. 
Cf. y 64, A 52. 
X 372] Odpoe, érei 84 o odros épvoato Kai écdwoer, 
oppa yvOs Kara Ovudv, arap elrynoba kai dAAw 

That xai o éodwoev (Knight) and not 78 ésdwoer (Bekker) is 
right here, is abundantly clear from 1, 312 (= 344), 8 364, € 135, 
n 256, 6 765, I 408, E 118. 

For the second line — yvots — adap—see Note on $ 228-9. 
X 382] wos iroxAoréorro dAVoKwv Khpa pédAawayv. 

Probably x 363 has determined the participle here, for which 
tradvoKwv seems to me quite necessary. 

X 386] ducriw ééépvcay rorAvwTG of S€ Te wavTEs —. 

On metrical grounds rot d€ re should be read. v. Notes on 
A 188 and p 114. 

X 408] — érel péya ciaide Epyov 

Dr. Monro’s cicaro is quite worthy of acceptance. It is 
exactly what the sense requires, to say nothing of the hiatus. 
X 422] Spywai, ras pev 7 epya didd~apev epyaler bar —. 

We have here a serious depravation and a very manifest 
modernization of the true epic speech. The particle re, removed 
by Bentley, is entirely out of place in a sentence which is neither 
general nor indefinite (v. Monro, H. G. § 332). The verb ddaga- 
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pev in the plural can scarcely be defended in the usual way ; for 
the picture of Eurycleia taking this means of asserting her dignity 
is a little too ludicrous. These objections are concurrent with 
the significant neglect of the digamma in épya and épydleoOa. 
The line has therefore been ejected from the text together with 
l. 423 :-— 
cipid Te Eaivew Kat Sovrocivyny’avexer Oar, 

by van Leeuwen and da Costa following R. P. Knight. If how- 
ever the modernizations and other changes are adventitious, there 
is no shadow of reason for this rejection. Consequently, before 
the line is condemned, an effort should be made to recover its 
pristine form. If the effort be successful, not only is the couplet 
saved, but we have a useful warning against over-hasty conclu- 
sions that this or that must be an interpolation. 

The simplest change that suggests itself to me for the com- 
plete removal of the existing anomalies, would be this :— 

Suwai, Tas pev epya didae’ bua epydler Oar, 
‘ bond-women, whom I taught to ply their joint tasks.’ 

We may compare x 41 éuynv dddv éxreAeoavtes—but it is 
hardly requisite to illustrate éuds at any length—the twelve 
women employed at the querns, v 105-8, the recognized arrange- 
ments of the Homeric household, and in general the neeessity 
that slave-labour should always take the form more or less of 
gang-working. 

The adverb dua, I may observe, would be one letter nearer 
to the tradition; but it would be over-refining on the palaeo- 
graphic side to give much weight to such a trifle. ‘Oud is 
near enough, and is a more likely word to have suffered extinc- 
tion as, unlike the adverb, it fell into disuse and became obsolete. 
It is essentially an epic word. 

X 425] ovr eve tiovoa obt airy Unyveddretav. 

Neither this line nor the two that follow are quite free from 
suspicion as later additions. Perhaps, if the line be retained, it 
would be better to make the offence of disrespect a distinct ground 
of condemnation :— 

ovr ue tai ye tiova’ ovr’ abryv Iyveddreayv. 
The ll. 426—7 about Telemachus must however be condemned, as 
van Herwerden has seen. 
X 449] «ado dp tr aifovon riPecay evepxéos addjs, 
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We may easily restore the lost dactyl of the fourth foot by 

reading 

éeriMevt’ évepKéos 
Cf. § 781,052. Contrast § 761 év § éOer and éy & ériMex passim. 
x 460] cidcov ev oreiver, SOev od Tus Hev GdAVEaL. 

It is exceptional to find a dat. sing. of a stem in -es which 
is not scanned, when it comes before a vowel, as a short syllable 
(v. Monro, H. G. § 105, 1). This naturally arises from the elision 
of the « of the dat.: for to take the two examples given by 
Dr. Monro, retxer tro Tpwwv and 7 ere 7 épyw, an equally or more 
correct writing would be reiyxe’ and éze. As ordinarily presented, 
these words really exhibit a relic of the earlier Greek practice of 
writing elided letters without visible mark of such elision, as in 
Latin poetry of the Augustan age and generally. 

The result in the present passage has been that Menrad has 
proposed to correct the peculiarity by reading eiAcov év crévei— 
Dr. Monro also says, ‘ originally perhaps orévei’—or etXeov és 
oteivos. The latter is adapted from ® 8 és rorapov cidcdvro and 
X12 eis dorv ddev. The former is likewise approved and accepted 
by van Leeuwen and da Costa, who print with a slight modifica- 
tion, FéAXov evi orévei. 

Now undoubtedly the vulgate év oreive: is wrong in point of 
metre ; but I do not hesitate to say that év orévei is doubly 
wrong. It errs both in form and metre. 

The form orévos is utterly unknown to Homer, whether as 
noun or adjective (orevds). In later times of course the adj. is 
common, but the noun is less well attested, being only found in 
one place in a Chorus of Aeschylus (Eumen. 520). Homer 
employs only oreivos, the noun, and perhaps it would be well to 
set forth here the usage in full. We shall thus, at least in one 
instance, destroy the idle fancy that oretvos must be used with 
the first syllable in arsis. Of course in general this syllable will 
naturally be in arsis in a metre predominantly dactylic. Such 
indeed will be the case also with reiyos or almost any other word 
of similar quantity. The first passage is :— 

M 66 inmedou oreivos yap, 60. rpocerOar diw. 

Van Leeuwen and da Costa after introducing orévei into 
their text (x 460) remark, ‘Ceteris locis oreivos dicitur, in arsi 
enim est vocis syllaba prior.’ Clearly Homer used oreivos 
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simply because no such form as orévos was ever heard of in his 
time. The other passages are :— 

W 419 oreivos 6000 KoiAns ev ‘Avridoxos pevexépyys- 

@ 476 oreive: év aivordtw repi TlarpdxAowo Gavortos. 

O 426 py by rw xaleobe pays ev oreivel rHde, — 

Then again orévei is vainly supported by an appeal to orevw 
pass. oretvouar V. Ebeling. It is sad to have to demolish its last 
hope ; but here the lexicographers are certainly at fault. The con- 
nexion of orévw and oreivowa is hardly likely to be closer than 
the mere lettering. orévw, ‘to groan,’ is connected with orevaya, 
orevaxilw, sTovaxy, sTdvos, cTovaxéw, orovdes, all distinctly con- 
noting the vocal expression of pain or strong feeling. On quitea 
different plane stand oreivos, orewwrds, and oreivouar, which have 
certainly nothing to do with sound. In the case of the first two 
this is admittedly true. That it is also equally true of the verb, 
the usage will show :— 

o 385 alfa xe... Ovperpa, cal edpéa wep par’ édvta, 

pevyovre oreivorto duex mpoOiporo Oipage. 
® 219 ovd€ ri ry divapyar tpoxée poov «is da diay 
TTELWOMEVOS VEKVETCL. 

t 219 Tapooi pev tupdv Bpiov, oreivovro dé onxol 

dpvav 70 épidpuv. 

E33 ovde yap ovd cipts rep eov eSvvncaro tacas 

aiytados vnas xaddew, oreivovto dé Aaoi. 

L445 Adyvw orewdpevos kai enol ruKwa Ppoveovtt. 

It follows then that oreive in Homer cannot under any 
circumstances be changed into the phantasmal orévei, and as the 
hiatus here, even if the change were possible, would only become 
more intolerable than ever, the remedy must be sought in another 
direction. 

We may safely read :— 

elAcov év oteivero, dOev ov Tus Hev advEaL. 
Cf. Note on v 163. 

The form oreiveoo was at variance with later Greek ideas; 
but the Greeks were content, as usual, to simplify it into 
oreiver: they left it to the moderns to propose oréve, an utterly — 
impossible creation for the Homeric age, a mere incubus here, of 
which all may say with the poet but without regret :— 

TOU Tote peuvynoer Gar dioprat ev rep dvetpwn 
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‘Some day I ween I shall think of it, when I have the night- 
mare.’ 
X 470] atdAw éorepevra, orvyepis & iedeEato Kotros, 
The infinitive is hardly tolerable here. I suggest 

atAuvde ovpevat, 
‘rushing to their quarters,’ ‘to their bivouac.? The expression 
seems to be a military one, cf. I 232, or else pastoral, ‘to their 
fold’ like sheep, &c. (Hymn. Aph. 168). 
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¥ 3] yovvara 8 éppwcavto 1ddes 8 brrepixtaivovto. 
orn 8 dp tmép xehadis Kai puv mpos pdOov eevrev 

As the ancient critics were profoundly ignorant of the word 
trepixtraivovro, their suggestions and interpretations are exceedingly 
varied but not very helpful. Aristarchus took it as iz- épixratvovo, 
which is right so far as it goes; but we have no information as to 
the meaning of épixraivovro, except that he explained the whole 
trepixtaivovro by averadAovro, a word which may represent either 
dv-er-aAXAovro OY av-erdAXovTo. 

Another derivation gives ixrap = éyy’s with izépas the prep., 
elements which seem somewhat difficult to combine satisfactorily. 

Heliodorus in Apoll. Lex. glosses the mysterious verb by 
broxareKAGvTo, ovk evrovodvres, apparently connecting it with épeikw. 
(fuxvds x0das Hymn, Apoll. 317.) 

Crates gives as an explanation timepegereivovro. 

Lastly, we have a reading tzepaxraivovro or jroaxraivovro 
(Hesychius), to which is attached the explanation érpeyov. 

Most of these speculations fail to recognize the obvious fact 
that the line is intended to convey an impression not of the senile 
weakness, but of the extraordinary vigour and activity of 
Eurycleia’s movements on this occasion. For the time she has 
thrown off old age altogether. 

Under the circumstances I would venture to suggest that the 
reading should be izropexraivovro, or better, as the form is one for 
which we have the warrant of Hesychius (épexridw), 

tropexTidovTo 
Of the appropriateness of épéyoua: in this connexion there 
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can be no doubt whatever. Not only have we N 20 apis pév 
dpeEar iwy, but there is the closer parallel of II 833 :— 
rdw Se apoo8 “Exropos exées trot 
Tocoiv épwpexatat todeuilew 

In 1. 4 orn 8 ap trép xepadjs represents an original orf dé 
F (For) not only here, but where the line recurs 6 803, ¢ 21, v 32, 
and B 20, 59 (w’ = por), YW 68, OQ 682. For confirmation, if con- 
firmation be needed, it is almost sufficient to recall Hdt. i. 34 
avrixa d€ ot evoovTe € eréoTn dvetpos. 

W 8] pryoripas & exrewev aynvopas, of & dv olkov 
KndecKov Kal KTHpaT Sov BidwyTd Te maida. 

Nauck’s reading ot €0 otxoy seems satisfactory as a restoration 
of the metre here. But I find no other instance in which this verb 
know is used with an inanimate object, cf. I 615, 1. 402, P 550, 
240, 542, E 400, 404, A 458, with the possible exception of 
® 369, though even there the infliction of pain upon something 
sentient is clearly connoted. Here therefore I suggest 

ot té F? (Fou) akourw | 
giving a better summary of the offences committed by the suitors. 
The reason why dxo:rw was removed, supposing it to have been 
the original reading, needs no explanation. 
YW 20] GAN aye viv card Bn Kat ap epxev péyapovde. 

Dr. Leaf in a note on P 142 gives up the case against -ev 
unresolvable into -eo because ‘the Odyssey contains some nine 
cases where -ev cannot well be avoided’, Presumably this is one; 
but we may easily read 

kal dub eXOeiv péeyapdvde (or i€var). 


- Compare p 22 (Note). Such instances as p 282 add’ epxev zpo- 


mdpolev, w 323 GAN icxeo kAavOpoto, AX 251 viv 8 epxev zpos Saya 
admit of a simple transposition épyeo (iaxeo) S€ and épyeo viv. 
For & 254 ad épxev, A€xtpovd toper, yivar, oppa kai 7dy the solu- 
tion is given by £ 45 dAX’ Exeo, KAuoinvd topev (cf. YW 32). Again, 
8 395 airy viv dpdlev ov has been well corrected by van Leeuwen 
and da Costa air) viv od dpdle. See also Note on o 310. Clearly 
no reliance can be placed upon this supposed unresolvability. 
Y 44] Tydrduaxos Tov ydp pa ratip rpoénke xad€ooa. 

Tov yap we seems preferable. Other similar instances are 
A 113, P 600, ® 299, € 321,016. This line, however, looks very 
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like a needless interpolation to tell the hearer who was meant by 
gos vids inl. 43. The ending comes from 1. 51. 
W 52] ard’ exer, dppa opdiv evppooryys émriBirov 

dporepw pirov Hrop, eel kaka. ToAAG Tréracbe. 

The grammatical difficulties of the passage are insuperable, 
unless we are prepared to entertain some of the wildest extrava- 
gancies of scholastic or scholiastic criticism. We may treat oddiv 
as a nominative in defiance of accidence, or as a dative in defiance 
of syntax. After that, we have to explain ¢iAov jrop as an 
accusative of the part affected in what is called a ‘ constructio 
ad sensum ’, because forsooth évppoovvys émiBjrov is equivalent 
to eidppaivynabov ! 

I have no hesitation in saying that for my own part I 
cannot put faith in any of these things, nor can I recommend 
others to do so. Indeed, even if we accept the ultra-Sophoclean 
construction, and fling accidence and syntax on this occasion to 
the winds, we are still faced with the difficulty, that érBjrov 
is a modernized form, the true Homeric form being admittedly 
érriBnerov. 

The MSS. give no variants except in the case of what is 
apparently one of the least important words, dudorépw FGPHU ; 
appotépwv XDLW post correcturam U 2 man. cum yp’ H®; dydo- 
tepov Ven. 457. This gives'us two uncertain elements to deal 
with in the tradition, dudorépw (-wv) and the corrupt émB#rov. 

Let us now see what suggestions have been made for the 
restoration of the passage. ody Axt: ofa Kayser, Duentzer, 
Nauck. éziByn Bekker, or as alternative didw frop: émByow 
Hartman, with dudorépwv, as also Bekker. 

Undoubtedly, any probable or acceptable emendation must 
start from émiBnrov. Hartman’s ériByow is not so flat as Bekker’s 
ériBrn ; but it seems very unlikely that the simple directness of 
éertBynow would ever have been displaced by the more difficult 
ériBnrov. 

I propose to read thus :— 

GAN’ Ere’, Ofpa spdw évppoortyys éemiByoe 

dpporépwv pirov Hrop, éret Kaka ToAAG Tréraobe. 
‘But come with me that it may transport the very hearts of you 
both to the land of gladness, for ye have suffered many sorrows.’ 


The subject to émPyoe, 1 aor. subj. act. (= émByop, as it 
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‘would afterwards be written, and may be read here, if preferred), 
is ‘ the state of affairs ’, ‘the sight of it all,’ pretty nearly the same 
as the object to idsodoa, 1. 47, v. Monro’s note ad loc. 

In later times the indefiniteness of this subject would give 
the first impulse to tampering with the verb. ‘“EmPyrov could 
not but suggest itself to reciter or reader, and then of course 
dpdorépwv necessarily gets a variant dudorépe. 

For this usage of ér:Baivw (transitive) compare :— 

N 223 ds Kk épe tov dvoTyvov éuys éeriyoere watpys. 

@ 285 tov kal ryAGH édvra évKAcins eri Byoov. 

Ww 13 Kai Te xaAuppovéovta caoppoovvys éréBnoav. 

B 234 dpyxov édvra xaxav ériBacképev vias ’Axadv. 

W 78] add exev airap eyav éuebev repddcopat adrijs, 
ai kv o esardduw, kreivai p oixtiotw dA€Opw. 

The ordinary punctuation, as above, is misleading. The 
second line has no grammatical dependence on the first. It should 
begin ai d€ xé o égarddw or, if no verbal change be allowed, we 
must read :— 

airip éyav éudbev repiddcopat adtns" 
al kev o earddw, kreivai p oixtictw dA€Opw. 
Y 81] pata pidy, xadrerdv oe Oedv aievyeverdwv 
dyvea eipveGar, pada rep woAvidpw éodvoav’ 

The verb eipvaGa is totally unsuitable here. Neither guard- 
ing nor observing nor drawing is here to the point. L. 151 seems 
to have caused its introduction to this passage. etpéofar would 
serve as far as the sense is concerned. Perhaps 

Syve ehevpéc au 
may be tolerably near the mark. dyve dvevpécba (cf. dnixvetur, 
X 192) is palaeographically closer. The meaning would be ‘to 
reach by discovery ’, ‘to get at by search.” “Epevvaéc0a: may also 
be suggested. 
W OI] Foro Kdtw dpdwv, rorWeypevos et Ti pu Elrroe 
id@iun mapdxoutis, — 

Neither in sense nor scansion is « ri puv eiror possible. We 
might read ei zporve(rou Or ei Ke Te ciror. The latter may be sup- 
ported by B 186 :— 


o@ oikw Odpov roriWEeypevos, ai Ke TOpyow. 
Or, again, ém7dre eixo (cf. H 415) would serve. Nor is the case 
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for the tradition in the least degree improved by the number of 
possible alternatives. 
¥ 93] 7 8 dvew dq Horo, trados S€ of Hrop ikave" 

de & GAXoTE pev pw evwrradius éaidecker, 

dAXore § dyvocarke kaka xpot eipar’ éxovra. 

This account of the behaviour of Penelope, when she enters 
the hall to see whether she can recognize the slayer of the suitors 
as her husband, is marred by the corruption and consequent un- 
intelligibility of 1.94. Nothing can be made of évwradius éciderker. 
The MSS. give évwradiws PH J, évwridios FXDULWZ, évwriadins 
M. éoideoxey MSS. Aristarchus évor juckev, avti Tod Gpoiov. So 
Ludwich, who adds from Voss Randgl. 70 ‘legendum videtur 
ddXore pev py Eioxev evwradins éovdodca. Eust. et schol. pro éioxey 
legerunt éréyvw [?] cf. w 217’. 

Of écidecxey it is enough to say that the form is here 
absolutely impossible, setting aside the meaning altogether for the 
moment. A Homeric hexameter can no more end with écidecxev 
than a Latin one with znvidebat. We have therefore, if we 
confine ourselves to the tradition, only éfidecxey and éféfucxey to 
choose between. 

With regard to évwzadiws the suspicion of corruption is over- 
whelmingly strong. The word is of course unique, and the only 
forms that throw light upon it are (1) Kar év@za or xarev@ra in 
O 320 :— 

avrap éret kar évarra idov Aavadéy taxyuTdéAwv 

oer , 
where it evidently means ‘in the face of’, whether we take the 
adverb or the adverbial phrase :—(2) évwrn E 374(=® 510) 
‘openly’. It seems fairly clear, that év@za is the acc. of a noun 
évwry, just as we have idxa (A 601) from iwxy, addxi from dAxK7, 
topive from topivy. 

That from this noun évwry an adverb évwradiws should be 
formed, is not only contrary to all analogy—it should at least 
be xarevwradiws—but even if conceivable, would be a glaring 
example of linguistic wastefulness, as it could not differ in sense 
from either xar’ év@7a or évwr7, as explained above. 

Let us now see how the passage is ordinarily rendered. 
Messrs. Butcher and Lang, whose version cannot be bettered, have 


the following :—‘ But she sat long in silence, and amazement 
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came upon her soul, and now she would look upon him steadfastly 
with her eyes, and now again she knew him not, for that he was 
clad in vile raiment.’ 

There is no true opposition here, such as is implied in a@AXore 
pev...dAdore dé. If we accept ‘now she would look upon him 
steadfastly with her eyes’, the natural continuation would certainly 
be, ‘ now she would turn away her eyes,’ cease to scrutinize him 
in fact. But if we take as our starting-point the second clause, 
‘and now again she knew him not,’ it is equally certain that the 
only possible contrast is, ‘ at one time she felt that she recognized 
her husband.’ Now it is useless to say that this is implied in 
‘now she would look upon him steadfastly with her eyes.’ This 
is so far from being the case, that it is the very fact of her looking 
upon him steadfastly with her eyes that makes her fail to recognize 
him. The looking steadfastly upon him is the antecedent condition 
both of recognition and non-recognition. Neither the one nor the 
other would be possible without this earnest scrutiny ; it belongs 
equally to both. 

The condemnation then of évwradiws éoidecxer is justified both 
in form and substance. Is it possible to restore both without 
disturbing too much the tradition? At any rate I will make the 
attempt, for the reconstruction quoted above as suggested by 
J. H. Voss seems quite unacceptable, as also is Kayser’s owe dé 57 
aAAorte. 

We have seen that joker, i.e. éfefuoxev, has some claim here 
and may be considered eligible in place of éoideoxev, provided any 
reasonably possible treatment can be found for the real difficulty, 
évwradiws. Even of this the major part might be accepted, évéra:— 

ower 8 aAAore pev pu evra. . . éFéfucxev. 
‘As she gazed at one time she deemed him like in face—.’ To 
whom? ‘To her husband necessarily. Therefore let us promptly 
complete the line thus :— 
dWer O GAXore pev puv evr ‘Odva7’ éeFéFurxev. 

This at any rate gives a perfectly satisfactory sense to the passage, 
and in the unwieldy tail of évwzadiws, I think, may be traced still 
some of the ‘ disiecta membra’ of the name of the long-suffering 
hero himself :— 

ENOTIAMIOCEIAECKEN 

ENOTIAOAYCEIEEICKEN 
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For the construction compare :— 
E 181 Tvdeidy puv eye ye Saibpove wavra FeFicxe. 
C151 “Apréemdi oe éyd ye, Aros xovpyn peyddovo, 
— eldds Te peyeOds te hunv 7 ayxuota FeFioxw. 
The texts have éféoxw, which however undeniably (I need not stay 
to prove this) represents Fefioxw. Following the analogy of these 
passages, our line should appear thus :— 
ower 0 aAXoreE pev puv evOr ‘Odvaoje éeiaxey —. 
The acc. év@za corresponds to the ravra of E 181, and to elds te 
péyeOos te hunv tT in € 152. Its appropriateness to the present 
passage is marked. It is in the face only that Penelope can at any 


time detect a likeness; the general appearance \(kaxa xpot eiyar’ 


éxovra), when she regards that, forbids the identification which 
the features suggest. 

Probably enough, as van Leeuwen and da Costa suspect— 
they make no change in the text—, the curiously contracted 
dyvwooacke in 1. 95 for dyvonoacke represents an earlier dyvoiecke, 
ef. A 537 7yvoinoe. The formation would be analogous to dbeoxe 
from &6éw and olyvecxe from oixvéw. 

Y 98] riff ottw zarpds vorpilear — ; . 

This is supposed to mean, ‘ Why turnest thou thus away from 
my father?’, or more exactly, ‘Why keepest thou thus away from 
my father?’, because there is no question of turning in the 
ordinary sense. 

In reality, if the expression be a possible one, which may be 
doubted, it can only mean: ‘ Why art thou quitting thus my 
father’s house ?’ (zatpdés = wratpods bapa, cf. B 195 &e. &c.). 

Now as Penelope was not quitting the house, but merely 
sitting still by the wall opposite to Odysseus, looking at him in- 
tently at least now and again, the correct rendering has of course 
no chance whatever. However, the true reading is in this casesimple 
enough, and will be found to fit the circumstances exactly :-— 

Tih?’ ovtw rarpos vood’ Lear —; 
‘Why dost thou keep on sitting there away from my father?’ 

Telemachus is impatient at the prolongation of her inspection. 
As for vordigopar taking the genitive, we may be quite sure that 
in Homer it could not. Here is the proof :— 

T 579,677, 104 vordurcapevyn 76d SOpa. 

§ 263 maida 7 eunv vorduroapevny OddrAapov Te roow TE —. 
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T 338 ore mparov Kpyrns open vibdevta 
vorgird nv. 
The acc. is readily understood in :— 
B8r_ wWeddds kev hatnev Kal voodpiloinefa padrov. 
A 424 9 O€ Kuvaris. 
voopicar , ovd€ por €rAy idvre wep eis "AiSao —. 
This leaves but one other place in the Homeric poems, where the 
verb is found, and it matters little whether we understand an ace. 
or not:—A 73 vordicbeis, ‘quitting the spot.’ Compare Hymn. 
Dem. 92, Hymn. Herm. 562. Clearly the genitive in our passage 
is utterly out of court. 

We may accordingly without hesitation remove from the text 
this abnormal voodi~eax. The inference from what we see here 
is that errors in connexion with an obsolete word are of a deeper 
dye—more irrational in fact—, than the corruptions of words 
still in familiar vogue. If voodiZouar had continued in use, the 
mere recurrence of iZeac in the éLoyévy of 1. gg would not have 
troubled the severest censor of tautology. 

Ymr0] onpal’, & 8) Kal vOi Kexpuppeva iSpev aa ddXov. 

Metrical experts denounce the short first syllable of 
kexpuppeva. G. Hermann condemns the participle: Hartman and 
van Leeuwen and da Costa omit xa/ disastrously : Monro suggests 
v@: Bothe (for xai vai) povtvw. In spite of A 443 I venture to 
think the line entirely correct, v. Note on 6 352, pp. 131-4. 
W174] Sapo’, ovr dp te peyadiLopar ovr abepilw 

ovre Ainv dyapat, pada 8’ ed 018’ ofos énoba —. 

The difficulty here is in the ovre Ainv ayapo, of which I have 
not found, nor do I expect to find, any satisfactory explanation. 
Messrs. Butcher and Lang render quite accurately, ‘ nor am I too 
greatly astonied’: but if she was not surprised, she certainly 
ought to have been. 

Dr. Monro says she means ‘J am not haughty or indifferent or 
offended ’; but though dyapya: might possibly bear the sense, ‘I am 
offended,’ there is no apparent reason for disclaiming offence here. 
What could she be supposed to have taken offence at? It seems to 
me that the series of negatives has been accidentally continued just 
a little too far. otre...ovre should be followed by a positive 
reason for her behaviour. Therefore I would suggest :— 

GANG Aly ayaprot 
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‘but I am greatly amazed, for I know right well what sort of 
man thou wast.’ 


Apparently she considers the husband who left her was not — 


quite like either the beggar-man or the refurbished prince, déuas 
aavarowrw dSpoios (1. 162). 
y 186-7] These two lines are probably spurious. L. 186 is 
adapted from 7198. Ovde pad’ 7Bov is from M 382, and ‘ living 
mortal of men’ is a curious expression at the least. Lastly, the 
whole idea is flatly at variance with the admission with which 
Odysseus concludes his speech, 1. 202 :— 
ovo€ TL ola 

7H po. er Eureddv eort, yuvat, A€xos, HE Tus 7d 

dvdpav adAdooe OjKe, Tapov tro tuOpev’ éains. 
¥ 209] py por, Odvoced, oxiler, érel ta wep GANA pddiora 

avOporwy rérvuco" 

It is clear enough that 7a aAAa must mean ‘in other matters’, 
‘in all else,’ as in 0 540 and p 273 where it makes good sense. 
Here it makes no sense at all, or conveys the absurd intimation 
that the wisdom of Odysseus was only deficient when he was angry 
with his wife. 

What is required is something to this effect :— 

érei ov rep eLoxov dAdwv 
avOpairwv Trérvuco- 
His being the wisest of men is a reason why he should not be 
angry. 
Y 211] of vow aydcavto map’ ddAnAowt pévovTe. 

The dat. véw is just as impossible here as it is that vow 
should be the acc. either here or elsewhere, cf. 52 above. We 
may read ot va’ jydocarro or, inserting a particle or adverb wep, 
Tov, Or pada oo 

ol TEep V@ ayacayTo. 
f 225] viv 0, érei Hd onpar’ apippadéa xarédrAc~as —. 

This instance of lengthening of -a of neut. plur. (v. Note on 
# 396) may be corrected thus (cf. + 464) :— 

dpippadé’ ed xaréAekas. 
~ 233] as & or av dordows yi vnxopevor havyy, 
dv te Tloveddwy evepyéa vq’ evi rovTw 
patoy, érevyopévny avépw Kal kvpate tyyo- 
mavpo. 8 eépvyov roduns dAds Hreipovde 
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vnxopevol, ToAAH Se wepi xpot Térpodev GApy, 
dordowo S éréBav yains kaxdryta puydvres: 

That yj is not Homeric can, I think, hardly be doubted. 
The evidence is decisive. We have in the Iliad and Odyssey 
nearly a dozen precarious instances of yj against about three 
hundred of yaia. This result of the modernizing tendency is not 
surprisingly large, and several of these instances may readily be 
restored to order. For v 233 :— 

tis yn; tis Snpos ; tives avépes eyyeydacw ; 
we have only to turn to Hymn. Apoll. 468 :— 
tis Snpos; tis yaia ; tives Bporol éyyeydacw ; 
In pw 27 } GAds 7 ext ys, the position of the preposition is 
enough to warrant 7 dAds 7 yains. 

Again in T 259 In re wai "Hédsos the re is quite needless; 
therefore read Tata xai “Héduvos undeterred by I’ 104 :— 

Ty te cai “Hedriw, Ari & jets oicopev aAAov, 
which is almost certainly an interpolation intended to explain 
why one lamb is white and the other black, and for the rest 
gratuitously introduces a third victim which is never heard of 
afterwards, but just serves to fill up this line. See also p 237 
(Note). 

Here however we have an instance not so easily removable, 
if we may judge by the attempts hitherto made, and yet it 
seems highly improbable that this simile should have yj in the 
first line and yacys in the last. 

Fick would read, not without considerable harshness :— 

as & Ore yai éepavyn domacrds vnxopevorot —. 
Van Leeuwen and da Costa print :-— 
as 8 Gre vnxopevoin’ aorracroés yaia paviy, 
suggesting also :— 
as 8 ére K dordows yaia vatrnot havin. 

This last idea has one merit; it recognizes, as the other 
attempts do not, that the error may be in vyxopeévoior, which 
may be, and probably is, merely adopted from l. 237, vyyxopevor, 
to facilitate the admission of y7. 

The circumstances described in the simile are as follows. 
The ship is damaged by Poseidon: in plain words, by collision 
with a sunken rock or other mischance a plank is started, and 
the vessel becomes water-logged. It does not sink, any more 
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than does Odysseus’ boat, oyedin, under similar conditions. It 
is driven along by the wind over the rough sea, érevyouéevnv 
dvéuw kal kvipatt tnyd. The sailors do not abandon the vessel 
at once and take to swimming; neither did Odysseus. They 
wait and endure the washing of the spray and the waves (zoAAj 
8 wept xpot rérpodev GApny), until they drift within sight of 
land. Then and then only they quit the half-submerged hulk 
and take to swimming to reach the land they are so glad to 
have descried. What were they doing while still on the water- 
logged vessel? Let me submit in reply my proposed correction 
of 1. 233 :-— 
os 8 bre tT domdcvs yat’ ebxopevoir pavyy. 
This association of ‘sinking ships and praying hands’ is not 
a mere touch of imagination on the part of Tennyson (Lotos- 
Eaters). The picture was drawn long ago in full detail in the 
Homeric Hymn to the Great Twin Brethren, xxxiii. ll. 7-12 :— 
OTe TE OTepxwow GedAAaL 
XElpepiar Kata ovTov apeiAtxyov’ of & dd vyadv 
edxOpevor Kadéovor Atos Kovpous peyddovo 
dpveoowv Aevkotow, er axpwrnpia Bavres 
mpvpvyns THv & aveuds Te péeyas Kal Kia Oardoons 
OnKxav broBpvyinv. 
~ 248] & yiva, ob yap 7w Tavtwv éxi reipar débAwv 
nrOopev, GAN er” dria bev aperpytos wovos éorat, 

Surely éorz, the variant given by FU and Eustath., is a 
necessity here. omi6év éor is the equivalent of gorat, just as ‘is 
to come’ = ‘shall be’. 

I further suggest that in 1. 248 zavrwv is an error for révrws 
(ov révTws OF rdvtTws ob = OMNino non). We might render ‘ For 
assuredly we have not yet come’, cf. © 450, v 180. 

Y 261] ix dye por Tov deOdov, eel Kal dricbev, diw, —. 

It is not rév deOAov alone that mars this line. There can be 
little doubt that «iz dye is corrupt, for in no instance, and there 
are many, save this does dye follow a verb. It always precedes, 
as in the common formula ddd’ dye pou 7dd¢e eire: 80 ei 8 dye dy 
pou... eviomes (35 above). Here then the line should begin ei 8 
dye or el’ dye. This seems almost, nay quite, a certainty, if dye 
be retained at all. We might continue thus :— 

ei 8° dye eié pw deOAov, — 
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We can easily see why and how the tradition would spring from 
this, the elision of jo. furnishing the starting-point. 

Another remedy would be to dismiss dye as erroneous, and 
read the infinitive with imperative meaning :— 

ciméuevai prow aeOAov, —. 
Cf. 355 xTypata pev Ta por ote Kopieuev ev peydpowrt —. 
y 281] Oavaros dé pot €€ ddOs atrd 

There can hardly be a contrast with Aaoé (1. 283). Probably 
aitjs should be the reading, the natural contrast being the 
permanent one between the sea and the mainland. 

W 314] 798 ds Aiodov ixeO’, 6 pw zpddpov trédexro 
Kal mépr, ovd€ Tw aloa pidnv és watpid ixécOar 
nyV, GAAd puv aris dvapragaca WedAa 
movrov ér ixOvdevta hépey Bapéa orevaxovta. 

Ludwich gives the variants of the abnormal form jv in 
1. 316 as follows :-—yyv M3; etnv FZ post correcturam G?; ainv 
K ; ety Y; ea Vind. 5. Now although yyy is in every way in- 
defensible (v. Note on w 336, p. 425), it is quite impossible to 
believe that Nauck’s érdero is the word that ymv has superseded. 
The reading of K (aiyv) suggests to me, not éjv,—this has been the 
misfortune of the passage—but the possibility of a more forcible 
and rhythmical opening than the present spondaic one :— 

alo’ ev, or as it would become alo” jv. 

Now I may as well say here, and the remark has an 
important bearing on the problem before us, that supposing 
aica and 7 or éori to occur in connexion in Homeric verse, 
i.e. forming a predication, both words would certainly be in 
one and the same line. The separation of the two would be 
linguistically a barbarism or rather an ineptitude of expression. 
We have the proper form of expression in @ 511 :— 

alga yap hv arodéc ba, — 
Here in our passage we have the—ineptitude. 

The substantive verb, as is also the case with potpa jy or 
éori, may in this phrase be omitted altogether, as from its 
unimportance it most frequently is, but it cannot be trajected, 
as here, into the next line. The reason is plain enough. Such 
a trajection would emphasize intolerably the very word which 
usage shows to be so little emphatic that it can nearly always 
be left unexpressed, as in H 52, O 117, W 80, 8 475, II 434, 
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P 421, and with aica D 224, € 113, 206, v 306, €« 288, € 350; 
o 276, II 707. 

This being so, then of course aloa must be removed from 

l. 315, leaving the line imperfect. Let us see how it stands :— 
Kat wep, ovde 7H... Pidny és warpid ixeobae 
alo’ éev. 

To solve the little difficulty here presented, let me draw 

attention to the following passages :— 
B 419 ds édhar’, ovd dpa 7H of érexpaiawe Kpoviwy (= T' 302). 
N 521 0vO dpa rw te wérvoTo. 
P 401 ovd dpa wo Tt. 
X 279 muBpores, ovd dpa 7H TL, Oeois ereixed’ “AyiAded, 
Y 205 dwWe 8 ovr dp zw ov epors ides, ott’ dp éy® cos. 
Leg. dpa—ov y’. 
We may now easily restore :— 
Kal wéum, ovd dpa rw € hidrnv és warpid ixérBar 
alo’ nv, GAAG pu adtis —. 
dpa = ‘as the result showed ’, ‘as it appeared.’ 
W 345] oarore by pf ‘Odvoqja ééArero Ov Kara Ovpov 

Here we have a remarkable instance, an _ instructive 
instance, of the failure of the traditional equivalents to represent 
adequately the ancient forms. A moment’s consideration of this 
passage and the usage of éoAra is sufficient to convince any 
reader that the true tense here required is Fefodwee or éfefoAree. 
It so happens that this word has assumed in the modernized text 
the form é#Are, which is treated always as if its first two 
syllables were metrically equivalent to those of ééArero. We 
have (v 328, @ 96) orjbecow éwArea for ornbecor FeforArea OF 
amnbeco éfefodwe, and so in due correspondence ééAzero here is 
treated as metrically the same as fefo\ree, and we get instead of 
a perfect verse one with the hiatus licitus so called, cf. . 419 (Note). 
Y 361] col b€, yiva, rad eritéd\Aw ruveTH wep Coven’ 

The émoréAAw of Ed. Flor. Barnes and Cobet is not con- 
vincing. The form émiré\Aw alone is epic. Perhaps a tmesis of 
éxiréhAw Occurred here, and the present halting verse has arisen 
from the attempt to remove it :— 

gol 8 éxt tadra, yivat, TeAAw 
Otherwise there is no acceptable resource but to transpose rwury 
wep éovon and radr’ ériréAdw. 
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@ 49] Georecin’ id St tpdpos éAAaBe wavtas "Axatovs 

Probably a later accretion, cf. ¢ 88, 633. The rush to the 
ships in 1. 50 was not made with any idea of launching them and 
sailing away. This would be a remarkable method of avoiding 
@ noise rising over the sea (Box S éi révrov dpwpe). The Greeks 
made for the ships (xo‘Aas vjas) to take refuge inside, so that 
there is no contradiction, as Aristarchus supposed, between this 
line and 1. 43. 

@ 58] apdi d¢ o ~orgoav Kotpar GALow yépovtos 
oixtp dAodupopevat, rept & auBpora cipara éroayv. 

It is quite in accordance with the customs of the heroic 

age that the sea-nymphs should perform the function known in 

Teland as ‘keening’ at the funeral of Achilles; but I think 
it will generally be admitted that the covering of the hero’s 
body with divine raiment as a last tribute would be more 
fittingly attributed to the mother herself than to her attendants. 
In the case of Sarpedon by command of Zeus, Apollo himself 
(II 680) pays this honour to the dead, 

wept 8 duBpora eipara eooev. 

Again, among the prerogatives of women in the heroic epoch 
hardly anything is more certain than that the lady of the house 
always kept in her own hands the charge of the store of clothes 
and linen. 

Now if reference be made to the speech of Agamemnon (the 
yuxn “Ayapeuvovos) in which our lines occur, they will be 
found to constitute a resumption of the main narrative, in- 
terrupted by a short passage (ll. 48-57) describing the effect 
on the Greek army of the mysterious noises from the sea that 
were heard before the appearance of Thetis and the sea- 
nymphs. 

I do not mean to imply that the digression is not as ancient 
and genuine as any part of the speech; but I wish to point out 
that the connexion of the main narrative should be maintained 
in the epic manner as closely as if there had been no interrup- 
tion at all. Accordingly the statement in |. 47 having been 

pytnp & é& adds HAG. —, 
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‘apparently emphasized and recalled by its virtual repetition in 
Nestor’s speech 1. 55, we maintain the connexion far better 
than at present, and gain other incidental advantages, by 
reading ll. 58-9 thus :— 

dpi d€ a eornocey Kovpas aXéovo yépovros 

olxtp dAopupopevas, wept 8 duBpora ciara éroev. 

One of the obvious advantages possessed by the suggested 
restoration over the vulgate is the removal of the hiatus 
(illicitus) in the middle of the fourth foot; another is the 
exchange of the rare éornoav = éoray (there are, I believe, only 
three other instances of the form in Homer, A 593, 6 22, and 
x 391) for the transitive and unexceptionable éorncer, cf. 
A 298 zelois 8 erie ornoev. The later name Sryoixopos 
probably implies one who performs duties resembling the action 
of Thetis here. For the whole scene compare the description of 
Hector’s funera] Q 719-22. The Muses here correspond to the 
dowdovs Opyvwv eEdpxovs, and éri d&€ orevdxovto yuvaixes expresses 
the part taken by the sea-nymphs. 

w 62] ‘Apyciwy: Toiov yap brdpope potoa ALyea. 

A certain interpolation. ‘“Apyefwy is put in to prevent any 
one supposing that all the Muses were weeping (v. Note on p 206). 
Totov...Acyea gives of course an entirely wrong reason for the 
general emotion. It was not caused by the Muses’ singing, but 
by sorrow for the hero’s death. In the next line for ce read 
oéy. 

w 80] apd’ adroion 8 erecta — 

Hither dud’ ad rotow érera or apdi dé toiow erevra. See 
Note on ¢ 137. 

w 83] ds Kev rTyAeharis ex Tovrddw avdpdow ein —. 

Read wovrov ég, i.e. rovrov é€. 

w 86] OnKe péow &v dyaut dpirtjeoow “Axatdv. 

Here again a transposition has occurred with the definite 
and supposed praiseworthy object of eliminating an elision of -« 
of the dat. I submit we should read :— 

Ojkey ayav’ evi péoow apiornecow 'Ayxatdv. 
w 95] avrap éuoi ri 748° Hos —; 
Not as van Leeuwen and da Costa suggest ri rd 7d0s, but :-— 
GAAG Ti por Tdd€ Hdos — ; 
Cf. & 80 GdAG Ti por Tdv Hdos — ; 
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w@ 102] eyo dé Wry) "Ayapéeuvovos “Atpeidao —. 

This ending “Ayapépvovos “Atpeidao occurs four times in the 
Odyssey (the other three being A 387, v 383, w 20), and nine times 
in the Iliad (A 203, B 9, I 193, H 176, I 178, 226, 388, = 134, 
T 241). There is this notable difference. In every case in the 
Iliad the syllable preceding is rightly and properly long per se. 
In every case in the Odyssey this syllable is not .long except 
by virtue of the questionable hiatus licitus doctrine. ‘ 

"Ayapéuvovos alone without the patronymic to follow occu- 
pies this place in the line in c 263 (here the patronymic pre- 
cedes), € 70, 117. The two latter places are open to the 
objection stated and. have been already dealt with (v. Notes 
ad loc.), without reference to the peculiarity here noticed. © It 
seems to me permissible to infer that ‘Ayapéuvovos ‘Atpeidao is 
probably not Odyssean at all, but that “Ayapéuvovos in all the 
four cases has displaced an epithet of ’Arpeidao which left no 
doubtful point about the metre. I suggest that this epithet was :— 

peyaAxyropos 
Cf. I 109 od 8¢ 6G peyadnropt Ovyo, where Agamemnon is addressed. 

It is worth noting that in the Odyssey the patronymic ‘Arpeidys 
when used in conjunction with either ’Ayapéeuvwv or Mevedaos 
always precedes the proper names except in those lines which 
exhibit metrical licence or failure. 

w 113] See Note on A 401-3. 
@ 18] pyvi S dp’ otAw ravra repynoapev edpea mévrov —. 

There does not seem much reason for zavra here. I suggest 
mavti, ‘toto solido mense,’ cf. k 14, ¢ 325. 

w 18g] of kK droviayres peAava Bpdtov e&€ areAewy —. 

We should perhaps omit é€ and read :— 

ol K arroviibaytes pédAava Bpdrov. dreAdwv. 
@ 215] Setrvov & alba ovév iepedoare ds Tis dpurros" 

We. may easily remove the hiatus by reading ftepevcac? 
(iepevoacGar), cf. r 198 Kai Bots. ipevoacba, iva trAyNoalato Ovpdv. 
Or the usual active form may be retained by tepevéyer. 

@ 231] aiyeinv Kuveny Kepadp exe wEvOos aeEwv. 

The text cannot possibly be right here. zévOos deEwv is 
a very remarkable reason for wearing a skin-cap, i.e. a fur-cap. 
It would be more applicable to the case of one who did his 
gardening work in the tall silk hat of our own day. There might 
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be some martyrdom in that. Here the old gentleman guards his 
hands with gloves Barwv évexa, and wears leggings ypamris dXccivw, 
which is exactly parallel to révOos aé£wv with respect to the cap. 
It is impossible to accept the view that wévOos deEwv applies to 
his whole attire, which is obviously assumed largely for comfort. 
zevOos seems to have got in here from 1. 233 below peya 8& peat 
mevOos éxovra. As a remedy van Herwerden has suggested OdA7os 
aAdeEwv and Schulze rviyos addeEwv. Unfortunately neither of these 
nouns ¢an be shown to be Homeric. I prefer :— 
op.Bpov adr€Ewv or wyydd adeEwv 
which would give an equally good, or even better, reason for 
wearing a fur-cap. Compare the passage in Hesiod descriptive 
of the power of wind and rain :— 
Opp. 514 Kai te dua pivod Bods épxerar odd€ pu ioxet, 

kai te Ov alya dnow tavitpixa’ wea 8 ovtt, 

ovvek ernetaval Tpixes aitav, od duanor 

is dvéuov Bopéov' tpoxaddv dé yepovra tiOnot 

We are, of course, not in the least bound to suppose that the 
recognition scene in the orchard took place in the pouring rain, 
yet this idea may have led directly to the loss of duBpov ddr€wv 
and the substitution of the inane tradition. 
@ 240] mpGrov Kepropions éxcecow TeipyOjva. 
The metrical difficulty is not insuperable. We may read 
with some degree of probability :— 
Tp@Tov KepTopewy TreipynOnvar ereerow. 

or Tp@Tov KepTopiowt Ererot Te TeipyOyvas. 
‘to make a trial to some extent.’ The position of 7. would be 
a little unusual, but not indefensible or unexampled. Kepropiouce 
éxeoou. form one idea and may be properly emphasized by being 
placed before instead of after the enclitic pronoun, cf. ¢ 217, 
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ing.’ Possibly xepdad€oror should be read. 

w@ 241] 7a ppovewy ifds Kiev abrod dios ‘Odvaceis. 

See Monro, Note ad loc. We might easily read :— 
kie TOW ye —. 

w 244] & yépov, oix ddanpovin o exer duhirodevew 
épxarov, GAA’ ed Tor Kopudy Exel, ovdE TL TapTray, 
ov hurdv, ov TUK, OVK dpredos, ov pev éAaLn, 
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Ovk OYXVN, Ov Tpacin ToL avev KomLdNS Kara Kirov. 
GAXo S€ rou épéw, od SE py xdAov EvOeo Ova: 
airdv o° obdk ayabi) Kopid) exer, GAN’ Gua. ynpas 
Avypov Exes adypels Te KakOs Kal deikéa Eooat. 
ov pev depyins ye ava Ever’ ov oe Kopiler, — 

In many respects this passage is a remarkable one. Pecu- 
liarities of vocabulary, idiom, and metre are crowded together in 
closer array here than anywhere else in the two poems. 

Here alone ddanpovin, aixpeis, and depyin are met with. 
mpacin occurs in one other place (y 127). These are trifles, how- 
ever, beside the familiar later idiom edéye (1.245) and the atrocious 
crasis in 1. 247, to which we may add the expression ynpas dyes. 
Cobet proposed to read yjpas... éxe o', giving as faulty a position 
to the pronoun as that which it occupies in 1. 251. Then, lastly, 
we have the repetition of a hiatus which no one will defend, 
for it is not even licitus, in ll. 245, 249. That in 1. 246 is of 
course claimed as licitus. 

It would be useless from every point of view to attempt to 
restore fully the integrity of a passage on which the hand of the 
modernizer has fallen so heavily, or in less exceptionable terms 
the later developments of language have exerted so powerful an 
influence. But durov suggests, if it does not imply, some such 
series of dependent genitives in ll. 245-7 as this :— 

ovde TL Waray 
ov PuTov, ov GuKS, OUK auméXov, Ov pev édains, 
OvK GyXVNS, OV TaTrav avev Kom.dnS KaTa KHToV. 
Or instead of rduzav, an emphatic repetition, we might retain rou 
and read ovx & rot. 

Of the drag Xeyopeva there is only one, adypets, that needs to 
be seriously objected to. Not only is it entirely without support 
in Homer, direct or indirect, but the epic vocabulary comprises a 
word which exactly, or almost exactly, expresses the idea it must 
be supposed to convey, fumdw (rt 72, w 115, € 87, v 435, w 227). 
In fact, Eustathius explains adypeis by pirov Exwv kai ddovrdv. I 
suggest accordingly for ll. 249-50 :— 

airdv a obk dyabh Kopud) exer, GAN’ dpa yhpas 
Avypov exe, puTdes TE KaK@s Kal dekéa Eooar. 
In 1. 245 xopmdjs would give an idiomatic phrase which, 
however, may be later than the Epic period. 
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w 263] aydi eivy ud, 7 mov we te Kal eot, 
Read {oa te Kai épre, ‘lives and moves.’ The argument 

used in the discussion of 7 437 is of force here. The vulgate is 

flatly tautological, and possessed of no poetical merit. The idea | 

that power of movement is essential to anything that can be 

called life is prominent in the myth of Tithonus. Compare also, 

beside P 447 (=o 131), the notable expression applied to, 

Odysseus himself :— ) 

NLEVOS 7) EpTrwv 

‘quiescent or bestirring himself’. 

w 273] Kai of ddpa rodpov Eewyia, ofa ewxe. 

Here a strong case of hiatus licitus fails, as often happens, 
to bear the slightest scrutiny. Elsewhere gewyuov (-a) is a noun. 
So that the true reading would seem to be :— 

Kal of O@pa mopov Eewvyiov, ota ewer. 
‘and I gave him, as a fevyiov, such gifts, as were befitting.’ 
w 282] iBpwrai F airiy Kai drdcbador avdpes €xovow 
ddpa & erdoia Tatra yapileo, pupi’ drdluv. 

As in 1. 241, the pronoun airyy without emphasis is not to 
be accepted as epic. Either ad ryv (v. £137 Note) or dpa ry will 
serve. For the second line we should probably read :— : 

T@ O€ erwo.a Tatra xapileo, wupi’ drdlwv. 
That Sépa is a later insertion seems certain not only from the 
metre, but because pupi’ édrdfwv virtually implies that no such | 
word as d@pa has preceded. 
w 285] tO Kev o ed Sdpowww apeuldpevos arérempev 
kal Eevin ayabp: 
314 pier Oar Eevin 78 dyad Sdpa ddadcerv. 

Before touching upon the reason for setting these lines side 
by side, I may remark that 1. 285 might be improved by the 
transposition of dwporow and amérepwev. However, am mainly — 
concerned to deal with the noun gevin which I venture to impugn | 
as un-epic. When we consider the frequency of the occurrence of 
the cognate forms feivos, feivia, Sewnjuov, Feivios, Fewilw, Eervoddxos, 
and the rarity of gev-, which, apart from these instances is con- 
fined to gevin (ter, £158 &c.) and Eénov (€ 389, v. Monro, Crit. Note 
ad loc.),some doubt must be felt as to the epic possibility of such 


a form. But much more so, when we meet in ¢ 35 the very form 
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which we should from analogy have expected the noun to assume, 
£ewvoovvn. 

This form I propose to restore by reading, with omission of 
the needless xai, in w 286:— | 

Eewootvyn aya07. 
In w 314 the line might well begin thus :— 
gewoortvyn pigerOar id’ ayaa —. 
@ 299] ov dal vyis eornKe O07, 7 oO Hyaye Sedpo —; 
If we compare P 707 :— 
orn Oe rap Aidvrecot Dewy, ciOap 5 rpoontda: — 
it is apparent that the true reading was in all probability :— 
; eornke Oéouc 
Cf. y 288 ie Oéwv, even when iwy stands in the same sentence. 
@ 309] airap ’Odvacj. 16d€ 8%) réprrov Eros éoriv, 

"AAN ’Odve7q’ airG réde may be suggested (’Odvo7i P. W.). 
Rather than recognize this elision the MSS. prefer the absurd 
form ‘Odvoe in € 398, v 35. 

@ 311] dvcpopos: 7 ré of €oOXot éoav dpvibes idvrt 
SeEwol, ols xaipwv pev eydv daréreutov éxetvov, — 

In 1. 311 4 ré of écOdot idvr dpviles éxovro would partly 
account for the corruption. In 1. 312 accepting Nauck’s oiow 
éy® xaipwv, a better ending, in accordance with the canon of 
Aristarchus, would be 

G70 KElvov €eEptrov. 
Or, again, oiow éy® Ketvov xaipwv aréreurov is possible. 
@ 313] xalpe Se Ketvos iv: Ovpds 8 ere vaw eddArret 
pigerbar Eevin 70° dyad SHpa Siddceuw. 

It seems an extraordinary and well-nigh unaccountable cir- 
cumstance that the unmetrical combination vaw éwAre, i.e. vau 
Fefodrret, Or with augment éfefoA7we, has not been set right by | 
simply changing the dat. yaw into the acc. v@ or vax thus :-— 

vou FefoAret 

v@ éFefoXret. 
For vow Eustathius gives jw. This, as I should judge, only 
indicates how easily a gloss, 7uiv, may become a variant. But © 
van Leeuwen and da Costa promptly seize the opportunity to get 
in another example of the favourite hiatus licitus and suggest 7’ 
éfeFfoArer. The only other correction hitherto offered seems to be 
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Nauck’s éru €Arero vow, Which could only be accepted reluctantly, 
if the dative were quite indispensable. 

There is, however, no overwhelming necessity for the dat. at 
all. The attribution of Ovyés is simple enough, and the super- 
session of an original yu by véw in the tradition is quite intelli- 
gible, as it removes an apparent, though really imaginary, hiatus. 
In II 99 v@w appears for a nom. vau (v. The Classical Review, 
vol. x. p. 329, where I have shown some reason to believe that 
vO 8 éxdvinpev is the true reading). In @ 428 va é& (La Roche), 
i.e. v@ édw, We have the warning and illuminating schol. :—otrws 
vat xwpis tov v Didymus. ore twes yp. abv TO V, kax@s Aristonicus. 
In © 377 vau (ace.) we have vaiv DH, vaiv Zenodotus. Reference 
may also be made to A 767 and X 216, and lastly there is the 
well-vouched-for, but utterly impossible, cféw (nom.) of w 52, 
v. Note, p. 400. 

We need hardly hesitate to remedy such inveterate confusion, 
following in this the example of Aristarchus himself. 

It may be permissible and perhaps desirable to add a remark 
about the extraordinary form ddecew, weakly supported by v 358, 
which figures at the end of 1. 314. I recommend absolute dis- 
belief in this word here and elsewhere. Still I am not prepared 
to think with van Leeuwen and da Costa that 

kat Owoéuev ayAad ddpa 
was the original. I suggest that Odysseus was made by the poet 
to say with naive frankness, 
nO aydad Sapa déxer Oa. 

Then in ater times some courtly rhapsodist or critic wished 
to credit the hero with nobler altruistic sentiments. Unfortu- 
nately the Homeric man believed with all his soul that it was 
more blessed to receive than to give. The attempt to elevate his 
simple primitive ideas has, I suspect, produced ddacew here. 

w@ 320] kiooe O€ pu repids exidApevos de tpoonvda. 

Comparing € 220 mpwricTos érddpevos We might read perhaps 
katerdApevos. Laertes must have been stooping low, if he had 
not absolutely flung himself on the ground, éAwyv kovw aiaddeooav. 
w 322] 7dOov eetxooTe Erei és marpida yatav. 

The line is found four times, the other occurrences being 
mw 206, 7 484, @ 208, and with €Aéo. as the first word it is read 
Y 102, 170. 
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That the final letter of érei is short and like other iotas of 
the dat. subject to elision appears from § 82, which ends kai 
dydodrw eres HAOov, i.e. ére’ HAPov. Why then is this. long here 
and in the passages referred to, even before the open vowel? The 
easy and natural solution, that és represents an original zpds or 
mpori, cannot be entertained for several reasons which need not be 
set forth in detail. The solution in my opinion is to be sought in 
the omission of some word between these open vowels, and if so 
the lost word can hardly have been other than ay, which indeed 
happens to occur in precisely this position in the verse and with 
this same verb also in w 20 q. V. 

Unquestionable a, ‘back,’ is quite suitable to all these 
passages. Accordingly I propose to get rid of this glaring hiatus, 
which has even less to recommend it than the véari of A 28 (see 
Note there), by reading here and elsewhere :— 

nAVov éeixooTe@ Eran a és watpida yaiav. 
Perhaps in y 102, 170 éreu és Hv. 
@ 328] «i pev dH ’Odvaeis ye eds rais évOad" ixdves, 
ona Ti pot vov eiré apippadés, Oppa zrerolOw. 
X 45 ei pev O19 ’Odvareds ‘TOaxynovos ciknAovbas, — 

The two lines are spoken by Laertes, who naturally desires 
some evidence that the stranger is his son. The single line to 
some extent resembles and supports w 328. Now Cobet has 
proposed to remove one hiatus by reading 

’Odvceis ad y’ Euos —. 

Rightly, though the adherents of hiatus licitus will not accept the 
change, or their idol may suffer. Hence van Leeuwen and 
da Costa carefully keep ov out of their text. Cod. Pal. omits ye, 
and certainly without the pronoun, which requires emphasis, ye is 
as useless as ing 98. It is plain that, taking the words as trans- 
mitted, it is not ’Odvoeis, but euds was, that should be em- 
phasized. If Laertes had happened to have more sons than one, 
something might be said for ’Odvcevs ye; as matters stand, it is 
simply indefensible, and ov ye should be read. 

It may be a pity that the unique passage which shows this 
favourite hiatus in two consecutive lines should be laid hands 
upon; but truth compels me to declare that I have grave doubts 
whether even 

eiré apippades 
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is genuine and correct. After an examination of all the passages 

in which ojpa and dpippadés occur,—I forbear to set them forth 

in detail—I have found reason to think that here Laertes did not 

ask Odysseus to ‘ tell’ him a‘ clear sign’, but to ‘ show’ him one. 
onpda ti po. vov SetEov apippadés, dpa 7reroiOw. 

The particular ojpya is of course the scar on the thigh. 

Unfortunately in the two nearest instances of the use of the 
expression, ojua apuppadés, the verb used is eizety. They occur in 
the preceding book, ll. 73 and 273 :— 

GAN’ aye Tou kal ojpa apuppadés aAXo tu elu. 

onpa € po 70d’ Eertrev apippadés, ovdé ve KevoU. 
This verb, which has exercised a disastrous influence over our 
passage, is used with perfect propriety in both cases. In wy 73 
Eurycleia speaks to Penelope of this same scar. She could only 
say eizw. In py 273 Teiresias, as Odysseus recounts to his wife, 
told him a sign, that he would meet afterwards. I need not do 
more than mention w 225, where xaréAegas is the verb. 

But in an earlier book, where Odysseus also refers to his scar, 
the verb is what I suppose it was originally here :— 

gb 217 «i 8 dye di) Kai onpa apippadées GAA tT SeiEw, 
and here in answer to his father’s request Odysseus with the 
briefest summary of the events does show the scar at once. He 
begins — 

331 ovAnv pev rpOrov THVOE Ppdoa 6POadpoicr. 

It only remains to add in this connexion that, in spite of hiatus 
licitus theories, even @ 217 and w 73 have suffered injury and 
should be restored :— 

W 73 GAN aye por kal eirw dpuppadés GAO Te oH pa 

b 217 «i 8 aye Oy kat deiEw dpuppadées dAdo tT ojo. 
The position of the verb is then the same in all the four lines 
217, W 73, 273, w 328, a very suggestive fact. 

A further question arises in reference to w 328 and x 45. 
There is no doubt whatever—it is easy to show by many examples 
—that «i pév dy and «i 54, when followed by a present indicative, 
always imply that the statement is an admitted fact, true at the 
moment (37) and undisputed. We may fairly render ei 5% ‘ since 
now ’. 

a 82 et pev dx) viv TovTo Pidov paxdperor Deoior, — 

¥ 376 «i dy Tor véew de Geol roprijes Erovtar —. 
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k 386 GArX «i On tpddpacca Teeiv payeuev Te KeAeVELS —. 

v 238, o 328, o 80, d 253. 

A 61 ef dy Spod roAepds Te Sapa Kal Aowpds ‘Axauods. 

Here daya is not future, as some commentators say, but present. 
It expresses a very unpleasant, but undeniably present, fact. Of 
course the form daya, properly Saude, may be either one or the 
other; but to choose the future here is to rob the passage of all 
its instant and urgent force. In its archaic form, for duo the 
local adverb has probably been introduced to get rid of the 
original wrdAepuos, the line would begin thus :— 
ei On dpa wrdAeuos Sapder —. 
A 574 «i 5) odm evexa Ovntadv épidaiverov Gd<, — 
I 434 ef pev On voorov ye peta ppeci, paldip “AxrAded, 
BarXea, od8€ Te wadprrav apidvew vnvol Gopow 
mop Oédes aidnrov, — 
K 242, 433, A 138, M 67 (8) MSS., rods Arist.), N. 111, E 337, 
O 53, 2 140, 406, 660. 

In our passage, w 328, the statement of the conditional 
clause is by no means treated as an admitted unquestionable 
fact. The next line shows that the fact is not yet accepted as 
true, 

Onpd Ti pot vov eizre apippades, dppa reroiOw. 
Consequently, apart entirely from the hiatus in the second foot, 
not esteemed as licitus here, «ci nev dy must be wrong. So much 
is certain. The argument against it is conclusive. The difficulty 
is to suggest a remedy equally certain. Metre and meaning alike 
indicate that an emendation is necessary. I suggest as a reason- 
able probability 

ei pev Onv—. 
The meaning, ‘truly,’ ‘ of a verity,’ suits the clause exactly, and 
I find this particle following pév, as here, in :— ‘ 
€ 211 ov pev Onv xeivys ye xepetwv evxopat elvar, — 
© 448 od peév Onv kaperov ye waxy eve Kvdiavetpy — 
Cf. B 276, K 104, E 480, ® 568. In K 104 and ® 568 there is 
slight authority for 87, but @yv is unquestionably right. 

Again, that @yv and 6y are distinct particles, and not mere 
varying forms of one word, is clear from :— 

Y 352 ov Onv dy rovd avdpds ‘Odvocjos piros vids —. 
Compare also I 393-4. 
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Lastly, Onv is used after a conjunction in :— 
7 Ol & hid, ered Onv por Kal dpeipacba Oems éeoriv, — 
(8) superscript. H.) 
In the case of x 45 the argument against dy is not so strong, for 
Kurymachus might be said to accept the statement as a fact: but 
clearly the two lines w 328 and x 45 must be dealt with alike. 
w 336] «i 0 dye rou Kal dévdpe’ evtipévnv Kat dAwiv 
cirw, & poi ToT edwkas, eyo 8 yredv oe Exacra 
matovos ewv, KaTa KHTov ériomopevos: bia 8 airav 
ixvedpecOa, od 0 dvdpacas Kal €eures Exacra. 
dyxvas pot dOxas Tpirkaideka Kal dé€xa pydréas, 
oukéas TeaoapaKovT* dpxous O€ por OO 6vdunvas 
docew revtnKkovTa, Svatpvy.os bé éxacTos 
anv: évOa & ava oradvAai ravrota éacww, 
ommote 67 Aros dpar ériBpiceay vrepbev. 

‘But come, and I will tell thee the trees through all the 
terraced garden, which thou gavest me once for mine own, and 
I was asking thee this and that, being but a little child, and 
following thee through the garden. Through these very trees 
we were going, and thou didst tell me the names of each of them. 
Pear-trees thirteen thou gavest me, and ten apple-trees, and figs 
two score, and as we went thou didst name the fifty rows of vines 
thou wouldst give me, whereof each one ripened at divers times, 
with all manner of clusters on their boughs, when the seasons of 
Zeus wrought mightily from on high.’ 

Butcher and Lang (1879). 

The above graceful version, though not altogether unexcep- 
tionable, as I may have occasion to show, gives sharply and 
clearly the picture delineated in this paragraph, as we have it 
in the tradition. The father, Laertes, takes the lad, Odysseus, 
through the orchard. The boy begs for every one of the trees 
(such is necessarily the meaning of éyw & yredv ce éxaora. It 
does not mean :—‘I kept asking miscellaneous childish questions,’ 
as the above version rather suggests). His father in an outburst 
of parental kindness and generosity gives away to his importunate 
little son no less than thirteen pear-trees, ten apple-trees, forty 
fig-trees, and fifty rows of vines; in fact he presents him, we 
may safely say, with the whole orchard and vineyard. 


Such useless and unnecessary free-handedness on the part of 
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Laertes is very surprising, and when we come to examine the 
passage in detail, we shall find reason to doubt whether the 
original author of these lines, be he Homer or not, did as a matter 
of fact exhibit either the father as so foolishly generous, or the 
son as so wildly exacting. 

The whole passage has, I fear, suffered from the anxiety of 
some rhapsodist, or—shall we say?—redactor, to make Laertes 
display a princely and becoming generosity. Originally, there is 
I think reason to believe, tlie narrative possessed far less unreality 
and a truer touch of that nature that makes the whole world kin, 
than it now exhibits. 

The key to the passage in its primitive form is, I believe, to 
be found in 1. 339 :-— 

ov 0 dvopacas kal éeures Exacta, 
or, as it should certainly be written, and as the Cambridge Homer 
ought to have had it (cf. Note on a 37) :— 

ov & dvopacas fetrés te Féxacra. 
‘and you told me the name of every tree.’ He told the boy 
which were apple-trees, which pear-trees, and which fig-trees, 
and the number of each kind. The boy, who is a boy and not 
a prattling baby ready to ask for the moon or anything else that 
was handy, is being taught the valuable lesson, which half the 
world does not know nowadays, how to distinguish one kind of 
tree from another, and probably also to count and remember the 
exact number of each sort in the orchard. The whole value of 
the incident as a proof of identity lies in these particulars. It 
makes no difference to the strength of the evidence whether the 
trees were given, or only inspected, named, and counted. The poet 
doubtless saw this, though the would-be improver of the passage 
did not. 

Apart, however, from this tell-tale line, 339, there is another 
place, which has proved intractable and shows plainly that it 
has been tampered with. I refer to the expression in ll. 340-1, 

évopnvas ddcrev. 

Here Messrs. Butcher and Lang’s version is obviously not 
intended as an accurate rendering. Dr. Monro, following 
Ebeling’s Lex., says briefly, ‘ évéunvas ‘ didst promise ”.’? But this 
is merely a gratuitous concession to the actual requirements of 
this passage. Elsewhere dvoyaivw never means anything like ‘I 
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promise’. It is quite a mistake to suppose that in I 121 dvopsvw 
means anything more than ‘to enumerate’, ‘specify,’ ‘give 
the list of’ (cf. I 515, & 449). Neither can évdpunvas here be 
reduced to the barer generality, ‘didst say’: for evidently its 
meaning cannot be, or rather cannot have been, very far from 
that of dvéuacas in 1. 339. The only admissible renderings of 
évounvas are (1) you named, told the names of, and (2) you 
enumerated, gave a list of. Lastly—dde means ‘just as you did 
of the other trees’. Dr. Monro’s rendering of the adverb ‘as 
I tell you’ is, I fear, too forced, though it almost reaches the same 
point by another route. Neither can I accept Messrs. Butcher and 
Lang’s ‘as we went’. 

The unsuitable dwcev must be attributed to the remodeller 
of the passage. ‘That it has no right to stand here seems certain: 
but what originally stood in its place is by no means so certain. 
It may have been deé£as, or detéas with dvopyyvas (part.) preceding, 
or eizres as 1. 339 suggests ; but even ddAovs or pets kai would be 
tolerable, and it is needless to speculate further on such a matter. 
The important point is that dwcev here is impossible and 
corrupt. 

Now I come to the line, which in my view of the passage 
has suffered most. It is, of course, 337 :— 

cirw, & pol mot edwxas, eyo 8 yredv oe Exacta —, 
where, if I am right, an original édevEas (édexoas) has been replaced 
by édwxas, not a very difficult exchange in itself, and made accept- 
able from the motive already mentioned. 

Its acceptance, however, has involved the modernization and 
modification of épduyv, an unfamiliar form (cf. qpero, épéoOar) = 
‘I asked you about every one’, into yreov = ‘I begged for, I asked 
for’. Ince 354:— 

980 rordv Tivo, Kal p prec Sedrepov admis, 
where yree is natural and right enough, we have a var. lect. 
cipero (Ebel. Lex. sub verb.). 

The whole passage would stand thus :— 

el’ dye Tou Kal Sévdpe evatimevynv Kat dAwiv 
ciw, & pol wot esas, eyo S épdunv oe Exaora 
TOLOVOS €WY, KATA KHTOV éeriomopevos: Sid 5é Thewv 
ixvedperOa, ov 8 dvdpacas clirés Te Exacta. 
dyxvas pot Setgas tTpiorKaidexa Kal déxa pndéas, 
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ovkeas TeTTapaKovT* Opxous S€ por OO dvoyHvas 
detéas revtyjKovra, Suatpvy.os 5é Exacros, 

[anv &Oa 8 ava oradvaAal ravroia éacu, | 
émmore 87 Avds Spa émiBpiceav vrepOev. 

‘Come now and I will tell you the trees in the well-laid 
garden, the trees you once showed me, and I being but a lad 
asked you about every one, as I went with you over the orchard. 
As we were going through the midst of them, you told me the 
names of each and all. You showed me thirteen pear-trees, ten 
apple-trees, and forty fig-trees. And just in the same way you 
showed me and counted up fifty rows of vines. Each one ripened 
at its own due time, when the seasons of Zeus forced them for- 
ward from on high.’ 

It will be observed that I have excluded 1. 343 altogether: 
but this severity is really essential, whatever view be taken of the 
passage. Its inclusion entirely destroys the proper dependence of 
1.344. Messrs. Butcher and Lang’s version slurs over the difficulty. 
But after all the line is only a somewhat flagrant example of one 
of the commonest types of interpolation in Homer. The case is 
this :—d.arpiyios dé éxacros as a complete predication involves of 
course the ellipse of #v or dev, an ellipse for which Homeric usage 
gives full warrant. The interpolator of 1. 343 thought the verb 
should be expressed, and so began his line magnificently with 


» 


nN, 

rather a bloated form it is true, and happily as rare as it is 
imposing in every sense of the word, (v. Monro, H. G. § 12, also 
his Note on pw 316). He then lamely filled up the verse with a 
clause containing a verb in present time éaov, so again facili- 
tating, by an antiquarianism this time successful, the detection of 
his well-meant but nefarious work. Perhaps it will be sufficient 
to refer to similar cases in I 43, O 360, & 367, ® 570, and the 
remarks in the Note on y 255. 

Finally, I may just mention two other changes I have made 
in the vulgate, «i aye (eia age), v. Monro, H. G. § 320, and did 
odewy for d¢ airav. The ingenious emphasis on the pronoun 
shown in Messrs. Butcher and Lang’s version is not here tenable. 
Of course &’ airév would be the natural modernization of dua 
odewv, cf. w 381; but I refrain from entering upon a full 
discussion of this rather interesting question. It would have 
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to be too lengthy for toleration, cf. Notes on a 143, B 33, 127, 
€ 190, £137, 0 347) kK 112, wp 120, 405, v 386, € 135, &c. 

A distinguished scholar, Prof. J. Cook Wilson, has done me 
the honour to examine at some length the suggestions made on 
this passage, with the object of defending the vulgate. His very 
interesting and stimulating strictures and my own reply may be 
found in the Classical Review for April and October, 1905, 
respectively. 

One new point brought out by the discussion deserves 
mention. In ll. 337 and 339 éxacra means ‘ the several kinds of 
trees ’, ‘the different varieties of them,’ each variety being treated 
as a unit, not ‘each individual tree’, which last, as appears from 
l. 342, would be expressed by the singular éxacrov. 

The proof of this assertion may be found by considering the 
following passages, . 220, 164, wp 130, w 417, B 127, I’ 1, H 100, 
I 66, © 55, where the proper use of the plural is plainly dis- 
cernible. (In v 76 éxacros not éxacrou should be read as in the 
editions of H. Stephanus and Barnes.) 

We now see a further reason why yreov will not do. The 
boy would not ask for trees by kinds, though he would so ask the 
name, i.e. once for all in the case of each sort. 

Lastly, in considering the object and purpose of this naming 
and counting the trees in the orchard, my suggestion, to which 
I adhere, was as follows:—The occasion was probably one of 
importance, marking a stage in the boy’s life. It is the ‘ beating 
of the bounds’ of the orchard. The boy is the human document 
used for recording facts. He is the schedule of the trees: he is 
pvjpwv addons (cf. 6 163). 

In l. 341 dvopnvas detfas should perhaps be more simply 
rendered ‘ you named and showed me’. 

w 353] pn TAXA TavTES 
ev0ad érédOwow axyoror, 

The defective third foot cannot, I fear, be tolerated. Again 
an omission seems the true solution :— 





évOad éx’ dup €Owo’ ‘Taxyoror, 
where dupe may be taken in its strictly dual sense, ‘ against the 
two of us.’ - Odysseus proceeds at once to correct the misappre- 
hension of Laertes, in ll. 359-60, by informing him of their real 
numerical strength. 
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w 360] zpotreuy’, ds av deirvov éporhicowar TdxLoTA. 

Clearly modernized, probably from wépy’ éyd, ds kev —. I 
doubt whether éow (van Herwerden) would have its last syllable 
shortened by an early Epic poet, cf. the usage of dvw and kdtw. 

w 374] <«idds te péyeOds Te dpeivova O7jKe idécOa. 

Read ci8os kai péyeOos péy’ apelvova —. Cf. 253 above. It is 
doubtless the juxtaposition of the cognate noun and adverb that 
afterwards became a cause of offence. But in the old epic the 
association of péya with dyeivwv is especially noticeable, B 239, 
A 405, X 158, 333, x 374- 

w 377]. olos Nypixov eiXov, évxtipevov rroAceOpov, 

axtTyv Hreipovo, KepadAnveror avacowv. 

Laertes, in command of the Cephallenians, claims to have 
captured or taken by storm Nericus, a city situated, if the 
authorities we have may be trusted on any question of Homeric 
geography, at the northern extremity or north-eastern side of 
the island of Leucadia, now Santa Maura. Some, according to 
Eustathius, identify Nericus with the island itself; but this is 
inconsistent with the words of |. 377 éuxtipevov mroAicOpov, ‘a 
stronghold.’ 

Now we come to the difficulty. This Nericus, this strong- 
hold, is called dxripv 7rreipo.o, ‘ the shore of the mainland.’ Now, 
to call a city, wherever situated it may be, the shore of the 
mainland, is rather meaningless and more than justifies the com- 
ment in Ameis-Hentze ‘eine ungenaue Apposition zu Nypixov’, 
‘an inexact apposition to Nypixov’; but to go further and so 
describe a city situated on an island is much worse, and cannot, 
I submit, be palliated by the words, ‘an welchem sich die Stadt 
hinerstreckte.’ 

Neither a city nor an island—it is only fair to say that 
Ameis-Hentze adopt the latter view, in fact they go further and 
make it a peninsula with Eustathius’s unnamed geographer—can 
be called ‘the shore of the mainland’ because it faces the shore 
of the mainland, in this instance the shore of Acarnania. The 
peninsula-theory is too obviously a concoction to suit this passage 
to be worth attention. 

The truth is axrjv yrefpoo is irreconcilable to common sense 
and is, unless I greatly mistake, merely the corruption of a less 
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familiar word. I suggest as the original reading the simple and 
satisfactory 

; avTnv Hreipouo, 
‘facing the mainland.’ ‘This is exactiy the situation occupied by 
the town Leucas, now Amaxikhi, nearly at the north end of the 
strait that separates the island from the mainland. 

The change of avrnv to dxryyv is very easy, and may be due 
largely to the fact that there is no example of dyrynv with a 
dependent genitive in the Homeric poems. The ancient gram- 
marians seem indeed to have required at least two instances of 
an unfamiliar usage in Homer to give it countenance, e.g. w 337. 
If this requirement were fulfilled, they readily, as I have more 
than once observed, allowed almost any licence, 

There is after all little reason to doubt the grammatical 
correctness of dvrnv qmreipoo, v. Monro, H. G. § 228. It is 
merely a matter of metrical convenience: dvra usually serves 
best. 

The form dvrnv is fairly analogous to répyy in B 626, 

VATWY, at vatovet wépnv GAds "HALos avra, 
a verse which might have ended with dvrnv, had there been any 
tendency to require a strict spondee in the sixth place. 

If we consider ® 399 :— 

Back’ i, "Ipt taxeta, wad tpére pd ea avTnv 
épxeo > — 
we may be fairly sure that dvrnyv épeto, ‘ facing me,’ could have 
been said as well as wdAw épeto, ‘away from me,’ for which there 
is good warrant, Y 439, 9 143. 
w 387] 7drG 6 yépwv Aodios, civ & viels Toto yépovros, 
497 réooapes apd’ "Odvo7, é€ 8 viets ot Aodéoro- 

These lines throw light upon one another. One sees at once 
that viets in 1. 497 must have been viées, and may even infer that 
except for errors of transmission the viets of 1. 387 should be 
equally resolvable. This throws more doubt on the already 
doubtful roto yépovros cf. y 388 (Note). 

But is ot AoAtoo itself correct? Dr. Monro in his com- 
mentary says the use of the article is post-Homeric, but proceeds 
to support the usage by reference to his Hom. Gram. § 260, 9. 


The article here is in my view entirely an error, but one for 
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which I believe the original author is not properly responsible. 
He wrote in all probability 

ef 0, viees ot AodAcoo- 
‘and six who were sons of Dolios.’ This may be illustrated by 
A 535 avrvyes at mrepi dippov, ® 353 ixOves of xara divas, Where ai 
and oi have at last rightly replaced the usurpers ai and of in 
our texts. 

It seems to me quite possible and even probable that in 1. 387 
toto yepovros has ousted a similar ot AoA/ovo, the neat modern turn 
being naturally preferred to the rather cumbrous antique form of 
expression. There is of course no difficulty in the way of main- 
taining yépovros, if necessary, as we may read of fa yépovtos. 
Compare é 60 and Note on € 19. 

@ 389] pyr, ypnis SuKeAn, 7 oheas Tpéhe Kai fa yépovra 
evduKews KOpeer KEV, Emre KATA yHpas euapev. 

The dame in question is the wife of Dolios, who is referred 
to two lines before as yépwv and yépovros. Consequently editors 
almost unanimously refer yépovra (1. 389) to Dolios also. 

Dr. Monro, however, in his edition of the Odyssey xiii—xxiv. 
(1891), says that yépovra is apparently Laertes. For ‘the poet 
seems to be repeating here his description of the ypyts SuxeAy given 
in 211-12’. The lines referred to are these :— 

év 8¢ yuv7) SuxeAr) ypnis wéAev, 7 pa yépovra 

evOukéws KopecoKkev er aypod voodt roAyos. 
How is this question to be determined? On the one hand, it is 
extremely harsh to have to understand yépovra of any other old 
man than the one just doubly mentioned, i.e. Dolios. 

On the other hand, why should it have occurred to the poet 
to make the wife of Dolios a ypyts SuxeAy, unless with the 
deliberate intention to identify her with the SuceAy ypyis who 
took charge of Laertes ? 

Furthermore, why in the world is the word ypyis of 1. 211 
represented or misrepresented in ypyis in 1. 389? Was it 
necessary for the disyllable to become a monosyllable? I fear 
it was. Let us examine this matter a little further. It will be 
found that the disyllabic nom. ypyis occurs in twelve other 
places in Homer, o 185, 7 503, x 433, B 377.7 5»T 353, 361, 386, 
467, x 495, w I, 292, the monosyllabic form only once again in 
t 346, of which more anon. 
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The hand of the interpolator is thus becoming visible. 
There is always some defect or modernization in his work. So 
far, however, we have only suspicion. Let us go on and suppose, 
for the sake of our argument, that we have an interpolation here, 
that something has been removed to make room for ypyds SuxeAy. 
Can we determine definitely and with any certainty what has 
been sacrificed? Does pyrnp... 7 opeas tpéhe give any hint, 
suggest any omission? Why undoubtedly it does! Let Homer 
speak for himself. With him the pyrnp, the mother, is 
emphatically 7 p’ érex’, 4 mw eOpeve (B 131). Compare the 
following :— 

134 Tas pev apa Opevaca Texovod Te TéTVLA pyTNp. 

A 414 and B 548 have these verbs in intimate association; but 
let us come at once to the very archetype of what has been 
tampered with here :— 

W 325 pntépa 0 7 pu erixre Kal érpede TuTOov edvra — 
and, although it is said of the other parent :— 

X 421 Indus, os puv Erexte kal erpehe rhpa yevéer Gan, 
we can now reproduce our line with some confidence, I might 
almost say, with certainty, in its original form :— 

HATH, 4 Tpeas TiKTE Kal eTpEde, Kai pa yeépovta —. 

Not only so, but we see at once that xai pa yépovra évduxéws 
kopeeoxey naturally led some one to recall to mind the 7 pa yépovra 
évoukéws Kopeeoxev Of the earlier passage, and to raise the question 
whether the wife of Dolios was the ScxeAy ypyis there mentioned. 
Probably this question is rashly answered in the affirmative, and 
the identification noted at first on the margin is afterwards con- 
firmed by actually squeezing the two words, though ypyis suffers 
in the process, into the line. 

This account of the origin of the vulgate explains, I submit, 
every difficulty. While it justifies Dr. Monro’s version of the 
vulgate, it shows that originally the reference of yépovra was of 
course to Dolios and Dolios alone. So much for w 389. 

I now turn to r 346, the other passage, which still supports 
what I have called the modernized form ypyis for the Homeric 
yrs -— 

T 346 ei py Ts ypnis éore wadaiy, xedva idvia, —. 
I might almost rest satisfied with pointing out that Aristarchus 
disallowed this and the two following lines; but although there 
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is weight in the objection, for Odysseus certainly showed little of 
his usual prudent judgement in suggesting that he should have 
the services of one who was almost certain to recognize him by the 
sear, yet I believe even in this line ypyts is more modern than 
the context, that in fact the poet or his interpolator, which you 
will, really wrote not the tautology of ypyis madam, but the 
natural expression, which is indeed synonymous with ypyis, viz. 
Tada yuv"y :-— 
el py Tis yuvyn éote Taran, Kedva. idvia —. 

I can hardly quit this subject of ypyis versus ypyis without 
referring to the two passages in which the vocative, ypyi, is found 
as a monosyllable. The extraordinary idea that ypyi can be a 
pyrrhic u uv as well as a trochee — u, I take leave to reject as 
groundless. We have :— 

T 383 ® ypni, ovtrw daciv dco ov dPOadrpotow — 

X 411 év Ovpa, ypyd, xaipe Kal toxeo pnd ddOAvEe. 
Premising that the true archaic disyllabic voc. ypyi occurs in 
three places, x 395, 481, Hymn. Dem. 113, I suggest for x 411 :— 

Ovuud, ypnis, xaipe kal toxeo pnd ddOAvEe. 
For the omission of év compare H 189 yyOnoe St Oupd, A 256 
Kexapoiato Ovpd, 0 483 xaipe Se OupO (= € 113 and w 545), v 301 
peldnoe Sé Ovpd, &c. In fact, we may say that as a general rule 
6vp6 is used with verbs of this kind without a preposition. Still 
if any one chooses to insist on maintaining the prep. here, it is 
easy to read :— 

xaip’ evi Ova, ypyv, kat toxeo pnd drAddAvEE. 
The nom, for voc. is of course quite legitimate. 

Similarly in + 383 we may simply remove the neetitons. o, and 

transpose, with better emphasis resulting :— 
ovTw, ypnis, party dcou idov 6dGadrpoiow, 
or, if we may not sacrifice even the expletive :— 
ottw dado, & ypyiis, doo. Sov 6pGadrpoiow, 
which the devotees of hiatus licitus may easily alter to suit their 
peculiar fancy. : 

Finally, passing from the question of the possibility of the 
satisfactory removal of this modernization ypyits, ypyd from the 
pages of Homer—they do seem to totter a little—I think the 
following rehabilitation of the misunderstood tradition in Hymn, 
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Dem. ror may be left without much advocacy. The accepted 
reading is :— 
yent wadaryevéi évadiyKios, 4 TE TOKOLO —. 

But this is not the traditional reading. Our sole authority, the 
Moscow MS., has zadavyevén évadiyxios. Ruhnken conjectured 
rightly enough, as far as it goes, raAaryevéi, and so it stands in 
all editions, radatyevét évadiyxws, bearing false evidence as to 
the production of -. of the dat. sing., even before an open vowel. 

The true acceptation of the tradition on the contrary tells in 
favour of the regular elision of this -.. What the MS. gives is 
beyond all doubt :— 

yeni madaryeve’ Hev adLyKuos —. 

It is merely a question of dividing the letters rightly. There is 
no unexplained debasement of: into 7. All that is wanting is an 
apostrophe. Furthermore, as a reference to the context will show, 
we can now allow 1. 100 to end with a full stop, since the adjec- 
tive dAvyxuos has no longer to stretch backward to 1. 98 for its 
grammatical construction. 

@ 394] © yépor, if eri detrvov, amexreAabeoOe SE OapBevs: 

The contraction, as Dr. Monro says, is not Homeric. We 

should perhaps restore 
dzrexreA aber Oe tadoto* 
A parenthetical remark is better without a conjunction. 
w 398] dyudorépas, ‘Oduceds 5? AaBdv Kice xeip’ ext Kapra —. 

A still more objectionable contraction than the last, but 
although we might even acquit the author of the line of this 
vagary,—Nauck’s dudw, Odvacjos dé seems satisfactory enough— 
yet the act of kissing ‘the arm at the wrist’ is so extravagantly 
improbable and the narrative proceeds so smoothly without the 
line that we are almost bound to attribute it to some would-be 
improver, unless of course we feel compelled to retain every word 


that may support the strange contention that the author of the 


recognition-scene was a bad poet. 
w 410] dexavowvr’ éréecor Kal év xeiperot vovto, — 

We may safely restore the regular expression :— 

Secxavowvto érecow, epuv T ev Xepot Exacros. (xetpi) 
Cf. x 397. In any case this line helps to confirm the rejection of 
l. 398. 
© 437] GAN loner, py bbewor repawbévres éxeivor. 
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Unless this be a spurious addition, which it would be rash 
to assert, the original must have run in some such form as this :— 
ei aye, py POnwor repawwbevres exetvor. 
or we may adopt xeivo. from Aristarchus and place it after the pu. 
w 461] Kai viv dde yévorro rier OE por ds é&yopetur 

HH lopev, pH mod tis éxicmacrov KaKov evpy. 

It is almost inconceivable that this absurd punctuation of 
1. 461 should be maintained. As van Leeuwen and da Costa 
have seen wifeoOé po. is just a parenthesis and nothing more. 
pd ipevas is probably necessary for pu) touev, as the speaker never 
contemplated joining the party. The lines would then read thus :— 

Kat viv de yévowto, 7iHec GE or, ws ayopetw* 
pnd tpevat, uy rod tis éxiomactov KaKov €vpy. 
w 463] ads egal’, of 8 ap’ dvjigav peyddw ddadnTo 
Hpioewv welovs: tot 8 aOpdor aitdOt petvay 
ov yap odw ade pdOos evi hpeciv, GAN’ EvreiPe 
melGovr alia & éreita él revxea éooevovto. 

The accepted interpretation of these lines does less than 
justice to the author, be he who he may. Primarily the tradition 
is responsible, which gives Eimre/Oa, though it is obviously 
unmetrical, at the end of 1. 465. Now let this Eieifer be 
replaced by “AA:Oépon and the real sense of the passage is not far 
to seek. The majority start up with the intention of proceeding 
against Odysseus. This is plain from peydéAw ddaAnrG. Then 
for a moment the poet turns to the peace party. They keep 
their seats. They do not like the proposal that has been 
made, the pid6os, ‘the motion,’ as we should say, in contrast 
with the ‘amendment’ of Halitherses and Medon. They go 
with Halitherses. After this little digression, dealing with the 
minority, the poet naturally returns to the proceedings of the 
majority, 

alba & érer eri revyeow éooevovro. 
Epic idiom allows the dative here, though the later idiom does 
not. I refer to X 392 vyvolv ém yAadpupyor vedeba, A 274 vyvoly 
ext... édavvénev(= 400), B 89 Borpvddv 8& wérovra: ex avOeow 
eiapwvoiow. 
@ 491] efeAOdv tis Sor py Oy cxXEddv doe KudvTes. 

This line seems to have been brought to utter ruin firstly 
because of the desire to introduce a needless tis, cf. € 400, and 
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secondly because of a similar idea that the substantive verb must 
necessarily be expressed. Perhaps 
eEehOav Wéuev py 89 cxeddv Bde xidvres. (id€evv) 

xiwo. might be read ; but the ellipse of éwou is quite epic, v. o 10 
(Note). 
w 506] Tyr<uay’, 75n pev rdde 7 eloeat airds ered Baw, 

avipOv papvapéevwv iva Te Kpivovrar apurrot, 

py TL KaTaLcXvEl TaTeépwv YEVvos, Ot TO Tapos TEP 

aAKy v’ nvopen te KexdopeOa racav éx alay. 
To this Telemachus replies :— 

deat, al K eOédAnoOa, ratep pire, TOS eri Gvpa 

Ov TL KaTaLoXUVOVTA TEdV Yevos, WS dyopEvels. 

First of all éreA@dv in 1. 506 is quite meaningless in this 
context. A reference to 8 246 will make this point clear at once. 
Ameis-Hentze really do not improve matters by making a separa- 
tion between airds and éreOuv, taking the former with eloea and 
the latter with 1. 507; for éreA@dv necessarily implies a visit to 
a place where the individual referred to is not already present. 

Again, as Dr. Monro remarks, the exhortation is out of place 
after the battle with the suitors. 

Lastly, from the remark of Laertes ll. 514-15 :— 

tis vd por Huepy 70€, Deol piror; % pdra xalpwr 

vids @ viwvds 7 dperns mépi Shpw éxovor. 
it would seem that both father and son had been each calling atten- 
tion to the prospective display of his own prowess. 

Perhaps the case of this most unsatisfactory little dialogue is 
not quite beyond hope. We must, however, begin by giving up 
éereAOov altogether. I suggest that it has superseded an original 

acbw 

upon which the dvdpév papvapevwy of the next line depends. 
Possibly then Odysseus said approximately as follows :— 

Tyr€uax’, ) pw ev THdE GV eiveat aris d€OAw 

avdpOv papvauevey, iva Te KpivovTat apiorol, 

Hn Te KaTaLoXUVEW TaTEepwv YEvos, OL TpoTapds TEP 

aXKp T nvopén te KexdopeOa racav én’ ala. 
In using xexdopeba the speaker illogically identifies himself with 
his own ancestors, but there is some justification for this as he is 
addressing his own son. 
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In Telemachus’s reply an emphatic personal pronoun is 
clearly requisite. Even at the sacrifice of @iAe I suggest we 
might read with advantage 

deat, ai K’ €€AyoOa, warp, ene TOd° Ext Ovpd 
ov TL KaTaLoXUVOVTA TEdV Yévos, ws ayopevets. 
@ 532] ds Kev dvaipwri ye SuaxpwOjre téXUTTA. 

If the form d:axpw6jre be genuine here, it certainly would 
slightly help the argument against the attribution of this book 
to the author of the Odyssey. 

On the other hand, if there be a reasonable possibility that 
the form has been modernized, no reliance could be placed upon 
it for the purpose of this argument, as it would merely show the 
readiness of the Greeks to eliminate the obsolete in favour of the 
present usage wherever the change could be effected without 
apparent damage to their great poetic heirloom, 

Under limit of this condition a modernization was always 
without hesitation accepted by them, just as we ourselves freely 
accept and, save for purposes of antiquarian research and study, 
readily welcome or, I might say, insist on having a modernization 
of spelling in our texts of Elizabethan authors. 

The archaic form of diaxpwOjre is of course diaxpwOyere. It 
may certainly be a mere accident that ds xev is not elsewhere 
followed by rdéxuora, but by POaéocov in Z 143 (= Y 429), and 
similarly édpa xe Oaccov (B 440, M 26); but it seems to justify to 
some extent the conjecture here of 

SuaxpwOnere Oaccov. 

We may feel fairly confident that the ingenious modernizers 

who boldly converted 0 53 from 

pn F dya0G rep éovre veeconOjopev jets 
into 

py aya rep edvte vencoonOewpev of Hpets 
(so indeed the editions; but the MSS. unanimously veueoonOoper), 
would not hesitate to change @accov into rdxiora to accommodate 
SuaxpwO7re. 

They have however, according to the evidence available, 
shown less consistent wrong-doing in the strictly parallel case not 
fifty lines away from our passage, viz. :— 

w 485 éxAnow Owner toi 8 aAAndovs hircdvtwv —. 
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Such is the reading in Ludwich (1891), Monro (1g0r), and in all 
the best editions. The majority of the MSS. stand for Oéouev 
FPHULWZ: @éwyev M. Eust. The wonder is that Odyev is not 
supported at all. Perhaps it is. The true reading of the line 
is without doubt :— 

Onopev ExAyow: Tol & adAnAovs hircovtwv. 
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Acc. and infin. after verb govern- 
ing dat., 83, 110, 273, 338. 
Active and middle forms, 8, 85, 


396,413. 
Adverb used adjectivally, 177. 
Adverbs in -os, 184. 
Adverbs with epi, 227. 
Aorist reduplicated, meaning of, 


Article pronominal, omission of, 
Ors 245.141, 577; 179,225, 372, 
376, 378, 394. 

Article later, erroneous, 30, 32, 
41 f., 62, 65, 69, 150, 174, 182, 
I9I, 200, 203, 254, 263, 267, 
286-91, 297, 314, 315, 322, 325, 
328 f., 336, 347, 350, 356, 359, 
a 376, 379, 384, 387, 408, 

28. 

Adrés, oblique cases of, faulty, 7, 
20, 25, 70, 86, 99, 109, 128, 
142, 160, 174, 204, 218, 240, 
243, 250, 286, 297, 303, 332, 
345, 347, 348, 350, 372, 377; 
388, 412, 414, 416, 425. 


Confusion of ay and ai(a), 55. 
Construction of dvopzat, 77. 
Crasis of xai erroneous, 38. 


Dat. with id, 38, 78. 

Dat. with émi, 433. 

Dat. sing. in -y, quantity of, 110, 
I4I. 

Dat. sing., elision of 1, ix, 24, III, 
139, 264. 

Dat. plur. corrupted, 52, 74 f.,, 
228 f., 282, 292. 

Digamma, ix f., 83 f., 114, 280, 


314. 
Dual and plural confused, 45, 51, 
326. 


Elision of ¢ in opt. in -ee, 14, 
53 f., 349. 
mphasis, 2, 208, 265. 

Enclitic pronoun, position of, 2. 





Epanalepsis, 4. 
-ev of imperative mood, resolv- 
able, 399. 


Fem. adjective, unrecognized, 4, 
31, 114. 

Fot lost, 98, 138, 139, 158, 179, 
325, 350, 388, 398. 


Generalizing re not used with 
imp. ind., 44, 57, 275. 

Genitive ablatival, 29; descriptive, , 
235. 

Genitive after a\Xos, 23. 

Genitive erroneous, 33 f. 

Genitive in -éwy (-dwv), 64, 296, 
390; 413. 

Genitive in -tos, scansion of, 171. 

Genitive in -oo lost, 13, 29, 67, 
go, 115, 171, 174, 261. 

Genitive restored, 79 f., 234, 261. 


Hesiod, emended, 75, 82, 226, 355. 

Hiatus after 67, 99. 

Humanitarian sentiment, 60. 

Hymn. Dem., 55, 213, 237, 363 f., 
432. 

Hymn. Dion., 83. 

Hymn. Herm., 75, 95, 133, 265, 
322. 

Hymn. Aphr., 1o1, 229, 361. 

Hymn. Apoll., 351. 


-. of dat. sing., quantity of, 89, 
92, 417, 419. Gy 

Iliad, passages emended, viii, 2, 
36, 53, 57, 71, 75, 76, 87, 91, 
94, 115, 120, 126, 132, 136, 
153, 172, 185, 198, 209, 219, 
229, 234, 245, 248, 257, 262, 
263, 283, 285, 298, 303, 328, 
330, 336, 361, 378, 388, 421. 

Infinitive (imperatival), 115, 164, 
258, 293, 348, 389. 

Interpolation, 5, 32, 39 f., 46, 58, 
61, 73, 186, 192, 216, 217, 243, 
246, 253, 273, 277, 293, 294, 
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331, 332, 345, 357, 363, 385, 
386, 393, 406, 407, 411, 412, 
425, 432. 


Lipography, 64, 92. 

Loss of a word from line, 56, 122, 
150, 190, 245, 254, 264, 270, 
296, 305, 318. 


Meaning of ddaros, 384. dvak- 
rdptos, 369. Sduynpt, 54. d€pko- 
pat, 284. Stérpayov, III. én 
loT@p, 375. €pwew, 285. Aparto, 
49f. popdes, 320. vepericopat, 9 f. 
védos, 392 f. viowa, 115 ff. dvopat, 
305. d€vders, 329 f. mapbévos, 81. 
mpoppov, 255. axdpevos, 87. 
daos, 271 f. 


Negative repeated, 5, 249. 
Neuter plurals in a, 217, 253, 406. 
Nouns 1n -ap, 354 f. 


Odyssey, passages incidentally 
noticed or emended, xi, 2, 61, 
75, 76, 88, 91, 94, 96, 124, 125, 
130, 135... 182, 085,167, 272: 
198, 200, 203, 222, 226, 245, 
267, 288, 290, 292, 301, 320, 
328 f., 334, 359, 361, 368, 371, 
376, 407, 436. 

Optative in final clause after 
primary tense, 22. 

Optative, xe restored, 35 f., 41, 
70, 86. 

Optative, polite command, 43, 
166, 336. 

Optative pure, with relative, 254. 

Orchard scene, 422-5. 

Order of words, noticeable, 77. 


Parenthesis, 43, 93. 





Participles, doubling of, 302. 

Plural of ékarros, usage of, (268), 
426. 

Position of enclitic personal pro- 
noun, 2, 236, 334. 

Possessive pronoun lost, 98, 242, 
258, 280, 294, 357. 

Preposition omitted, (év) 53, 264, 
(emi) 179, (és) 296, (ex) 301. 

Preposition omitted from com- 
pound verb, 198, 232, 295. 

Preposition misunderstood, 281 f. 

Punctuation improved, 25, 69, 
78, 139, 162, 169, 236, 254, 
265, 347, 389, 401, 433. 


Rudder, use of, 71. 


Scansion of méduos, 96. 

Second aor. subj., non-epic form 
of, 29. 

Sense v. Tradition, 58. 

Shortening of 7 (or) in thesis, 56, 


254. 
Shortening before mp-, 58, 259. 
Shortening before xp-, 131. 
Singular for plural in error, 57, 


‘2 
Sinculas in collective sense, 208. 
Subj. with xe, 217, 244, 394. 
Subj. without «xe in principal 
clause, 93. 


Transposition, 9, 62, 82, 90, 134, 
139, 173, 208, 236, 240, 306, 
309, 322, 345, 372, 412. 

Transposition of clause, 89 f., 


150, 244, 381. 


Verbal adj., usage of, 274. ; 
Vocal action, represented in 
metal work, 342. 


INDEX II 


adartos, 384. 
dypsrns, 277. 
aevaovTa, 225. 
abeci, 326. 
abéaartos, 107. 
“Odor, 118. 
aivorraéns, 321 
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aipéw, 16. 

airiCw, 301. 

axéwy, 246 f. 

dxnptos, axnparos, &c., 201 f. 
axrny (dvtnv), 427 f. 

adéo, 298 f. 

adda re, 360. 
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apdovdis, 295. 

av (ke), 

dvaooa, 100. 
dvécet, 322. 
anato, 346. 
avrideos, 239. 
dvoya, 362. 
avoée, 280. 
drrapeipopat, 219. 
dmoFpnoet, 14. 
arorira, 27. 
apéoOat, 36, 70. 
dpotmodes, 45. 
doapev, (45), 280. 
doe (dace), 177. 
aooa, 337, 370- 
drdap, 233, 262 f. 
autn, 156. 

avrovs (alone), 295. 
avras, 244, 280, 303. 
adap, 294. 
Axauddov, 335- 


ye omitted, 19, 28, 31, 55, 89, 137% 


180, 275, 419. 
yeyova, &., 125. 
yepaeooty, 103. 

vii (yaia), 295, 407- 
ypenvs, 431. 


daxpuTrweELy, 333- 
d€éarat, 20. 

dcdaas, 221. 
SnA€opat, 137. 

81a (Sdparos), 360. 
dcaxpwvOnre, 435+ 
didacev, 418. 
diérpayor, 111. 


é, loss of, 128. 
apos (etapos), 353- 
€d@, 324. 

épyo, 41, 256. 
ei dn, 4208. 
eipupevov, 149. 
éicas, 185. 

elo, 125. 

éxas (a6), 40. 
éxaoTépe, 113, 
éxaoros, 352- 
éAkn, 312. 
edion, 328. 
épéo (epeber), 95. 
epds, 352. 

évérr@, 45, 94. 





évwradios, 402 f. 
eravpn, 315. 
érevydpevos, 222 f. 
emenkeov, 135. 
émiBnuevat (Ovns), 252. 
émuioropa, 375. 
éruorapevos, 123. 
emiTeAA@, 410, 

épwvov, 74. 

épmet, 416. 

épuxakeewv, 178. 
epanoet, 285. 

eracese, €Ta(@, 317, 331. 
éroipos, 135. 

éxuvro, 168. 

ewArret, 410. 


# shortened in thesis, 56. 
novs, 114, 175. 

inv, 409, 425. 

ne mep ade, 276, 337- 

WAKnoe, 194. 

nrv&a, 216. 

Hypa, 122. 

jpapev, 63. é 

j{pato (-ero), meaning of, 49. 
pet, 176, 375+ 

Hpaos, ipe, 97, 138. 

jornyv, 104. 

bepew, 291. 

bécatos, 107. 

Onv, 421. 

Odexos, 18. 

dupe, 370. 

idyovra, 151. 

Sera: for dpéaat, 36, 70. 
inpt, 285. 

ipepders, 166. 

kai, erroneous crasis, 38. 
kdpra, 344. 

Karaio xetat, I4I. 

ke, loss of, 10, 35, 70, 86, 244. 
Knpdht, 307. 

kpijoat (kepdoat), 109. 
ayxavo, 143. 

Adar, 338. 

Adeov erroneous (Aovoy, éAoveor), 


541. 
Aoveare, &e., 90f. 
ova bat, 92. 
payrnos, 170 f. 
patin, 159. 
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paxeovpevoy, 187. 

- pehéoOa, 172. 

Bév, 242, 290. 
pepunpréer, 88. 

perd, 281. 
prvncwpeba, 368. 
Bv@pevot, 239. 

pot elided, 150, 270. 
podoBpes, 313. 
popdevta, 320. 


véa (vna), 150. 

véa (€vea), 253. 

vetat, 178. 

veneoiConat, 9 ff, 

veov, 275. 

vegea (-ei), 392. 

voodifeat, 404, 

v6@, 384. 

vucoa, meaning of, 115-18. 


£evin, 416. 
EvpBAnrat, IO. 


ddvpopa, 240. 

’Odvecéa, 296. 

Gpos, 193. 

duds (epi), 227, 240. 

dvopat, 303-5. 

dfvders, 329 f. 

dra, Omi, 68, 152-3. 

Gpkiov, 346. 

Gpwperat, 356. 

ds xe (ds Ke), 20. 

Soot (wor), 210ff. 

-ov, -@, in thesis before vowel, 
179, 181, 269, 293. 

ovons, 351. 

6pedrrw) (dpeiAw, 134. 

opp ed ida, 338, 390. 


maxein, 374. 

mem\npevos, 203. 
merovOot, 352. 

mepitpeper, 74. 

meTagele, 3106. 
m\aykrocuvn, 365. 

T6Ct, 332. 

mori for emi, 96. 

mp-, metrical value of, 259, 280. 
mpoBdro, 214, 

npooédn for mpocéen’, 14. 





mpocwmara, 318. 
mpopper, 236, 255. 
mpoto mpdpuaxot, 327 f, 
mrodurdphtov, 153. 
TTOOTM, 393. 


péa, 36. z 
pnoa (Fpnoa), 18, 235. 


aidnpos, 279. 

orévei, 396 f. 

oTEpecal, 235. 

oTtxdo.ro, 367. 

chaiv (vdiv), 400, 406, 417. 
oxeddbev, 348. 

oxouévn, meaning of, 87. 


Taxa, 99. 


_tayiota (ke Oaocov), 33. 


re for ye, 337. 

te, point in usage of, 44, 57, 165, 
322, 361. 

reiv, 260. 

TETEVY@S, 220, 

rerAnuvia, 357. 

Tipn, 182. 

Tluns, 227, 298. 

Tl OF Tew, 300. 

ricacGat, 33. 

rot, loss of, 129, 241, 373. 

Tov pev (€repov), 71 f. 

TOGOV, 234. 

rav for ra, 23. 


TOS, 325, 383. 


treptxraivoyro, 398. 
brep@a, NON-epic, 29. 
tr, with dat., 37. 
tmdbev, 266. 

inbepedis) (Séporpos, 63, 
dos, 271 f. 

nr€opat, 137. 

POins (pbieat), 29. 
diriov, 348. 


x€o, 147. 
Xpetos, 129. 


ade (né wep), 276. 
wlero (ydov), 162. 
@kureAns, 311. 

és kev (opt.), 32. 
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